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GEOGRAPHY  OF  AN  IRISH  OATH. 


No  pen  can  do  jostioe  to  the  extravagance 
and  frolic  inseparable  Irom  the  character 
of  the  Irish  people;  jior  luui  any  system  of 
philosophy  been  dbwovere^  that  can  with 
morr^l  ntiiess  be  applied.^  them.  Phren- 
ology fails  to  explain  H;  for,  so  far  as  the 
craniums  of  Irishmen  are  concerned,  ac- 
cordkig  to  the  most  capital  surveys  hitherto 
made  and  reported  on,  it  appears  that,  in- 
asmuch as  their  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  predominate  over  the  physical  and 
sensual,  the  people  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
ranked  at  the  very  tip-top  of  morality.  We 
would  warn  the  phrenologists,  however, 
not  to  bo  too  sanguine  in  drawing  infer- 
ences from  an  examination  of  Paddy's  head. 
Heaven  only  knows  the  scenes  in  which  it 
is  engaged,  and  the  protuberances  created 
by  a  long  life  of  hard  fighting.  Many  an 
organ  and  development  is  brought  out  on 
it  by  the  cudgel,  that  never  would  have 
appeared  had  iTature  been  left  to  herself. 

Drinking,  fighting  and  swearing  are  the 
three  great  characteristics  of  every  people. 
Paddy's  love  of  fighting  and  of  whiskey 
has  been  long  proverbial ;  and  of  his  tact 
in  swearing  much  has  also  been  said.  But 
there  is  one  department  of  oath-making  in 
which  he  stands  unrivalled;  I  mean  the 
dUbi.  There  is  where  he  shines,  where  his 
oath,  instead  of  being  a  mere  matter  of 
fact  or  opinion,  rises  up  into  the  dignitv  of 
epic  narrative,  containing  within  iteelf  all 
the  complexity  of  machinery,  harmony  of 
parts,  and  fertility  of  invenuon,  by  which 
your  true  epic  should  be  characterised. 

The  Englishman,  whom  we  wiU  call  the 
historian  m  swearing,  will  dopose  to  the 
truth  of  this  or  that  fact,  but  there  the  line 
Is  dmwn :  he  swears  his  oath  as  far  as  he 
knows,  and  stands  still,  "  F m  sure,  for  my 
part,  I  don't  know;  rve  said  all  I  knows 


about  it,'  and  beyond  this  his  besotted  intel- 
lect goeth  not 

The  Scotchman,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
is  the  metaphysician  in  swearing,  some- 
times borders  on  equivocation.  He  decid- 
edly goes  farther  than  the  EnglishmKU,  not 
because  he  has  less  honesty,  but  more  pru- 
dence. He  will  assent  to,  or  deny  a  propo- 
sition; for  the  Englishman's  "I  don't 
know,"  and  the  Scotchman's  '*  I  dinna  ken," 
are  two  very  distinct  assertions  when  pro- 
perly understood.  The  former  stands  out 
a  monument  of  dullness,  an  insuperable 
barrier  against  inquiry,  Ingenuity  and  fancy; 
but  the  latter  frequently  stretches  itself  so 
m  to  embrace  hypothetically  a  particular 
opinion. 

But  Paddy !  Put  him  forward  to  prove 
an  cUM  for  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  cou- 
sin, and  you  will  by  gratified  by  the  pomp, 
pride  and  circumstances  of  true  swearing. 
Every  oath  with  him  m  an  epic — pure  po- 
etry, aboundmg  with  humor,  pathos,  and 
the  highest  order  of  invention  and  talent. 
He  ia  not  at  ease,  it  is  true,  \mder  facta; 
tliere  is  something  too  common-place  in 
dealing  with  them,  which  his  genius  scorns. 
But  his  flights— his  flights  are  beautiful ; 
and  h'.s  episodes  admirable  and  happy.  In 
fact  he  is  an  improvisatore  at  oath-taking 
with  this  difference,  that  his  extenipoTV  oaths 
IHMsess  all  the  ease  and  correctness  of  labor 
and  design. 

He  is  not,  however,  iiUogeOur  sTeae  to 
facts;  but,  like  your  true  poet,  he  veils, 
changes,  and  modifies  them  with  such  skiU, 
that  they  possess  all  the  merit  and  graces 
of  fiction.  If  he  happen  to  make  an  asser- 
tion incompatible  with  the  plan  of  the  piece, 
his  genius  acquires  fresh  energy,  enables 
him  to  widen  the  design,  and  to  create  new 
machinery,  with  such  happiness  of  adaptSr 
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tion,  that  what  appeiurcd  out  of  proportion 
or  character  is  made,  in  hia  hands,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  strength  and  beauty 
ol  the  oath. 

'Tis  true,  there  is  nothing  perfect  under 
the  sun ;  but  if  there  were,  it  would  cer- 
tahily  be  Paddy  at  an  alibi.  Some  flaws, 
no  doubt,  occur ;  some  slight  hiaccuracies 
may  be  noticed  by  a  critical  eye ;  an  occa- 
sional anachronism  stands  out,  and  a  mis- 
take or  so  in  geography  ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
collected that  Paddy's  aliU  is  but  a  human 
production ;  let  us  not  judge  him  by  haraher 
rules  than  those  which  we  apply  to  Homer, 
Vh-gil,  or  Shakspearo. 

"Aliqunndo  bonus  dormitat  Homerus," 
is  allowed  on  all  hands.  Virgil  made  Di  Jo 
and  ^nea3  contemporary,  though  they 
-weienotsopaud  Shakspearc,  by  the  cre- 
ative power  of  his  genius,  changed  an  in- 
land town  into  a  heaport.  Come,  come, 
have  bowels.  Let  epic  swearing  be  treated 
■with  the  same  courtesy  shown  to  epic  po- 
etry, that  is,  if  both  are  the  production  of 
a  rare  genius.  I  maintain,  that  when  Paddy 
commits  a  blemish  he  is  too  harshly  admon- 
ished for  it.  When  he  soai-s  out  of  sight 
here,  aa  occasionally  happens,  does  ho  not 
frequently  aiight  somewhere  about  Sydney 
Bay,  much  against  his  own  inclination? 
And  if  he  puts  forth  a  hasty  production,  is 
he  noi  compelled,  for  the  space  of  sev^n 
or  fourteen  years,  to  revise  his  oath  ?  But, 
indeed,  few  works  of  Action  are  properly 
encouraged  in  Ireland. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  us,  how- 
ever, to  overlook  the  beneficial  effects  of 
Paddy's  peculiar  genius  in  swearing  aWm. 
Some  persons,  who  display  their  own  egre- 
gious ignorance  of  morality,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  tends  to  lessen  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  by  inducing  a  habit 
among  the  people  of  swearing  to  what  is 
not  true.  We  look  upon  such  persons  as 
very  dangerous  to  Ireland  and  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Union ;  and  we  request  them  not  to 
push  their  principles  too  f  iir  in  the  disturbed 
parts  of  the  country.  Could  society  hold 
together  a  single  day,  if  nothhig  but  truth 
were  spoJcen?  Would  not  law  and  lawyers 
soon  become  obsolete,  if  nothing  but  truUi 
■were  sitom  ?  What  would  become  of  Par- 
liament if  truthalone  were  uttered  there? 
Its  annual  proceedings  might  be  despatched 
in  a  month.  Fiction  is  the  basis  of  society, 
the  bond  of  commercial  prosperity,  the 
channel  of  communication  between  nation 
and  nation,  and  not  untrequently  the  inter- 
preter between  a  man  and  his  own  con- 
science. 

Tot  these,  and  many  other  reasons  ^hich 
■we  could  adduce,  we  say  with  Paddy, 
"  Long  life  to  fiction !"  When  associated 
trith  swearing,  it  shines  in  its  brightest 
^lors.    What,  for  instance,  is  calculated 


to  produce  the  best  and  purest  of  the  moral 
virtues  po  beautifully,  as  the  swearing  an 
alibi  ?  Here  are  fortitude  and  love  of  free- 
dom rcBiuting  oppression;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  all  law  is  opprebsiou  in  Ire- 
land. 

There  is  compassion  for  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  poor  boy,  who,  perhaps,  on>y  burned 
a  family  in  their  beds;  benevolence  to 
prompt  the  itenerous  effort  in  his  behalf; 
disinterestedness  to  run  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing an  involuntary  absentee;  tortitude  la 
encountering  a  host  of  braztn-  faced  law- 
yers; patience  under  the  unsparing  gripe 
of  a  croas-examlner;  perseverance  in  con- 
ducting the  oath  to  its  close  against  a  host 
of  difficulties;  and  friendship,  which  bot- 
toms and  crowns  them  all, 

Paddy's  merite,  however,  touchmg  the 
alibi  rest  not  here.  Fiction  on  these  occa- 
sions only  teaches  him  how  to  perform  a 
duty.  It  may  be  that  he  i.s  under  the  obli- 
gation of  a  previouH  oath  not  to  give  evi- 
dence against  certain  of  his  frisnds  and 
associates.  Now,  could  anything  in  the 
whole  circle  of  religion  or'ethics  be  con- 
ceived that  renders  the  epic  stylo  of  swear- 
ing .so  iDCumt)ent  upon  Paddy?  There  is 
a  kind  ot  moral  fitness  in  all  things ;  for 
wliere  the  nectasitj'  of  invention  exists,  it 
is  consolatory  to  reflect  that  the  ability  to 
invent  ia  bestowed  along  wi^h  It. 

Next  to  the  alibi  comes  Paddy's  powers 
in  sustaining  a  cross-examination.  Many 
persons  think  that  this  is  Imforle;  but  we 
cannot  yield  to  such  an  opinion,  or  com- 
promise his  originality  of  conception  in  the 
scope  and  plan  of  an  alibi.  It  is  marked 
by  a  mmuteness  of  touch,  and  a  peculiarity 
of  expression  which  give  it  every  appear- 
ance of  real  life.  The  circumstances  are  so 
well  imagined,  the  group  so  naturally  dis- 
posed, the  coloring  so  finished,  and  the 
back-ground  in  such  fine  perspective,  that 
the  whole  picture  presents  you  with  such 
keeping  and  vraisemblanee,  as  could  bo  ac- 
complbhcd  only  by  the  genius  of  a  master. 

In  point  of  interest,  however,  we  must 
admit  that  his  ability  in  a  cross-examina- 
tion ranks  next  to  his  skill  in  planning  an 
alibi.  There  ia  in  the  former  a  versatility 
of  talent  that  keeps  him  always  ready ;  a 
happiness  of  retort  generally  disastrous 
to  the  ■wit  of  the  most  accomplished  cross- 
examiner;  an  apparent  simplicity,  which 
Is  quite  as  impenetrable  as  the  lawyer's 
assurance;  a  via  comica,  which  puts  the 
court  in  tears ;  and  an  orijginality  of  sorrow 
that  often  convulses  It  with  laughter.  His 
resources,  when  he  is  pressed,  are  inexhaust- 
ible ;  and'  the  address  with  which  he  con- 
trives to  gain  time,  that  he  may  suit  his 
reply  to  the  object  of  his  evidence,  is  be- 
yond all  praise.  And  yet  his  appearance 
when  he  mounts  the  table  Is  anything  but 
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lip,  which  bot- 


prepoBSf"<sinc ;  a  sheepish  look,  and  a  loose- 
jointed  frame  of  body,  wrapped  m  a  frieze 
great  coat,  do  not  promise  much.  Nay, 
there  is  often  a  rueftil  blank  expresbion  in 
his  visage,  whiclj  might  lead  a  stranger  to 
anticipate  nothing  but  blunders  and  dull- 
ness. This,  however,  is  hypocrisy  -jf  the 
first  water.  Just  obstirve'the  tact  with 
which  he  places  liis  caubeen  upon  the  table, 
his  kippeen  across  it,  and  the  experienced 
air  with  which  he  pulls  up  the  waistbands 
of  his  breeclu:^,  absolutely  girding  his  loins 
for  battle.  'Tis  true  his  blue  eye  has  at 
present  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  except  a 
drop  or  two  of  the  native ;  but  that  is  not 
remarkable. 

When  the  direct  examination  has  been 
concluded,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
eirapliclty  with  which  he  turns  round  'co 
the  lawyer  who  is  to  cross-examiue  him. 
Yet,  as  if  conscious  that  fimmess  and  cau- 
tion are  his  main  guards,  he  again  pulU.  up 
his  waistbands  with  a  more  vigorous  hitch, 
looks  sbyly  into  the  very  eyes  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  awaits  the  first  blow. 

The  question  at  length  comes ;  and  Paddy, 
after  having  raised  the  collar  of  his  big  coat 
on  his  slioulder,  and  twisted  up  the  shoul- 
der along  with  it,  directly  puts  the  query 
back  to  the  lawyer,  without  altering  a  syl- 
lable of  it,  for  the  purpo.se  of  ascertaining 
more  accurately  whether  that  is  the  precise 
question  that  has  been  put  to  him ;  for 
Paddy  is  conscientious.  Then  is  the  science 
displayed  on  both  sides.  The  one,  a  vet- 
eran, trained  In  all  the  technicalities  of 
legal  puzzles,  irony,  blarney,  sarcasm,  im- 
pudence, stock  iokes.  quirks,  rigmarolery, 
brow-beating,  ridicule  and  subtlety;  the 
other  a  poor  peasant,  relying  only  upon  the 
justice  of  a  good  cause  and  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture ;  without  either  experience  or  learning, 
and  with  nothing  but  his  native  modesty 
to  meet  the  forensic  effrontery  of  his  antag- 
onist. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  odds 
are  a  thousand  to  one  against  Paddy ;  yet, 
when  ho  replies  to  a  hackneyed  genius  at 
cross-examination,  how  does  it  happen  that 
he  uniformly  elicits  those  roars  of  laughter 
which  rise  in  the  court,  and  convulse  it 
from  the  judge  to  the  crier  ?  In  thislaugh, 
which  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  cross- 
examiner,  Paddy  himself  always  joins,  so 
that  the  counsel  has  the  double  satisfaction 
of  being  made  not  only  the  jest  of  the  judare 
and  his  brother  lawyers,  but  of  the  ragged 
witness  whom  he  attempted  to  make  ridi- 
culous. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  merry  mode 
of  dispensing  justice  may  somewhat  encour- 
age PaJdy  in  that  independence  of  mind 
which  relishes  not  the  idea  of  being  alto- 
gether bound  by  oaths  that  are  too  often 
administered  with  a  jocular  spirit.    To 


most  of  the  Irish  in  general  an  oath  is  a 
solemn,  to  some,  an  awful  thing.  Of  this 
wholesome  reverence  for  its  sanction,  two 
or  three  testimonies  given  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice usJially  cure  them.  The  indifferent, 
business-like  manner  in  which  the  oaths 
are  put,  the  sing-song  tone  of  voice,  the 
ra:)la  utterance  of  the"  words,  give  to  this 
solemn  act  an  appearance  of  excellent  bur- 
lesque, which  ultimately  renders  tlie  whole 
proceedings  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
truth  and  reality ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  them  unqiiestionable  merit  as  a  dra- 
matic representation,  abounding  with  fic- 
tion, well  related  and  ably  acted. 

Thumb -kissing  is  another  ff>ature  in 
Paddy's  adroitness  too  important  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Here  his  tact  shines 
out  again !  It  would  be  irapos^bie  for  him, 
in  many  cases,  to  meet  the  perplexities  of 
a  cross-examination  so  cleverly  as  ho  does, 
if  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had,  by  kiss- 
ing his  thumb  instead  of  the  book,  actually 
taken  no  oath,  and  consequently  given  to 
himself  a  wider  range  of  action.  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  this  very  circum- 
stance involves  him  in  difficulties  which 
are  sometimes  peculiarly  embarrassing. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the 
prospect  of  fri-'edom  for  his  sixth  cousin, 
the  consciousness  of  having  kissed  liis 
thumb,  or  the  consoling  reflection  that  he 
swore  only  on  a  Law  Bible,  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  opportunities  presented 
by  a  cross-examination  are  well  calculated 
to  display  his  wit,  humor,  and  fertility  of 
invention.  He  Is  accordingly  grea*^  iu  it: 
but  still  we  maintain  that  his  execution  of 
an  alibi  is  his  ablest  performance,  compris- 
ing, ae  it  does,  both  the  conception  and 
construction  of  the  work. 

Both  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  the 
Irish  display,  like  those  who  use  them, 
indications  of  great  cruelty  and  great 
humor.  Many  of  the  former  exhibit  that 
ingenuity  which  comes  out  when  Paddy  is 
on  his  cross-examination  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Every  people,  it  is  true,  have  re- 
sorted to  the  habit  of  mutilating  or  chang- 
ing In  their  oaths  the  letters  which  form 
the  Creator's  name ;  but  we  question  if  any 
have  surpassed  the  Irish  in  the  cleverness 
with  which  they  accomplish  it.  Mock 
oaths  ate  habitual  to  Irishmen  in  ordinary 
conversation ;  but  the  use  of  any  or  all  of 
them  is  not  conslderel  to  constitute  an 
oath;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  the 
mouths  of  many  who  would  not,  except 
upon  a  very  solemn  occasion  indeed,  swear 
by  the  name  of  the  Diety  in  its  proper 
form. 

The  ingenuity  of  their  mock  oaths  is 
sufficient  to  occwion  much  perplexity  to 
any  one  disposed  to  consider  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  character  and  moral  feel- 
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ing  of  the  people.  Whellier  to  note  it  iis  a 
reluctance  on  their  part  to  incur  the  guilt 
of  an  oath,  or  as  pn)of  of  habitual  tact  in 
evadinjt  it  by  artince,  is  manifestly  a  difii- 
culty  hard  to  be  overcome.  We  are  deci- 
dedly inclined  to  the  former ;  for  although 
there  is  much  laxity  of  principle  among 
Irishmen,  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
men  whose  moral  state  has  been  neglected 
by  the  legislature,  and  deteriorated  by  poli- 
tical and  religious  asperity,  acting  upon 
quick  passions  and  badly  regulated  minds 
—yet  we  know  that  they  possess,  alter  all, 
a  strong,  but  vaguo  undirected  sense  of 
devotional  feeling  and  reverence,  which 
are  associated  with  crtat  crimes  and 
awfully  dark  shades  of  character.  This 
explains  one  chief  cause  of  the  sympathv 
which  is  felt  in  Ireland  for  criminals  from 
whom  the  law  exacts  the  fatal  penalty  of 
death ;  and  it  also  account?,  independently 
of  the  existence  of  any  illegal  aesociation, 
for  the  terrible  retribution  inflicted  upon 
those  who  come  forward  to  prosecute  them. 
It  is  not  in  Ireland  with  criminals  as  in 
other  countries,  where  the  character  of  a 
murderer  or  incendiary  is  notoriously  bad, 
as  resulting  from  a  life  of  gradual  profli- 
gacy and  villaay.  Far  from  it.  In  Ireland 
you  will  liud  those  crimes  perpeirated  by 
men  who  tre  good  fathers,  good  husbands, 
good  sons,  and  good  neighbors — by  men 
who  would  share  tbeir  last  morsel  or  their 
last  shilling  with  a  fellow-crcaturu  in  dis- 
tress— who  would  generously  lose  their 
lives  for  a  man  who  had  obliged  them, 
provided  he  had  not  incurred  their  enmity 
— and  who  would  protect  a  defenceless 
stranger  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 

There  arc  some  mock  oaths  among  Irish 
men  which  must  have  h\d  their  origin  am- 
ongst those  whosfe  hubiis  of  thought  were 
much  more  elevated  than  ''ould  be  sup- 
posed to  characterise  the  lower  orders. 
"  By  the  powers  of  death "  is  never  now 
used  as  we  have  written  it ;  but  the  ludi- 
crous trave«tic  (»f  it,  "  by  the  powdhera  o' 
deir,"  i^  quite  common.  Of  this  and  other 
mock  oaths  it  may  be  right  to  observe, 
that  those  who  swear  by  theni  are  in 
gencnvl  ignorant  of  their  proper  origin. 
There  are  somi',  however,  of  this  descrip- 
tion whose  original  form  is  well  known. 
One  of  these  Paddy  displays  considerable 
ingenuity  in  using.  "  By  the  cross  "  can 
scarcely  be  classed  under  the  mock  oaths, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pressed  into 
asservations  is  amusing.  When  Paddy  is 
affirming  a  truth  he  swears  "  by  the  crass" 
simply,  and  this  with  him  is  an  oath  of 
considerable  obligation.  He  generally,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  impressive,  accom- 
panies it  with  a  suitable  action,  that  is,  he 
places  the  forefinger  of  eachjiand  across, 
that  he  may  assail  yoi}  through  two  senses 


Instead  of  one.  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
intends  to  hoax  you  by  asserting  what  is 
not  true,  ho  ingeniously  multiplies  the  oath, 
and  sweai-s  "by  the  five  crasses,"  that  is  by 
his  own  five  flngcnt,  placing  at  the  same 
time  his  four  fingers  and  his  thumbs  across 
each  other  in  a  most  impressive  and  vehe- 
ment manner.  Don't  believe  him  then— 
the  knave  is  lying  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
with  no  remorse.  "By  the  crass  o'  Christ" 
is  an  oath  of  much  solemnity,  and  seldom 
used  m  a  falsehood.  Paddy  also  often 
places  two  bits  of  straws  across,  and  some- 
times two  sticks,  upon  which  he  swears 
with  an  appt'arance  of  great  heat  and  sin- 
cerity—serf cauto  ! 

Irishmen  generally  consider  iron  as  a 
sacred  metal.  In  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  thieves  (but  few  in  nuuiber) 
are  frequently  averse  to  stealing  it.  Why 
it  possessea  this  hold  upon  their  atlections 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  rank  it  among  theh'  sacred  things, 
consider  that  to  find  it  is  lucky,  and  nailit 
over  thf Ir  doora  when  found  in  the  con- 
venient shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  It  is  aUo 
used  as  a  m''dium  of  asserting  truth.  We 
belicvCi  however,  that  the  sanction  it  im- 

!)ose8  is  not  very  stmug.  "Bv  this  blessed 
ron !"— "  by  this  blessed  an"^  holy  iron  1" 
are  oaths  of  an  inferior  grade ;  but  if  the 
circumstance  on  which  they  are  founded 
be  a  matter  of  indifiierence,  they  seldom 
depart  from  truth  in  usina  them. 

We  have  said  that  Paddy,  when  engag- 
ed in  a  flght.is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  weapon, 
and  we  muy  also  affirm  that  he  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  an  oath.  When  relating  a  nar- 
rative, or  some  circumstance  of  his  own  in- 
vention, if  contradicted,  he  will  corrobor- 
ate it,  in  order  to  sustain  his  credit  or  pro- 
duce the  proper  impression,  by  an  abrupt 
oath  upon  the  first  object  ho  can  seize. 
"  Arrah,  nonsense  1  by  this  pipe  in  my 
hand,  it's  as  tbru«  as" — and  then,  before  he 
completes  the  illustration,  he  goes  on  with 
a  fine  specimen  of  equivocation — "  By  the 
stooll'm  sittin' r.n,  it  is;  an' what  more 
would  you  have  from  me  barriu'  I  take  my 
book  oath  of  it  ?"  Thus  does  he,  under  the 
mask  of  an  insinuation,  induce  you  to  be- 
liovo  that  he  has  wctually  sworn  it,  whereas 
the  oath  is  always  left  undefined  and  in- 
complete. 

Sometimes  he  is  exceedingly  comprehen- 
sive in  bis  adjurations,  and  swears  on  a 
magnificent  scale ;  as,  for  instance,—"  By 
the  contints  of  all  the  books  that  ever  wor 
opened  an'  shut,  it's  as  thrue  as  the  sun  to 
the  dial."  This  certainly  leaves  "  the  five 
crasses"  immeasurably  behind.  However, 
be  cautious,  and  not  too  confident  in  tak- 
ing so  sweeping  and  Ibamed  an  oath  upon 
trust,  notwithstanding  its  imposing  effect. 
We  grant,  indeed,  that  an  oath  which  com- 
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res  "  the  five 


prehends  within  Its  scope  all  the  learned  li- 
Sraries  of  Europe,includiiig  even  the  Alex- 
andrian of  old.is  not  an  only  erudite  one,but 
establishos  in  a  high  degree  the  taste  of  the 
swearer,  and  displavs  on  his  part  an  un- 
common grasp  of  intellect.  Still  we  re- 
commend yon,  whenever  you  hear  an  al- 
leged fact  substantiated  by  it,  to  set  your 
ear  as  sharply  as  possible  :  for,  after  all, 
it  is  more  than  probable  tnat  every  book 
by  which  he  has  sworn  might  be  contained 
in  a  nutshell.  The  secret  may  be  briefly 
explained  :— Paddv  is  in  the  habit  of  sub- 
stituting the  word  never  for  ever.  "  By 
all  the  books  that  never  wor  opened  or 
shut,"  the  reader  perceives,  is  only  a  flour- 
ish of  trumpets — a  mere  delusion  of  the 
enemy. 

In  fact,  Paddy  has  oaths  rising  gradually 
from  the  lying  ludicrous  to  the  superstiti- 
ous solemn,  each  of  which  finely  illustrates 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. When  he  swears  "  By  the  conlints 
o'  Moll  Kelly's  Primer,"  or  '*  By  the  piper 
that  played  afore  Moses,"  vou  are,  perhaps, 
as  strongly  inclined  to  believe  him  as  when 
he  draws  upon  a  more  serious  oath  ;  that 
is,  you  alniost  regret  the  thing  is  not  the 
gospel  that  Paddv  asserts  it  to  oe.  In  the 
former  sense,  the  humorous  narrative 
which  calls  forth  the  laughable  burlesque 
of"  By  the  piper  o'  Moses,"  is  usually  the 
richest  lie  in  the  whole  range  of  Ac- 
tion. 

Paddy  is,  in  his  ejaculatory,  as  well  as  in 
all  Lis  other  mock  oaths,  a  kind  of  smug- 
gler in  morality,  imposing  as  often  as  he 
can  upon  his  own  conscience,  and  upon 
those  who  exercise  spiritual  authority  over 
hira.  Perhaps  more  of  his  oaths  are 
blood-stained  than  would  be  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Christendon  put  to- 
gether. 

Paddy's  oaths  in  his  amours  are  gener- 
ally rich  sitecimens  of  humorous  knavery 
and  cunning.  It  happens  accasionally — 
but  for  the  honor  of  our  virtuous  country- 
women, we  say  but  rarely—that  by  the 
honey  of  his  flattering  and  delusive  tongue, 
he  succeeds  in  placing  some  unsuspecting 
girl's  reputation  in  a  rather  hazardous  per- 
dicament.  When  the  priest  comes  to  in- 
vestigate the  affair,  and  to  cause  him  to 
make  compensation  to  the  innocent  crea- 
ture who  suffered  by  his  blandishments,  it 
is  almost  uniformly  ascertained  that,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  her  scruples  as  to  the  honesty 
of  his  promises,  he  had  sworn  murriage 
to  her  on  a  hook  of  baUads!!!  In  other 
Cfues  Uank  books  have  been  used  for  tiie 
same  purpose. 

If ,  however,  you  wish  to  pin  Faddy  up 
in  a  corner,  get  him  a  Relic,  a  Catholic 
prayer-book,  or  u  Douay  Bible  to  swear 
upon.    Here  is   where  the  fox—  notwith- 


standing all  his  tomingB  and  windings 
upon  heretic  Bibles,  books  of  ballads,  or 
mock  oaths— is  caught  at  last.  The  strong- 
est principle  in  him  Is  superstition.  It  may 
be  found  as  the  prime  mover  in  his  best 
and  worst  actions.  An  atrocious  man.who 
is  superstitious,  will  perform  many  good 
and  charitable  actions,  with  a  hope  that 
their  merit  in  the  sight  of  God  may 
cancel  the  guilt  of  nis  crimes.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  good  man,  who  is  super- 
stitiously  the  slave  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions, wul  lend  himself  to  those  illegal  com- 
bhiatiouB,  whose  object  is,  by  keepiug  ready 
a  system  of  organized  opposition  to  an  her- 
etical government,  to  fulfil,  if  a  political 
crisis  should  render  it  practicable,  the  ab- 
surd prophecies  of  Pastorini  and  Oolumb- 
kil.  Although  the  prophecies  of  the  form- 
er would  appear  to  be  out  of  date  to  any 
rational  reaaer,  yet  Paddy,  who  can  see  far- 
ther into  prophecy  than  auy  rational 
reader,  believes  that  Pastorini  has 
left  for  those  who  are  superstitiously 
given,  sufficient  range  of  expectation  in 
several  parts  of  his  work. 

We  might  enumerate  many  other  oaths 
in  frequent  use  among  the  peasantry  ;  but 
as  our  object  is  not  to  detail  them  at  full 
length,  we  trust  that  those  already  specifi- 
ed may  be  considered  stifflcient  to  enable 
our  readers  to  get  a  fuller  insight  into  their 
character,  and  their  moral  influence  upon 
the  people. 

The  next  thing  which  occurs  to  us  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject,  is 
eurnng  ;  and  here  agahi  Paddy  holds  "the 
first  plai."?.  His  imprecations  are  often 
full,  bitter,  and  intense.  Indeed,  there  is 
more  poetry  and  epigrammatic  point^in 
them  than  those  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

We  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  enumerate 
the  Irish  curses,  so  as  to  dojusticetoa 
subject  so  varied  and  so  liable  to  be  shift- 
ed and  improved  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
those  who  send  them  abroad.  Indeed,  to 
reduce  thorn  into  order  and  method  wOtild 
be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  Every. 
occasion,and  every  fit  of  passion,  frequent- 
ly produces  a  new  curse,  perhaps  equal  in 
bitterness  to  any  that  has  gone  before 
it. 

Many  of  the  Irish  Imprecations  are  diffl- 
ttlt  to  be  understood,  having  their  origin 
In  some  historical  event,  or  in  poetical  met- 
aphors that  require  a  considerable  process 
of  reasoning  to  explain  them.  Of  this  two- 
fold class  is  that  general  one,  "  The  curse 
of  Cromwell  on  youl"  which  means,  you 
may  auffier  all  that  a  tyrant  like  Cromwell 
would  inflict !  and  "The  curse  of  the  crows 
on  you  1"  which  is  probably  an  allusion  to 
the  Danish  invasion— a  raven  being  the 
symbol  of  Denmark ;  or  it  may  be  tanta- 
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mount  to  "  May  you  I'ot  on  the  hills,  that 
the  crows  may  feed  on  your  carcase !'' 
Perhaps  it  may  thus  bo  understood  to  im- 
precate death  upon  you  or  some  member 
of  your  house—alluding  to  the  superstition 
of  rooks  hovering  over  the  habitations  of 
the  sick,  when  the  malady  with  which  they 
are  f  Micted  is  known  to  be  fatal.  Indeed, 
the  luoter  must  certainly  be  the  meaning  of 
it,  as  is  evident  from  the  proverb  of  "  Die, 
an'  give  the  crows  a  puddin'" 

"  Hell's  cure  to  you !— the  devil's  luck  to 
you !— high  hanging  to  you  I— hard  feeding 
to  you  1— a  short  coorse  to  you !"  are  all 
pretty  intense,  and  generally  used  imder 
provocation  and  passion.  In  these  caseri 
the  curses  just  mentioned  are  directed  im- 
mediately to  the  oiiieneive  object,  and  there 
certainly  is  no  want  of  the  inalus  animus 
to  give  them  energy.  It  would  bo  easy  to 
multiply  the  imprecations  belonging  to  this 
class  among  the  peasantry,  but  the  task  is 
rather  unpleasant.  There  are  a  few,  how- 
ever, wtich,  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
genuity, wo  cannot  pass  over  ;  they  are,  in 
sooth,  studies  for  the  swearer.  "May  you 
never  die  till  you  see  your  f  antral  I"  is  a 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  periphrasis: 
it  simplj^  means,  may  you  be  hanged ;  for 
he  who  is  hanged  is  huniTously  said  to  be 
favored  with  a  view  of  that  sombre  spec- 
tacle, by  which  they  mean  the  crowd  that 
attends  an  execution.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose is,  "  May  you  die  wid  a  caper  in  your 
heel  1"—"  May  you  die  in  your  pumps  I"— 
"  May  your  last  dance  be  a  hornpipe  on  the 
air !"  These  are  all  emblematic  of  hauc:- 
ing,  and  are  uttered  sometimes  in  jest,  and 
occasionally  in  earnest.  '*  May  the  grass 
grow  before  your  door  1"  is  highly  imaghia- 
tive  and  poetical.  Nothmg,  indeed,  cim 
present  the  mind  with  a  stronger  or  more 
picturesque  emblem  of  desolation  and  ruin. 
Its  malignity  is  terrible. 

There  are  also  mock  imprecations  as 
well  as  mock  oaths.  Of  this  character 
are,  "  The  devil  go  with  you  an'  bixpence, 
an'  thin  you'll  want  neither  money  nor 
company  1"  This  humorous  and  consider- 
ate curse  is  generally  confined  totha  female 
sex.  When  Paddy  happens  to  be  in  a 
romping  mood,  and  teases  his  sweetheart 
too  much,  she  usually  utters  it  with  a 
countenance  combating  with  smiles  and 
frowns,  whilst  she  stands  in  the  act  of  pin- 
ning up  her  dishevelled  hair  ;  her  cheek, 
particularly  the  one  next  to  Paddy,  deep- 
ened into  a  becoming  blush. 

"  Bad  scran  to  you!"  is  another  form 
seldom  used  in  anger:  it  is  the  same  as 
"Hard  feeding  to  you  !"  "Bad  win'  to 
yout"  is  "  ril  health  to  you !"  it  is  nearlv 
the  same  as  "  Consumln'  (consumption)  to 
you!"  Two  other  Imprecations  come 
under  this  head,  which  we  will  class  to- 


gether, because  they  are  counterparts  of 
each  other,  with  this  difference,  that  one  of 
them  is  the  most  subtiloly  and  intensely 
withering  in  its  purport  that  can  well  be 
conceived.  The  one  is  that  common  curse, 
"  Bad  'cess  to  you !"  that  is.  bad  success 
to  you  :  we  may  identify  it  with  "  Hard 
fortune  to  you !"  The  other  is  a  keen  one, 
indeed—"  Sieeet  bad  luck  to  you !"  Now, 
whether  we  consider  the  epithet  sweet  as 
bitterly  ironical,  or  deem  it  as  a  wish  that 
prosperity  may  harden  the  heart  to  the 
accomplishment  of  future  damnation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dives,  we  must  in  either 
sense  grant  that  it  is  an  oath  of  powerful 
hatred  and  venom.  Occasionally  the 
curaoof  "  Bad  luck  to  yon!"  produces  an 
arlinirable  retort,  which  is  pretty  common. 
When  one  marl  apoliea  it  to  another,  he  is 
answered  with  "  Good  luck  to  you,  thin ; 
but  may  neither  of  t/iim  ever  Jiappen." 

"  Six  eggs  to  you,  an'  half-a-dozen  o' 
them  rotten !"— like  "  The  devil  go  with 
you  an'  si.xpence!"  is  another  of  those 
pleasantries  which  mostly  occur  in  the 
good-humored  badinage  between  the  sexes. 
It  implies  disappointment. 

There  is  a  species  of  imprecation  preva- 
lent among  Irishmen  which  we  may  term 
neutral.  It  i%  en  '?d  by  the  word  bit,  and 
merely  result'?  from  a  habit  of  swearing 
where  there  is  no  maliginity  of  purpose. 
An  Irishman,  when  corroborating  an  as- 
sertion, however  true  or  false,  will  often 
say,  "Bad  luck  to  the  bit  but  it  is  ;"— 
"bivil  fire  the  bit  but  it's  thmthl"— 
"  Damn  the  bit  but  it  is !"  and  so  on.  In 
this  form  the  mind  is  not  moved,  nor  the 
passions  excited :  it  is  therefore  probably 
the  most  insipid  of  all  their  imprecations. 
Some  of  the  most  dreadful  maledictions 
are  to  be  heard  among  the  confirmed  men- 
dicants of  Ireland.  The  wit,  the  gall,  and 
the  poetry  of  these  are  uncommon.  "  May 
you  melt  off  the  earth  like  snofr  oflF  the 
ditch !"  is  one  of  a  high  order  and  intense 
malignity;  but  it  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  mendicants,  although  they  form  that 
class  among  whicb.it  is  most  prevalent. 
Nearly  related  to  this  i<,  "  May  you  melt 
like  butther  before  a  summer  sun !"  These 
are,  indeed,  essentially  poetical  ;  they  pre- 
sent the  mind  with  appropriate  imagery, 
and  exhibit  a  comparison  perfectly  just 
and  striking.  The  former  we  think  un- 
rivalled. 

Some  of  the  Irish  imprecations  would 
appear  to  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Ordeals.  Of  this  class,  probably,  are  the 
following  :—"  May  this  be  poison  to  me  I" 
— "  May  I  be  loasted  on  red-hot  iron  1" 
Others  of  them,  from  their  boldness  of 
metaphor,  seem  to  be  of  Oriental  descent. 
One  expression,  indeed,  is  strikinglv  so. 
When  a  deep  ofilence  is  offered  to  an  Irish- 
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man,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances 
that  lie  cannot  immediately  retaliate,  lie 
usually  replies  to  his  enemy — "  You'll  sup 
sorrow  for  this  I" — "You'll  curso  the  day 
it  happened  !" — "  I'll  make  you  rub  your 
heeis  together!"  All  these  figurative 
denunciations  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
intimating  the  pain  and  agony  he  will  com- 
pel Ills  enemy  to  snfier. 

Wo  canaot  omit  a  form  of  imprecation 
for  good,  wbich  is  also  habitual  among  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  It  's  certainly 
harmloas,  aad  argued  benevolence  of  heart. 
We  mean  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing:—" Salvation  to  me!— May  I  never  do 
harm !— May  I  nevt;r  do  an  ill  turn ! — May 
I  uevtr  bin !"  The.*e  ace  generally  used  by 
men  who  are  blameless  an' I  peaceable  in 
their  lives — smple  and  well-disposed  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  world. 

At  the  head  of  those  Irish  Imprecations 
which  are  dreaded  by  the  people,  the  Ext 
communication,  of  couise.  holds  the  fir.-;- 
and  must  formidable  place.  In  the  eyus 
of  men  uf  sense  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
illiberal ;  but  to  tiie  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, who  look  upon  it  as  anything  but  a 
bnitiim  fulmen,  ii  is  terrible  indeed. 

Next  iu  Older  are  the  curtes  of  priests  in 
their  privattj  capacity,  pilgrims,  mendi- 
cants, and  idiots.  Of  those  also  Paddy  en- 
tertains a  wholesome  dread;  a  circum- 
stance which  the  pilgrim  and  mendicant 
turn  with  great  judgment  to  tlieir  own  ac- 
count. Many  a  legend  and  anecdote  do 
such  chroniclers  relate,  when  the  family, 
with  whom  they  rest  for  the  night,  are  all 
seated  around  the  winter  hearth.  These 
are  often  illu:jtrative  of  the  baneful  efiects 
of  the  poor  man's  curse.  Of  courss  they 
produce  a  proper  impression ;  and,  ar^cord- 
ingly,  Pcvddy  avoids  offending  such  persons 
in  any  way  that  might  bring  him  under 
their  displeasure. 

A  certain  clas-s  of  curses  much  drei^Jed 
in  Ireland  are  those  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  There  is.  however,  something 
touching  and  beautiful  in  this  fear  of  in- 
juring the  sorrowful  and  unprotected.  It 
18,  we  are  happy  to  say,  a  becoming  and 
promiuent  feature  in  Paddy's  character; 
for,  to  do  him  justice  in  his  virtues  as  well 
as  in  his  vices,  we  r^^npat  that  ho  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  his  humanity  to  the  lonely 
widow  and  lier  helpless  orphans.  He  wiu 
collect  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  pro- 
ceed with  them  in  a  body  to  plant  her  bit 
of  potato  ground,  to  reap  her  oats,  to  draw 
home  her  turf,  or  secure  her  hay.  Nay^,  he 
\vill  beguile  her  of  her  sorrows  with  a 
natural  sympathy  and  delicacy  that  do  him 
honor  :  his  heart  is  open  to  her  complaints 
and  his  hand  over  extended  to  assist  her. 

There  is  a  strange  opinion  to  be  found 
in  Loland  upon  the  subject  of  curses.  The 


peasantry  think  that  a  curse,  no  matter 
how  uttered,  will  fall  on  nomething ;  but 
that  it  depends  upon  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  directed,  whether  or  not  it  will 
descend  on  him.  A  curse,  wo  have  heard 
them  say,  will  rest  for  seven  years  In  the 
air,  ready  to  alight  upon  the  head  of  the 
person  who  provoked  the  malediction.  It 
hovers  over  him,  like  a  kite  over  its  prey, 
watching  the  moment  when  ho  may  be 
abandoned  by  his  guardian  angel :  if  this 
occurs,  it  shoois  wHh  the  rapidity  of  a 
meteor  on  his  head,  and  clings  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  illness,  temptation,  or  some 
other  calamity. 

They  think,  however,  that  the  blessing 
of  one  person  may  cancel  the  curse  of  an- 
other ;  but  this  opinion  does  not  aflFect  the 
theory  wo  have  just  mentioned.  When  a 
man  experiences  an  unpleasant  accident, 
they  will  say,  "  He  has  had  some  poor 
body's  curse";"  and,  on  the  contrary,  when 
he  narrowly  escapes  it.  they  say,  "  He  has 
had  some  poor  body's  blessing." 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  phrases 
of  good-will  and  affection  are  so  scrong  as 
in  Ireland.  The  Irish  languacw  actually 
flows  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  love  and 
friendship.  Sweet  and  palatable  it  is  to 
the  other  sex,  and  sweetly  can  Paddy,  with 
his  deluding  ways,  administer  it  to  them 
from  the  top  of  his  mellifluous  tongue,  as  a 
dove  feeds  lier  young,  or  as  a  kind  mother 
her  i)abe,  shaping  with  her  own  pretty 
mouth  every  morsel  of  the  delicate  viands 
before  it  goes  into  that  of  the  infant.  Tn 
this  manner  does  Paddy,  seated  behind  a 
ditch,  of  a  bright  Sunday,  when  he  ought 
to  be  at  Mass,  ifeed  up  some  innocent  girl, 
n-Jt  with  "false  music,"  but  with  sweet 
words ;  for  nothing  more  musical  or  melt- 
ing than  his  brogue  ever  dissolved  a  female 
heart.  Indeed,  It  is  of  the  danger  to  be 
appreh-^nded  from  the  melody  of  his  voice, 
that  the  admirable  and  appropriate  proverb 
speaks ;  for  when  he  addresdes  his  sweet- 
heart, under  circumstances  that  justify 
suspicion,  it  Is  generally  said— "  Paddy's 
f eedin'  her  up  wid  false  music." 

What  language  has  a  phrase  equal  in 
beauty  and  tenderness  to  mshla  ma  chree — 
pulso  of  my  Jieart  f  Can  it  be  paralleled 
m  the  whole  range  of  all  that  are,  ever 
were,  or  ever  will  be  spoken,  for  muuic, 
sweetness,  and  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  ? 
If  P-xddy  is  unrivalled  at  swearing,  he 
fairly  throws  the  world  behind  hira  at  the 
blarney.  In  professing  friendship,  and 
making  iove,  give  him  b'lt  a  taste  of  the 
native,  and  he  is  a  walking  honey-comb, 
that  eveiy  woman  who  sees  him  wishes  to 
have  a  lick  at;  and  Heaven  knows,  that 
frequently,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  placos, 
does  he  got  himself  licked  on  their  account. 
Another  expression  of  peculiar  force  is 
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viek  ma^ree — or,  son  of  my  heart  This 
is  not  only  elegant,  bat  affectionate,  beyond 
almost  any  other  phrase  except  the  forego- 
ing. It  is,  in  a  sense  somewhat  different 
from  that  in  which  the  philosophical  poet 
has  used  it,  a  beautiful  comment  upon  the 
sentiment  of  "  the  child's  the  father  of  the 
man,"  uttered  by  the  great,  we  might  al- 
most say,  the  glorious,  Wordsworth. 

We  have  seen  many  a  youth,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  standing  in  profound 
affliction  over  the  dead  bodjr  of  his  aged 
father,  exclaiming,  "  Ahir,  virJc  machree— 
vieik  machree — wuU  thu  ma/tra  teo'um? 
Wail  thu  marra  tBo'um  f  Father,  son  of  my 
heart,  son  of  my  heart,  art  thou  dead  from 
me — art  thou  dead  from  me  ?"  An  expres- 
sion, we  think,  under  any  circumstances, 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  intensity  of 
domestic  affection  which  it  expresses ;  but 
under  those  alluded  to,  we  consider  it 
altogether  elevated  in  exquisite  and  poetic 
beauty  above  the  most  powerful  symbols 
of  Oriental  imagery. 

A  third  phrase  peculiar  to  love  and  affec- 
tion, is  "  Manim  asthee  /ttt— or,  My  soul's 
within  you."  Every  person  acquainted 
with  languages  knows  how  much  bu  idiom 
suffers  by  a  literal  translation.  How  beau- 
tiful, then,  how  tender  and  powerful,  must 
those  short  expressions  be,  uttered,  too, 
with  a  fervor  of  manner  peculiar  to  a 
deeply  feeling  people,  when,  even  after  a 
literal  translation,  they  curry  so  much  of 
their  tenderuess  and  energy  into  a  lani;uage 
whcc  genius  is  cold  when  compared  to  the 
glowing  beauty  of  the  Irish. 

Mavourneen  dlieelisit,  too,  is  only  a  short 
phrase,  but,  coming  warm  and  mellowed 
from  Paddy's  lips  into  the  ear  of  his  eoUeen 
dhai,  it  is  a  perfect  spell — a  sweet  murmur, 
to  which  the  tenia  ausuri'ui  of  the  Hybla 
bees  is,  with  all  their  honey,  jarring  dis- 
cord. How  tame  is  "  My  sweet  darling," 
its  literal  translation,  compared  to  its  soft 
and  lulling  intonations.  There  is  a  dis- 
solving, entrancinjj,  beguiling,  deluding, 
flattering,  iasinuatmg,  coaxing,  winning, 
inveigling,  roguitth,  palavering,  come-over- 
ing,  coracdhering,  consenting,  blarneying, 
killing,  willing,  ctiarm  in  it,  wortli  all  the 
philtrbe  .that  ever  the  gross  knavery  of  a 
withered  alcbyraist  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  those  who  inhabit  the  othsr 
nations  of  the  earth — ^for  we  don't  read 
that  those  s^irivelled  philtre-mongers  ever 
prospered  in  Ireland. 

No,  no— let  Paddy  alone.  If  he  hWes 
intensely,  and  effectually,  he  loves  intunse- 
lv|JjiiMitprchensively,  and  gallantly.  To 
Wve  -with  power  is  a  proof  of  a  large  soul, 
and  to  hato  well  is,  according  to  the  great 
moralist,  a  thing  in  itself  to  be  loved. 
Ireland  to,  therefore,  through  all  its  sects, 
parties,  and  rtli^ions,  an  amicable  nation. 


Their  affections  are,  indeed,  so  vivid,  that 
they  scruple  not  sometimes  to  kill  each 
other  with  kindness :  but  we  hope  that  the 
march  of  love  and  friendship  will  not  only 
keep  pace  with,  but  outsla-ip,  the  march  of 
intellect 

Peter  Gonnell  was  for  many  years  of  his 
life  a  pattern  and  a  proverb  for  industry  and 
sobriety.  He  first  began  the  world  as  the 
keeper  of  a  shebeen-house  at  tlie  cross- 
roads, about  four  miles  from  the  town  of 
Ballypoteen.  He  was  decidedly  an  honest 
man  to  his  neighbors,  but  a  knave  to  ex- 
cisemen, whom  he  hated  by  a  kind  of  in> 
stinc*^^  that  ho  had,  which,  prompted  him, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  to  render 
them  every  practicable  in.lurv  within  the 
compass  of  bis  ingenuity.  SJiebeen-house 
keepers  and  excisemen  iiave  been,  time 
out  of  mind,  destructive  of  each  other ;  the 
exciseman  pouncing  like  a  beast  or  bird  of 
prey  upon  the  shebeen-man  and  his  illicit 
spirits;  the  shebeen-man  stavmc  in  the 
exciseman,  like  a  barrel  of  doublings,  by  a 
knock  from  behind  the  hedge,  which 
sometimes  sent  him  to  what  is  emphatically 
called  the  world  of  spirits.  For  this,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  the  shebet-n-man 
WHS  hanged ;  but  as  his  death  only  mul- 
tiplied &at  of  the  excisemen  in  a  geomet- 
rical ratio,  the  sharp  scented  f  rat  emit}'  re- 
sf)lvod.  if  possible,  not  to  risk  their  lives, 
either  by  exposing  themselves  to  the  neces- 
sity of  travelling  ]ff  night,  or  prosecutmg 
by  day.  In  this  they  acted  wisely  ana 
prudently ;  fewer  of  the  unfortuualu  peas- 
antry were  shot  in  itheir  rencounters  with 
the  yeomanry  or  mili'ia  on  such  occasions, 
and  the  retidiations  became  by  degrees  less 
frequent,  until,  at  length,  the  murder  of  a 
ganger  become  a  rare  occurrence  in  the 
country. 

Peter,  before  his  marriage,  had  wrought 
as  laboring  servant  to  a  man  who  kept  two 
or  three  private  stills  in  those  caverns 
among  the  remote  mountains,  to  which 
the  ganger  never  thought  of  penetrating, 
because  he  supposed  that  no  humnn  enter- 
prise would  lutve  ever  dreamed  of  advanc- 
ing farther  into  them  than  appetvred  to 
him  to  be  practicable.  In  this  he  was  fre- 
quently mistaken :  for  though  the  still- 
house  was  in  many  cases  inaccessible  to 
horses,  yet  by  the  contrivance  of  sHpea— 
a  kind  of  sltdge— a  dozen  taea  could  draw 
a  couple  of  sacks  ot  barley  with  less  trou- 
ble, and  at  a  quicker  pace  than  if  horses 
only  were  employed.  By  this,  and  many 
other  similar  contrivances,  the  peasantry 
were  often  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  private  distillation  in  places  so  distant, 
that  few  pers''  Could  suspect  them  as 
likely  to  be  choBt..  for  such  purpo.'es.  The 
uncommon  persout\l  strength,  the  daring 
I  spirit,  the  groat  adroitness  of  Puter  Codp- 
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nell,  rendered  him  a  valuable  acqusition  to 
his  masler  In  the  course  of  his  iliicit  occu- 
pations. Peter  was,  in  addition  to  his  other 
qualities,  sober  and  ready-witted,  so  that 
whenever  the  gauger  madehia  appearance, 
his  expedients  to  baffle  him  were  often  m- 
Imitable.  Those  expedients  did  not,  how- 
ever, always  arise  from  the  exigency  of 
the  moment;  they  were  often  very  delib- 
erately, and  with  soof  e  exertion  of  iogenu- 
itr,  planned  b^  the  proprietors  and  friends 
ox  such  establishments,  perhaps  for  weeks 
before  the  ganger's  visit  occurred.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  cauger's  object 
was  to  take  them,  if  possi]ue,by  surprise, 
it  frequently  happened  thatliis  appearance 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unwelcome. 
It  vraatlien  that  the  prompt  ingenuity  of 
the  people  was  fully  seen,  felt  and  under- 
stood, by  tiie  baffled  exciseman,  who  too 
often  had  just  grounds  for  bitterly  cursing 
their  talent  at  outwitting  him. 

Peter  served  his  master  as  a  kind  of  su- 
perintendent in  sucli  places,  until  he  gained 
the  full  knowledge  or  distilling,  according 
to  the  processes  used  by  the  most  popular 
adepts  in  the  art.  Having  acquired  thL«, 
he  set  up  as  a  professor,  and  had  an  excel- 
lent business.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
put  together  by  degrees  a  small  purse  of 
money,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty 
guineas— no  inconsiderable  sum  for  a 
young  Irishman  who  intends  tp  begin  the 
world  on  his  own  account  He  accordingly 
married,  and,  as  the  inflahnce  of  a  wife  is 
naually  not  to  be  controlled  during  the 
honey-moon,  Mrs.  Connell  prevailed  on 
Peter  to  reluiqulsh  his  trade  of  distiller, 
and  embrace  some  other  mode  of  life  thnt 
might  not  render  their  living  so  much 
asunder  necessnnr.  Peter  suffered  himself 
to  be  prevailed  upon,  and  promised  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  private  dis- 
tillation as  a  distiller.  One  of  the  great- 
est curses  attending  this  lawless  businoss, 
is  the  idle  and  irregular  habit  of  life  which 
it  gradually  induces.  Peter  could  not  now 
relish  the  labor  of  an  agriculturist,  to  which 
he  liad  bcnn  bred,  and  yet  ho  was  too  pru- 
dent to  sit  down  and  draw  hirf  own  and 
his  wife's  support  from  so  exhaustfble  a 
source  as  twenty  guim-as.  Two  or  three 
days  piiiit,  during  which  ho  "  cudijclled 
his  brains,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  in 
plans  for  his  future  subsistence;  two  or 
three  consultations  were  held  with  Ellish, 
in  which  their  heads  were  laid  together, 
and  as  it  was  still  the  honey-moon,  the  si^ 
ject  matter  of  the  consultation,  of  course, 
was  completely  foM[otten.  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  a  second  month,  however,  they 
were  able  to  think  of  many  other  things 
In  addition  to  the  fondlings  and  endear- 
ments of  a  ne wly -married  couplOi  Peter 
was  every  day  becoming  more  his  own 


man,  and  Ellish  by  degrees  more  her  own 
woman.  "The  purple  light  of  love," 
which  had  changed  Peter's  red  hair  into  a 
rich  auburn,  and  his  swivel  eye  into  a 
knowing  wink,  exceedingly  irresistible  in 
his  bachelorship,  as  he  made  her  believe, 
to  the  country  girls— had  passed  away, 
taking  the  aforesaid  auburn  along  with  it, 
and  leaving  nothing  but  the  genuine  carrot 
behind.  Peter,  too,  on  opening  his  eyes 
one  morning  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Utird  month,  perceived  that  his  wife  was, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  a  thumping 
red-cheeked  wench,  with  good  eyes,  a 
mouth  rather  large,  and  a  nose  very  much 
resembling,  in  its  curve,  the  seat  of  a  sad- 
dle, allowmg  the  top  to  correspond  with 
the  pnnunel. 

"  Pether,"  said  she,  "it's  like  a  dhrame  to 
me  that  you're  neglectin'  your  business, 
alanna." 

"  Is  it  you,  beauty  ?  but,  may  be,  you'd 
first  point  out  to  me  what  business,  barrin' 
buttherln'  up  yourself,  I  have  to  mind,  yon 
phaiiix  bright?" 

"  (Juit  yourself,  Pether !  it's  time  for  you 
to  fltive  up  your  ould  ways;  you  caught 
one  bird  wid  them,  an'  that's  enough. 
What  do  you  intend  to  do?  It's  full  time 
for  you  to  be  lookin'  about  you !" 

"Lookin'  about  me?  What  do  you 
mane,  Ellish  ? '' 

"  The  dickens  a  bit  o'  me  thought  of  it," 
replied  the  wife,  laughing  at  the  uninten- 
tional allusion  to  the  circumspect  character 
of  Peter's  eyes — "  upon  my  falx,  I  didn't — 
ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"  Why,  thin,  but  you're  full  of  fun,  sure 
enough,  if  that's  what  you're  at.  Maybe, 
avourneen,  if  I  had  looked  right  afore  me, 
as  I  ought  to  do,  it's  Eatty  Murray  an'  her 
snug  farm  I'd  have,  instead  of  " — 

Peter  hesitated.  The  rapid  feelings  of  a 
woman,  and  an  .Irishwoman,  quick  and 
tender,  had  com^>forth  and  subdued  him. 
Bhe  had  not  voliintfirilv  alluded  to  his  eyes ; 
but  on  seeing  Peter  oftiended,  she  immedi- 
ately expressed  that  sorrow  and  submission 
which  are  most  powerful  when  accom- 
panied by  innocence,  and  yhen  meekly  as- 
sumed, to  pacify  rather  than  to  convmce. 
A  tear  started  to  her  eye,  and  with  a  voice 
melted  into  unaffected  tenderness,  she  ad- 
dressed him,  but  he  scarcely  gave  her  time 
to  speak. 

"  No,  avourneen,  no,  I  won't  say  what  I 
was  goin'  to  mintion.  I  won't  indeed, 
Ellish ,  dear ;  an'  forgive  me  for  woundin' 

Jour  feelins,  atmnna  dhat*  Hell  resave 
er  an'  her  farm  I  I  dnnna  what  put  her 
into  my  head  at  all;  but  I  thought  you  wor 
jokin'  me  about  my  eyes :  an'  sure  if  }/o\x 
war,  acusbla,  that's  no  rasou  that  I'd  no» 
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allow  you  to  do  that  an'  more  wid  your 
own  Pether.  Give  me  &alew$ther,\  agrah— 
a  Bwetjt  one,  now  1" 

He  then  laid  his  mouth  to  hers,  and  ?m- 
mediiitely  a  sound,  nearly  resembling?  a 
pistol-shot,  was  heard  through  every  part 
of  the  house.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  kiss  upon  a 
scale  of  such  magnitude  tliat  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  might  not  blush  t(»  be  charged 
with  it,  A  reconciliation  took  place,  and 
in  due  time  it  was  determined  that  Peter, 
as  he  understood  poteen,  should  open  a 
shebeen-houso. 

The  moment  this  resolution  was  made, 
the  wife  kept  coaxing  him,  until  he  took  a 
small  house  at  the  cross-roads  before  alluded 
to,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  he 
was  established,  if  not  in  his  own  line,  yet 
in  a  mode  of  life  approximating  to  it  as 
nearly  as  the  inclination  of  Ellish  would 
permit.  The  cabin  which  they  occupied 
had  a  kitchen  in  the  middle,  and  a  room  at 
each  end  of  it,  in  one  of  which  was 
their  own  humble  chaff  bed,  with  its  blue 
quilted  drugget  cover;  in  the  other  stood  a 
couple  of  small  tables;  some  btools,  a  short 
form,  and  one  chair,  being  a  present  from 
his  father-in-law.  These  constituted  Peter's 
whole  establishment,  so  far  as  it  defied  the 
ganger.  To  this  we  must  add  a  five  gallon 
keg~of  spirits  hid  in  the  garden,  and  a  roll 
of  smuggled  tobacco.  Prom  the  former  he 
bottled^  over  night,  as  much  as  was  usually 
drank  the  following  day:  and  from  the  to- 
bacco, which  was  also  kept  under  ground, 
he  cut,  with  the  same  caution,  as  nmch  as 
to-morrow's  exigencies  mi/jht  require.  This 
he  kept  in  his  coat  pocket,  a  place  whe^e 
the  ganger  would  never  think  of  searching 
for  it,  divided  into  halfpenny  and  penny- 
worths, ounces  or  half -ounces,  according  as 
it  might  be  required ;  and  as  he  had  it  with- 
out duty,  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  he 
dealt  it  out  .to  his  neighbors  soon  brought 
him  a  large  increase  of  custom. 

Peter's  wife  was  an  -^"■"^Uent  manager, 
and  he  himself  a  plef  nod- humored 

man,  full  of  whim  an  "  uensive  mirth. 
His  powers  of  amusemoat  were  of  a  high 
order,  considering  his  station  in  life  and  his 
want  of  education.  These  qualities  con- 
tributed, in  a  great  degree,  to  brin^  both 
the  young  and  the  old  to  his  house  during 
the  long  winter  nights,  in  order  to  hear  the 
fine  racy  humor  with  which  he  related  his 
frequent  adventures  and  battles  with  ex> 
cisemen.  In  the  summer  evenings,  he  usu- 
ally engased  a  piper  or  fiddler,  and  had  a 
dance,  a  contrivance  by  which  he  not  only 
rendered  himself  popular,  but  increased  his 
.1)usiness. 

In  this  mode  of  life,  the  greatest  source 
of.  anxiety  to  Peter  and  Ellish  was  the  diffl- 

t  A  kiss  of  fondnesa. 


culty  of  not  offending  their  friends  by  re- 
fusing to  give  them  credit.  Many  plans 
were,  with  great  skill  and  f  orethoaffht,  de- 
vised to  obviate  this  evil ;  but  all  f aued^  A 
short  board  was  first  procured,  on  which 
they  got  written  with  chalk — 

"Ko  credit  glv'n— -barrin^  a  tbrlfle  to  Pether's 
friends." 

Before  a  week  passed,  after  this  intima- 
tion, the  number  oi" "  Pother's  friends"  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  neither  he'  nor 
Ellish  knew  the  half  of  them.  Every 
scamp  in  the  parish  was  hand  and  p;iove 
with  him :  the  drinking  tribe,  particularly, 
became  desperately  attached  to  him  and 
Ellish.  Peter  was  naturally  kind-hearted, 
and  found  that  his  firmest  resolutions  too 
often  gave  way  befc  the  open  fiattery 
with  which  he  w  assailed.  He  then 
changed  his  hand,  auu  left  Ellish  lo  bear 
the  brunt  of  their  blarney.  "Whenever  any 
person  or  persons  were  seen  approaching 
the  house,  Peter,  if  he  had  reason  to  expect 
an  attack  upon  his  indulgence,  prepared 
himself  for  a  retreat.  He  Kept  his  eye  to 
the  window,  and  if  they  turned  from  the 
direct  line  of  the  road,  he  immediately 
slipped  into  bed,  and  lay  close  in  order  to 
escape  them.    In  the  mean  time  they  enter. 

"  God  save  all  here  I  Ellish,  agra  ina- 
chree,  how  are  you  ?" 

"  Gk)d  save  you  kindlv  1  Faix,  I  am  mid- 
dlin',  I  thank  you,  Condy ;  how  is  yourself 
an'  all  at  home?" 

"  Devil  a  heartitf,  barrin'  my  father,  that's 
touched  wid  a  1^  of  appetite  afther  his 
meals — ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  Musha.  the  dickens  be  an  you,  Condy, 
but  you're  your  father's  son,  any  way;  the 
best  company  in  Europe  is  the  same  man. 
Throth,  whether  you're  jokin'  or  not,  Pdbe 
sarry  to  hear  of  anythi  ng  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, dacent  man.  Boya,  won't  ye  go  down 
to  the  other  room  ?" 

"  Go  way  wid  yez,  boys,  till  I  spake  to 
Ellish  here  about  the  affairs  o'  the  nation. 
Why,  Ellish,  you  stand  the  cut  all  to  pieces. 
By  the  continteo' the  book,  you  do;  Pether 
doesn't  stand  it  half  so  well.  How  is  he, 
the  thief?" 

"  Throth,  he's  not  well  to-day,  in  regard 
of  a  smotherin'  about  the  heart  he  tuck 
this  momin'  afther  his  breakfast  He  jist 
laid  himself  on  the  bed  a  whde,  to  see  if  it 
would  go  off  of  him — God  bo  praise'l  for  all 
his  marcies !" 

"  Thin,  upon  my  aofcvation,  I'm  sarry  to 
hear  it,  and  so  will  all  at  home,  for  there's 
not  in  the  parish  wd're  sittin'  in  a  couple 
that  our  family  has  a  greater  reeard  an' 
friendship  for,  than  him  an'  yourself.  Faix, 
my  modber,  no  longer  ago  than  Friday 
night  last,  argued  down  Bartle  Meegan's 
throath,  that  you  and  Biddy  Martin  war 
the  two  portliest  weemen  that  oomes  into 
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the  chape].  Ood  forgive  myseir,  I  was  near 
quarrelin'  wld  Bartlo  on  the  head  of  it,  b9- 
kase  I  tuck  my  modher's  part,  as  I  bad  good 
rigbt  to  do." 

"Ibratb,  I'm  thankful  to  you  both, 
Condy,  for  your  kindness." 

''Oh,  the finrra  taste  o'  kiodneFs  was  in  it 
at  all,  Ellisb,  'twas  only  the  truth ;  an'  as 
long  as  I  live  I'll  stand  up  for  that." 

"  Arrah ,  bow  is  your  aunt  down  at  Cam- 
tall  r 

"  Indeod  thin  but  middlin',  not  gettin' 
her  health ;  she'll  soon  fcive  the  crow  a 

{luddin',  any  way ;  thin,  Ellisb,  you  thief 
'm  in  for  the  y  allow  boys.    Do  you  know 
thim  that  came  in  wid  mo  ?" 

"  Why  thin  I  can't  say  I  do.  Wb;)  are 
they,  Condy  ?" 

"  Why  one  o'  them's  a  bachelor  to  my 
sistber  Korab,  a  very  dacent  boy,  indeed — 
him  wid  the  frieze  jock  npon  him,  an'  the 
buckskin  breeches.  The  other  three's  from 
"Teemabraighera  beyant.  They're  related 
to  my  brother-in-law,  Mick  Dillon,  by  bis 
first  wife's  brothpr-in-law's  uncle.  The^y're 
ceme  to  this  neighborhood  till  the  'Sizes, 
bad  luck  to  them,  goes  over ;  for  you  see, 
they're  in  a  little  throuble." 

"  The  Lord  grant  them  safe  out  of  it, 
poor  boys!" 

"  I  brought  them  up  bore  to  treat  them, 
poor  fellows;  an'.  Ellisb,  avourneen,  you 
must  credit  me  for  whatBomever  we  may 
have.  The  thruth  is,  you  see,  that  when 
we  left  home,  none  of  ua  had  any  notion 
of  driukin',  or  I'd  a  put  somethin'  in  my 
pocket,  so  that  I'm  taken  at  an  average. — 
Bud-an'-age!  bow  is  little  Dan?  Sowl, 
Ellisb,  that  goorsoon,  when  Mo  grows  up, 
will  be  a  credit  to  you.  I  don't  think 
there's  a  fi)ier  child  in  Europe  of  bis  age,  so 
there  isn't." 

"  Indeed,  he's  a  good  child.  Condy.  But, 
Condy,  avick,  about  givin'  credit : — by  tbun 
five  craeses,  if  1  could  give  score  to  amr 
boy  in  the  parish,  it  'ud  be  to  yourself.  It 
was  only  last  night  that  I  made  a  promise 
against  doin'  sich  a  thing  for  man  or  mor- 
tual.  We're  a'most  broken  an'  barrish'd 
out  o'  house  iin'  home  by  it ;  an'  what's 
more,  Condy,  we  intend  to  give  up  tbfivbu- 
1^688.  The  landlord's  at  us  every  day  for 
his  rint,  an' we  owe  for  the  two  last  kegs 
we  got,  but  hasn't  a  ra^  to  meet  aitfaW  o' 
thim ;  an'  enough  due  to  us  if  we  could  get 
it  together ;  an'  whisper,  Condy,  atween 
ourselves,  that's  what  ails  Pether,  although 
he  doesn't  wish  to  let  an  to  any  one  about 
k" 

*•  WeU,  but  you  know  I'm  Bate,  Blll^ !" 

"  r  know  you  are,  avoumeen,  sB^fhebanlc 

itieli ;  an'  should  have  what  you  want  wid 

a  heart  an'  a  half,  only  for  the  promise  I 

made  an  my  two  knees  last  n.^ht,  aginst 


I  givin'  credit  to  man  or  woman.  Why  the 
dickens  didn't  you  come  yistberday  ?" 

"  Didn't  I  ten  you,  woman  alive,  that  it 
was  by  hccident,  an'  that  I  wished  to  sarve 
the  house,  that  wo  came  at  all.  Come, 
come,  Ellisb ;  don't  disgrace  me  afore  my 
sisther's  bachelor  an'  the  sthrauge  boys 
that's  to  the  fore.  By  this  staff  in  my  hand » 
I  wouldn't  for  the  best  cow  in  our  byre  be 
put  to  the  blush  atore  thim ;  an'  twsides, 
there's  a  deeveeiiBhip*  atween  your  family 
an'  ours." 

"  Condy,  avoumeen,  say  no  more ;  If  you 
were  fed  from  the  same  breast  wid  nic,  I 
couldn't,  nor  wouldn't  break  my  promise. 
I  wouldn't  have  the  sin  of  it  an  me  for  the 
weftHh  o'  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  Bedad,  you're  a  quare  woman ;  an'  only 
that  my  regard  for  you  is  great  entirely,  we 
would  b»  two,  Ellisb ;  but  I  know^you'ro 
dacent  still." 

He  then  left  her  and  joined  his  friends 
in  the  little  room  that  was  appropriated  for 
drinking,  where,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth, 
he  related  the  failure  of  the  plan  they  had 
formed  for  outwitting  Peter  and  Ellisb. 

'•  Boys,"  said  fie,  "  she's  too  many  for  us. 
St.  Pether  himself  wouldn't  make  a  band 
of  her.  Faix,  she's  a  cute  one.  I  palaver- 
ed her  at  the  rate  of  a  hunt,  an'  she  pedme 
back  in  my  own  coin,  with  dacent  intherest 
— ^but  no  whiskey  1— Now  to  take  a  rise  out 
o'  Pether.  Jist  sit  where  ye  are,  till  I  come 
back." 

He  tben  left  them  enjoying  the  intended 
"  spree,"  and  went  back  to  EUish. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  Ellisb,  if  any  one  had 
took  their  book  oath  that  you'd  ref^ise  my 
father's  son  sicb  a  thrifle,  I  wouldn't  believe 
them.  It's  not  wid  Pether's  knowledge 
you  do  it,  I'll  be  bound.  But  bad  as  you 
thrated  us,  sure  we  must  see  how  the  poor 
follow  is,  at  any  rate." 

As  he  spoke,  and  before  Ellisb  bad  time 
to  prevent  him,  be  pressed  into  the  room 
where  Peter  lay. 

"  Why,  tare  alive,  Pether,  is  it  in  biad  you 
are,  at  this  hour  o'  the  day  ?" 

"  Eh  ?    Who's  that— who's  that  ?  <A !" 

"  Why  tbin,  the  surra  lie  undher  you,  is 
that  the  way  wid  you  ?" 

"Oh!— ohl    Bb?    Is  that  Condy?" 

'-  All  that's  to  the  fore  of  him.  What's 
astbray  wid  you,  man  alive?" 

"  Throth,  Condy,  I  don't  know,  rightly. 
I  went  out,  wantin'  my  coat,  about  a  week 
ago,  and  got  cowld  in  the  small o'  the  back; 
I've  a  pain  in  it  ever  since.    Be  sittui'i" 

"  ts  your  heart  safe  ?  You  have  no  smo- 
therln'  or  anything  upon  ^</" 

"  Why  thin,  thank  goodness,  no ;  it's  all 
about  my  back  an'  my  hinches." 

"  Dlvu  a  thing  it  is  but  a  complaint  they 
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call  an  aUoverneas  ails  you,  you  skhaimer  o' 
the  world  wide.  'Tis  the  oil  o'  the  hazel, 
or  a  rubbln'  down  wid  an  oak  towel  you 
want  Get  up,  I  say,  or  by  this  an'  by  that, 
ril  flail  you  wldin  an  inch  o'  your  life." 

"  Is  it  beside  yourself  you  are,  Oondy  ?" 

"  No,  no,  falx ;  I've  found  you  out ;  Ellish 
Is  af  ther  tellin'  me  that  it  was  a  stnotherin' 
on  the  heart ;  but  it's  a  pain  m  the  small 
o'  the  back  wid  ymrse^f.  Oh,  you  bom  de- 
saver  I  Qetup,  I  say  agin,  afore  I  take  the 
stick  to  you  1" 

"  Why  thin,  all  sorts  o'  fortune  to  you, 
Condy— ha,ha,  hal— butyou're  the  sarra's 
pet,  for  there's  no  escapin*  you.  What  was 
that  I  heard  atween  you  an'  Ellish?"  said 
Peter,  getting  up. 

"  The  sarra  metther  to  you.  If  you  be- 
have yourself  J  we  may  let  you  into  the 
wrong  side  o'  the  sacret  afore  you  die.  Go 
an'  get  us  a  pint  o'  what  you  know,"  replied 
Condy,  as  he  and  Peter  entered  the  kit- 
chen. 

"  Ellish,"  said  Peter,  "I  suppose  we  must 
give  it  to  thim.  Give  it— give  it,  avour- 
neen.  Now,  Condy,  whin  'ill  you  pay  me 
for  this?" 

"Never  fret  yourself  about  that ;  you'll 
he  ped.  Honor  bright,  as  the  black  said 
whin  he  stole  the  boots." 

"  Now,  Pether,"  said  the  wife,  "  sure  it's 
no  use  azin'  me  to  give  it,  afther  the  pro- 
mise I  made  last  night.  Give  it  yourself  ; 
for  me,  I'll  have  no  hand  in  sich  things, 
good  or  bad.  I  hope  we'll  soon  get  out  of 
it  altogether,  for  mysclf's  sick  an'  sore  of 
it,  dear  knows !" 

Peter  accordingly  furnished  them  with 
the  liquor,  and  cot  a  promise  that  Condy 
would  certainly  pay  him  at  mass  on  the 
following  Sunday,  which  was  only  three 
days  distant.  The  fun  of  the  boys  was  ex- 
uberant at  Condy's  success ;  they  drank, 
and  laughed,  and  sang,  until  pint  after  pint 
followed  in  rapid  succession. 

Every  additional  inroad  upon  the  keg 
brought  a  fresh  groan  from  Ellish;  and 
even  Peter  himself  began  to  look  blank  as 
their  potations  deepened.  When  the  night 
was  far  advanced  they  departed,  after  hav- 
ing first  overwhelmed  Ellish  with  profes- 
sions of  the  warmest  friendship,  promising 
that  in  future  she  exclusively  should  reap 
whatever  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from 
fheir  patronage. 

In  the  meantime  Condy  forgot  to  perform 
his  promise.  The  next  Sunday  passed,  but 
Peter  was  not  paid,  nor  was  nis  clever 
debtor  seen  at  mass,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sheebeen-house,  for  many  a  month 
afterwards— an  instance  of  ingratitude 
which  mortified  his  creditor  extremely. 
The  latter,  v^ho  fdt  that  it  was  a  take »'», 
resolved  to  cut  snort  all  hopes  of  obtahiing 
credit  from  them  in  future.    In  about  a 


week  after  the  foregoing  hoax,  he  got  up  a 
board,  presenting  a  more  vigorous  refusal 
of  snore  than  the  former.  Hu  friends,  who 
were  more  in  number  than  he  could  possi- 
bly have  imagined,  on  this  occasion,  were 
altogether  wiped  out  of  the  exception.  The 
notice  ran  to  the  following  effect : — 

"Notice  to  ttao  Public,  and  to  Pether  OotmeWi 
frUruU  in  partidar.—Dlvil  rceavo  tho  morsel  OJF 
credit  will  be  gor.  or  Biven  in  this  hou«e,  whtU 
there  is  stick  or  stone  of  it  torother,  barrln'  them 
that  axes  It  has  the  rtadp  money. 

"  PiTaxKX  his  mark  Coniull. 
"  Bllish  X  her  mark  Connbix." 

This  regulation,  considering  everything, 
was  a  very  proper  one.  It  occasioned  much 
mirth  amongst  Peter's  customers ;  but  Peter 
cared  little  about  that,  provided  he  made 
the  money. 

Thti  progress  of  his  prosperity,  dating  it 
from  so  small  a  beginning,  was  certainly 
slow.  He  owed  it  principally  to  the  care- 
ful habits  of  Ellish,  and  his  own  sobriety. 
He  was  prudent  enough  to  avoid  placing 
any  sign  in  his  window,  by  which  his  house 
could  be  known  as  &  shebeen;  for  he  was 
not  ignorant  that  there  is  no  clas3  of  men 
more  learned  in  this  species  of  aierocrlyphics 
than  excisemen.  At  all  events,  lie  was 
prepared  for  them,  had  they  come  to  ex- 
amine his  premices.  Nothing  that  could 
bring  him  within  the  law  was  ever  kept 
visilue.  The  cask  that  contained  the  poteen 
was  seldom  a  week  in  the  same  place  of 
concealment,  which  was  mostly,  as  we 
have  said,  under  erouud.  The  tobacco  was 
weTghed  and  subdivided  into  small  quanti- 
ties, which,  in  addition  to  what  he  carried 
in  his  pocket,  were  distributed  in  various 
crevices  and  crannies  of  the  house ;  some- 
limes  under  the  thatch ;  sometimes  under  a 
dish  on  the  dresser,  but  generally  in  a 
damp  place. 

When  they  had  been  two  or  three  years 
thus  employed,  Peter,  at  the  solicitation  of 
his  wife,  took  a  small  farm. 

"  You're  stout  an'  able,"  said  she ;  "  an' 
as  I  can  manage  the  house  without  you. 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to  take  a  bit  o' 
ground — nine  or  ton  acres,  suppose — an' 
thry  your  hand  at  it  ?  Sure  you  wor  wanst 
the  greatest  man  in  the  parish  about  a  farm. 
Surely  that  'ud  be  dacenter  nor  to  be 
shingeivl!  about,  invintin'  truth  and  lies  for 
other  people,  whin  they're  at  their  wor^ 
to  make  thhn  laugh,  an'  you  doiu'  nothin* 
but  standin'  over  thim,  wid  your  hands 
down  to  the  bottom  o*  your  pockets?  Do, 
Pether,  th^  it,  avick,  an'  you'll  see  it 'ill 
prosper  wid  us,  plaseGod." 

"  Faix  rmladln'  an  asier  life,  Ellish." 

"  But  are  you  ladin'  a  dacenter  or  a  more 
becominer  in  life  ?" 

"WhyIthink,widout  doubt,  that  it's 
more  becominer  to  walk  about  like  a  gin> 
tleman,  nor  to  be  workin'  like  a  slave." 
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"  Qintloman  I  Musha,  is  it  to  the  fair 
vou're  bringin'  yourself?  Wliy,  you  greal 
big  bostbo«>)),  isn't  it  botli  a  sio  aa'  a  sbame 
to  eeti  you  sailiu'  about  among  the  neigh)  lors 
lilce  a  stbray  turkey,  widout  a  hand's  turn 
to  do  ?  But,  any  way,  take  my  advice,  a 
vllIiHh — will  you,  aroon? — an'  faix  vou'U 
see  how  rich  we'll  get,  wid  a  blessin'  ^' 

"  Eirish,  you're  a  deludber '" 

"  Well,  an'  what  suppose  ?  To  be  sure  I 
am.  Usen'tyou  be  foUowin'  me,  like  a 
calf  afther  the  finger  ?— ha,  ha,  ha  !— Will 
you  do  my  biddin',  Pether  darlin'  ?" 

Hetar  gave  her  a  shrewd  significant  wink, 
in  contradiction  to  what  he  considered  the 
pegrading  comparison  she  had  just  made. 

"Ellen,  you're  beside  the  mark,  you 
beauty ;  always  put  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse,  woman  alive !  Didn't  you  often  an' 
often  swetvr  to  me,  upon  two  green  ribbons 
acrass  one  another,  that  you  liked  a  fed 
head  best,  an'  that  the  reader  it  was  yeu 
liked  it  the  bctther  ?" 

"  An'  it  was  tbruth,  too ;  an'  sure,  by  the 
same  i  token,  where  could  I  get  one  half 
80  red  as  your  own  ?  Faix,  I  Imew  what  I 
was  about  I  I  wouldn't  give  you  yet  for 
e'er  a  young  man  in  the  parish,  if  I  was  a 
widow  to  morrow.  Will  you  take  the 
land?" 

"Sothhi,  afther  all,  if  the  head  hadn't 
been  an  mc,  I  wouldn't  be  a  favorite  wid 
you  ?— ha,  ha,  ha  1" 

"  Qet  out  wid  you,  an'  spake  sinse.  Throth 
if  you  don't  say  aither  ay  or  no,  I'll  give 
myself  no  more  bother  about  it..  There  we 

are  now  wid  some  guineas  together,  an' 

Faix,  Pether,  you're  vexin'  me  I" 

"  Do  you  want  an  answer?" 

"  Why,  if  it's  plasin'  to  your  lunwr,  I'd 
have  no  objection." 

"  Well,  will  -  ju  have  my  new  big  coat 
made  agin  8hr,j!ft :"  * 

"  Ay  will  I,  in  case  you  do  what  I  say ; 
but  if  you  don't,  the  sarra  stitch  of  it  '11  go 
to  your  back  this  twelvemonth,  maybe,  if 
you  vex  me.    Now !" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what:  my  mind's 
made  up— I  ioia  take  the  land;  an'  I'll 
show  the  neighbors  what  Pether  Connell 
can  do  yit." 

"  Augh !  augh !  mavoumeen,  that  you 
WOT  1  Throth  ril  fry  a  bit  o'  the  bacon  for 
our  dinner  to-day,  on  the  head  o'  that, 
although  I  didn't  intend  to  touch  it  till 


Ellish,  in  fact,  was  a  perfect  mistress 
of  the  science  of  wheedling ;  but  as 
it  appears  instinctive  in  the  sex,  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  Peter 
himself  was  easy,  or  rather  indolent,  till 


*  £hroTetldo. 


properly  excited  by  the  influence  of  ade- 
quate motives;  but  no  sooner  were  the 
energies  .that  slumbered  in  him  called  mto 
activity,  than  he  displayed  s  fimmess  of 
purpose,  and  a  perseverance  in  action  that 
amply  repaid  his  exertions. 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  taking  his  lit- 
tle farm  was  to  prepare  for  its  proper  cul- 
tivation, and  to  stock  it.  His  funds  were 
not,  however,  sufficient  for  this  at  the 
time.  A  horse  was  to  be  bought,  but  the 
last  guinea  they  could  spare  had  already 
been  expended,  aud  this  purchase  was, 
therefore,!  out  of  the  question.  The  usages 
uf  the  small  farmers,  hovtever,  enabled 
him  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  Peter 
made  a  bargain  with  a  neighbor,  in  which 
he  undertook  to  pay  liim  by  an  exchange 
of  labor,  for  the  use  of  his  plough  and 
horses  in  getting  down  his  crop.  He  en- 
gaged to  give  him,  for  a  stated  period  in 
the  slack  season,  so  many  days'  mowing  as 
would  cover  the  expense  of  ploughing  and 
harrowing  his  land.  There  was,  however, 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  holding  po- 
tato ground ;  this  Peter  himself  dug  with 
his  spade,  breaking  it  as  he  went  along  into 
fine  mould.  He  then  planted  the  seed,  got 
a  hatchbt,  and  selecting  the  best  thorn  bush 
he  could  find,  cut  it  down,  tied  a  rope  to 
the  trunk,  seized  the  rope,  and  in  this 
manner  harrowed  his  potato-ground.  Thus 
did  he  proceed,  struggling  to  overcome  dif- 
ficulties by  skill,  una  substituting  for  the 
more  efiicient  modes  of  husbandry,  such 
rude  artificial  resources  as  his  want  of  cap- 
ital compelled  him  to  adopt. 

In  the  meantime,  EUish,  seeing  Peter  ac- 
quitting himself  in  his  undertaking  with 
such  creiit,  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
in  her  own  department.  She  accordingly 
conceived  the  design  of  extendmg  ner  bu- 
siness, and  kept  widening  the  sphere  of  her 
exertions.  This  intention,  however,  she 
kept  secret  from  Peter,  until  by  putting 
penny  to  penny,  and  shilling  to  shilling, 
she  was  able  to  purchase  a  load  of  crock- 
ery. Here  was  a  new  source  of  profit 
opened  exclusively  by  her  own  address. 
Peter  was  astonished  when  he  saw  the  car 
unloadedtand  the  crockery  piled  in  proud 
array  by  EUish's  own  hands. 

"  I  knew,"  said  she, "  I'd  take  a  start  out 
o'  you.  Faix,  Pether,  you'll  see  how  PlI  do 
it,  never  fear,  wid  the  help  o'  heaven  I  I'll 
be  ofi  to  the  market  in  the  momin',  plase 
God,  where  I'll  sell  rings  round  mef  o' 
them  crocks  and  pitchers.  An'  new, 
Pether,  the  sarra  one  o'  me  would  do  this, 
good  or  bad,  only  bekase  you're  managin' 
the  farm  so  cleverly.  Tady  Gormlev's 
goin'  to  bring  home  his  meal  from  the  mul, 
and  has  promised  to  lave   these  hi  the 

t  Thia  ie  «  kind  of  hyperbole  for  selliog  a  great 
qoantlty. 
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market  f(»r  me,  an'  never  fear  but  I'll  got 
some  of  the  neighbors  to  brinsr  them  home, 
so  that  there's  car-hire  sayt-d.  Paix,  Pe- 
ther.  there's  nothin'  like  glvln'  the  people 
weet  words  anyway;  sure  they  come 
chape." 

"Fiiith,  an'  I'll  back  you  for  the  sweet 
words  agin'  any  woman  in  the  tliree  king* 
doms,  Elllsb,  you  darlin'.  But  don't  you 
know  the  proverb,  '  sweet  words  butther 
no  par8ni|)s?' " 

"In  throth  the  same  proverb's  a  lyln'  one, 
and  ever  wa9 ;  but  it's  not  parsnips  I'll 
butther  wid  em,  you  gommoch." 

"  Bowl,  you  butthered  rao  wid  'em  long 
enough,  ye  deludher — devil  a  lie  in  it;  but 
thin,  as  you  say,  »ure  enough,  I  was  no 
parsnip— not  so  soft  as  that  cither,  you 
phaui.Y." 

"Nov  Thin  I  seldom  sen  your'oeauti- 
ful  head  witnout  thinkin  of  a  carrot,  an'  it's 
well  known  they're  related —  ha,  ha.  ha  !  - 
Behave,  Father— behave,  I  pay— Petlier, 
Pether— ha,  ha,  ha !— lot  mo  alone !  Katty 
Hacket,  take  him  away  from  mo— ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

"  Wl'l  i'ver  you,  >/)U  shaver  wid  the 
tongue  ^hat  you  are  ?  Will  ev(;r  you  make 
delusion  to  my  head  again— eh?" 

"  Oil,  nevter,  never — but  let  me  go,  an  me 
so  full  o'  ticies!  Oh,  Pether,  avourneen, 
don't,  you'll  hurt  me  an'  the  way  I'm  in — 
quit,  avilish!" 

"  Bodad,ir  you  don't  let  my  head  alone, 
I'll — will  ever  you  ¥" 

"  l«)ever,  never.  There,  now — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
— oh,  but  I'm  as  wake  as  wather  wid  what 
I  laughed.  Well,  now,  Pether,  didn't  I 
manage  br.ively— didn't  I  ?" 

"  Wait  till  we  see  the  profits,  first,  BUish 
—crockery's  very  tindber  goods." 

"  Ay  !— just  wait,  an'  I'll  engage  I'll  turn 
a  penny.    The  family's  risln'  wid  us" — 

"  Very  thrue,"  replied  Peter,  giving  a 
sly  wink  at  the  wife — "  no  doubt  of  it." 

" — Risin'  wid  us— I  tell  you  to  have  sinse, 
Pether ;  an'  It's  our  duty  to  have  something 
for  the  crathurs  when  they  grow  up." 

"Well,  that's  a  truth- sure  I'm  not 
sayin'  against  it." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  what  I  say,  is,  if  we 
hould  an,  we  may  make  money.  Every 
thing,  for  so  far,  has  tbruv  with  us,  God  be 
praised  for  it.  There's  another  thing  on 
my  mind,  that  I'll  be  t«lliii'  you  some  o' 
these  days." 

"I  believe,  EUish,  you  dhrame  about 
makin'  money." 

"  Well,  an'  I  might  do  worse ;  when  I'm 
dhramin  about  it  I'm  dotu'  no  sin  to  any 
one.  But  listen,  you  must  keep  the  house 
to-morrow  while  Tm  at  the  market. 
Won't  you,  Pether?" 

"An*^  who's  to  open  £he<dlirain  in  the 
bottom  below?" 


the   day  afth^r 


"  That  can  be   done 
Won't  you,  abouchal  ?" 

"  Eilisb,  y«>u'ro  a  deludher,  I  tell  you. 
Sweet  words ;— sow],  you'd'smooth  a  furze 
bush  wid  sweet  words.  How-an-ever,  I 
wiU  keep  the  house  tomorrow,  till  we'll 
see  the  great  things  you'll  do  wid  your 
crockery." 

"  EUish'a  success  was,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  equal  to  her  expectations.  She  wa» 
certainly  an  excellent  wife,  full  of  acute- 
ness,  industry  and  enterprise.  Had  Peter 
married  a  woman  of  a  disposition  resem* 
blmg  his  own,  it  i"  probable  he  would 
have  sunk  in  indolence,  flllh  end  poverty. 
These  miseries  might  have  uoured  their 
tempers,  and  driven  them  into  all  the  low 
crimes  and  excesses  attendant  upon  pau* 
perism.  EUish,  however,  had  suflicient 
spirit  to  act  upon  Peter's  natural  indolence, 
so  as  to  excite  it  to  the  proper  pitch.  Her 
mode  o^  operation  was  judiciously  suited 
to  his  temper.  Plaj'fulncss  and  kindness 
were  the  instruments  by  which  slie  man- 
aged him.  Sho  knew  that  violence,  or  the 
assumption  of  aiuliority,  would  cause  a 
man  who,  like  him,  was  stern  when  wo- 
voked,  to  re-nct,  and  meet  ber  with  an 
assertion  of  his  rights  ju.d  taULriilyro 
to  be  trifled  with.  This  phe  consequently 
avoided,  not  entirely  from  any  train  of  rea- 
soning on  the  subject;  but  from  that  in- 
tuitive penetration  which  taii;;ht  ber  to 
know  the  plan  she  had  resorted  to  was 
best  calculated  to  make  him  subservient  to 
her  own  purposes  without  causing  him  to 
feel  that  ho  was  governed. 

Indeed,  every  day  brought  out  her  na- 
tural cleverness  more  clearly.  Her  inter- 
cour.<?e  with  the  world  atfowled  her  that 
facility  of  understanding  the  tempers  and 
dispositions  ot  others,  which  can  never  be 
acquired  when  it  has  not  been  bestowed  as 
a  natural  gift.  In  her  hand:^  it  was  n  valu- 
able one.  By  degrees  her  house  improved 
In  appearance,  both  inside  and  outside. 
From  crockery  she  proceeded  to  herrings, 
then  to  salt,  in  each  of  which  she  dealt 
with  surprising  success.  There  was,  too, 
such  an  air  of  bustle,  activity,  and  good- 
humor  about  her  that  people  loved  to 
deal  with  her.  Her  appearance  was  strik- 
ing, if  not  grotesque.  She  was  tall  and 
strong,  walked  rapidly,  and  when  engaged 
in  fair  or  market  disposing  of  her  coarse 
merchandise,  was  dressed  in  a  short  red 
petticoat,  blue  stockings,  strong  brogues, 
wore  a  blue  cloak,  with  the  hood  turned 
up  over  her  head,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  man's  hat  fastened  by  a  ribbon  under  her 
ohin.  As  she  thus  stirred  about,  with  a 
Kind  word  and  a  joke  for  every  one,  her 
healthy  cheek  in  full  bloom,  and  her  blue- 
grey  eye  beaming  with  an  expression  of 
fun  and  good-nature,  it  would  be  diTScuU 
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to  conceive  a  character  more  adapted  foi 

I  ^tercourse  with  a  laughter-loving  people. 

In  fact,  she  soon  became  a  favorite,  and 

I  this  not  the  less  that  she  was  as  ready  to 

meet  her  rivals  in  business  with  a  blow  as 

with  a  loke.    Peter  witnessed  her  success 

with  unfeigned   pleasure:  and  although 

I  every  feasible  speculation  was  proposed  by 

\  her,  yet  he  never  telt  that  he  was  a  mere 

I  nonentity  when  compared  to   his   wife. 

'Tis  true,  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  ex- 

I  eouting  her  agricultural  plans  when  she 

proposed  thera,  but  his  own  capacity  for 

making  a  lucky  hit  was  very  limited.    Of 

the   two  she   was  certainly  the  better 

farmer;  and   scarcely    an    improvement 

took  place  in    his  little  holding    which 

I  might  not  be  traced  to  Ellish. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  she 

[  bought  him  a  horse,  and  Peter  was  enabled 

to  join  with  a  neighbor  who  had  anotuer. 

Each  had  a  plough  and  tackle,  so  that  here 

was  a  little  team  made  up,  the  half  of 

which  belonged  to  Peter.    By  this  means 

they  plough^  week  about,  until  their  crops 

were  got  down.     Peter  finding  his  farm 

I  ^oing  well,  began  to  feel  a  kind  of  rival- 

{ ship  with  his  wife — that  is  to  say,  she  first 

suggested  the  principle,  and   afterwards 

I  contrived  to  make  him  imagine  that  it  was 

originally  his  own. 

"  The  sarra  one  o'  you,  Pether,"  she  ex- 
claimed to  him  one  day,  "  but^s  baiin'  me 
out  an'  out.  Why,  you're  the  very  dicklns 
at  the  farmin',  so  you  are.  Faix,  I  suppose, 
if  you  go  on  this  way  much  longer,  that 
you'll  be  thlnkln'  of  another  farm,  in  re- 
gard that  we  have  some  guineas  together. 
Pether,  did  you  ever  think  of  it,  abouchal  f " 

"To  be  sure,  I  did,  you  beauty;  an' 
amn't  I  in  fifty  notions  to  take  Harry 
Neal's  land,  that  jist  lies  alongside  of  our 
own." 

"  Faix,  an'  you're  right,  maybe ;  but  if 
it's  sthrlvhi'  agin  me  you  are,  you  may  give 
it  over :  I  tell  you_,  I'll  have  more  money 
made  afoie  this  time  twelvemonth  than 
you  will." 

"Arrah,  is  it  jokin'  you  are?  More 
money.  Would  you  advise  me  to  take 
Harry's  land  ?  Tell  me  that  first,  you 
phanix,  an'  thin  I'm  your  man  1" 

"  Faix,  take  your  own  coorse,  avoumeen. 
If  you  get  a  lase  of  it  at  a  fair  rint,  I'll  buy 
another  horse,  any  how.  Isn't  that  doin' 
the  thuig  dacent  V 

"More  power  to  you,  Ellish  1  I'll  hold 
you  a  orown,  I  pay  you  the  price  o'  the 
norse  after  t\m  time  twelvemonth." 

"  Done !  The  sarra  be  off  me  but  done  I 
—an'  here's  Bamy  DUlon  and  Eatty  Hacket 
to  bear  witness." 

"  Sure  enough  we  will,"  said  Bamy,  the 
servant. 
2 


"I'll  back  the  mistbress  any  money," 
replied  the  maid. 

"  Two  to  one  on  the  masther,"  said  the 
man.  "Whoo!  our 'side  o'  the  house  for 
ever  I  Come,  Pether,  hould  up  your  head, 
there's  money  bid  for  you  1" 

"  Ellish,  ril  fight  for  you  ancle  deep," 
said  Katty— "  depind  your  life  an  me." 

"In  the  name  o'  goodness,  thin,  it's  a 
bargain,"  said  Ellish;  "an'  at  the  end  o' 
the  year.  If  we're  spared,  we'll  see  what 
we'll  see.  We'll  have  among  ourselves  a 
llttio  sup  o'  tay,  plase  goodness,  an'  we'll 
be  comfortable.  Now,  Bamy,  go  an'  draw 
home  thim  phaties  from  the  pits  while  the 
day's  fine ;  and  Eatty,  a  colleen,  bring  In 
some  wather,  till  we  get  the  pig  killed  and 
scalded — it'll  hardly  have  time  to  be  good 
bacon  for  the  big  markets  at  Christmas.  I 
don't  wish,"  she  continued,  "  to  keep  it 
back  from  them  that  we  have  a  thrifle  o' 
money.  One  always  does  better  when  it's 
known  that  they're  not  strugglin'.  There's 
Nell^  Cummins,  an'  her  customers  Is  lavln' 
her,  an'  djilin'  wid  me,  belcase  she's  coin' 
down  in  business.  Ay,  an',  Pether,  a  hagur. 
It's  the  way  o'  the  world." 

"Well  but,  Ellish,  don't  you  be  glvin' 
Nelly  Cummins  the  harsh  word,  or  lanin' 
too  heavily  upon  her,  the  crathur,  merely 
in  regard  that  she  is  goin'  down.  Do  you 
hear,  a  colleen?" 

"Indeed  I  don't  doit,  Pether;  but  you 
know  she  has  a  tongue  like  a  razor  at  times, 
and  whm  it  gets  loose  she'd  provoke  St. 
Pether  himself.  Thin  she's  takin'  to  the 
dhrink,  too,  the  poor  misfortunate  vaga- 
bonel" 

•*  Well,  well,  that's  no  affair  o'  youis,  or 
mine  alther— only  don't  be  ristn'  ructions 
and  norrations  wid  her.  You  threwn  a  jug 
at  her  the  last  day  you  war  out,  an'  hot  the 
poor  ould  Potticary  as  he  was  passin'.  You 
see  I  hard  that,  thoueh  you  kept  it  close 
from  me !— ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I— why  you'd  split  if  you  had 
seen  the  crathur  whin  he  fell  into  Pether 
White's  brogue-creels,  wid  his  heels  up. 
But  what  right  had  she  to  be  shrivln'  to 
bring  away  my  customers  afore  my  face  ? 
Alley  Doherty  was  buying  a  crock  wid  me, 
and  Nelly  shouts  over  to  her  from  where 
she  sot  like  a  prince  on  her  stool,  '  Alley,' 
sa^s  she,  'here's  a  better  one  tor  three 
fardens  less,  an'  another  farden  'ill  get  you 
a  pennorth  o'  salt.'  An',  indeed,  Alley 
wdks  over,  manely  enough,  an'  tuck  her 
at  her  word.  Why,  flesh  an'  blood  could- 
n't bear  it." 

"  Indeed,  an'  you're  raal  flesh  an'  blood 
Ellish,  if  that's  thrae." 

"  Well,  but  consamin'  what  I  mintioned 
awhile  agone — hut !  the  poor  mad  crathur, 
let  us  have  no  more  discoorse  about  her— I 
say,  that  no  one  ever  thrives  so  well  as  when 
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the  world  eees  that  they  are  gettin'  an,  an 
proepcrin' ;  but  if  there's  not  an  apijear- 
ancc,  how  will  any  one  know  whether  we 
are  proeiwrin'  or  not. barrin'  they  see  some 
sign  of  It  about  us;  I  mane,  in  a  quiet  rea- 
sonable way,  without  show  or  extrava- 
gance. In  the  name  o'  goodnees,  thin,  let 
us  get  the  house  brushed  up,  an'  the  out- 
houses dashed.  A  bushel  or  two  of  lime 
'ill  make  thi?  as  white  as  an  egg  widit',  an' 
a  very  small  expinse  will  get  it  plastered 
and  whitewasaedwldout.  Wouldn't  you 
like  it,  avoureen  ?    Eh,  Pether  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I'd  like  It.  It  '11  give  a  re- 
spectful look  to  the  house  and  place." 

•'  Ay,  an'  it  '11  bring  customers,  that's  the 
main  thing.  People  always  like  to  come  to 
a  snug  comfortable  place.  An',  plase  God, 
I'm  thinking  of  another  plan  that  I'll  soon 
mintion." 

"An'  what  may  that  be,  you  skamcr* 
Why,  Elllsh,  you've  ever  an'  always  some 
skame  or  other  in  that  head  o'  yours.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  know  how  you  get  at 
them." 

"  Well,  no  matter,  acushla.  do  you  only 
back  me;  jistshowme  hoiv  I  ought  to  go 
on  wid  them,  for  nobody  can  outdo  you  at 
such  things,  an'  I'll  engage  we'll  thrive  yit, 
always  wid  a  blessin'  an  us." 

"  Why,  to  tell  God's  thruth,  I'd  bate  the 
devil  himself  at  plannin'  out,  an'  bringin' 
a  thing  to  a  conclusion — eh,  you  deludher  ?" 

"  The  sarra  doubt  of  it ;  but  takin'  the 
other  farm  was  the  brightest  thought  I 
seen  wid  you  yit.  Will  you  do  it, 
avUlish  ?" 

"To  be  sure.  Don'tlsayit?  An' it '11 
be  put  up  wid  the  lark  wid  me.  Hut, 
woman,  you  don't  s(!c  the  half  o'  that's  in 
me,  yet." 

"  I'll  buy  youa  hiitand  a  pair  o'  stookins 

"Will you, BUish?  Then, by  the  book, 
I'll  work  like  a  horse." 

"  I  didn't  intend  to  tell  you,  but  I  had  it 
laid  out  for  you." 

"  Faith,  you're  a  beauty,  Elllsh,  What'U 
we  call  this  young  cnap  that's  comin', 
acushla?" 

"  Now,  Pether,  none  o' your  capers.  It's 
time  enough  when  the  thing  happens  to  be 
thinkin'  o*^that,  glory  be  to  God  ?" 
.   "  Well. you  mavtalkas  you  plase,  but 
rU  call  him  Pether." 

"  An'  how  do  you  kuow  but  he'll  be  a 
girl,  you  omadhawn  ?" 

"  fiurdher  alive,  ay, sure  enough!  Faith 
I  didn't  think  o' that r 

"  Wdl,  go  up  liow  and  spake  to  Misther 
Eccles  about  the  land;  maybe  someboc^ 
else  'ud  slip  in  afore  us,  an'  that  wouldn't; 
be  pleasant.  Here's  your  brave  big  coat, 
put  it  an ;  f aix,  it  makt;:  a  man  oryou — 


ftives  you  a  bodagh*  look  entirely :  but  thafi 
ittle  to  what  you'll  be  yet,  wida  blessm'-^ 
a  Half  Sir,  any  way." 

In  fact,  Ellish's  industry  had  already 
uaincd  a  character  for  both  herself  and 
her  husband.  Ho  got  credit  for  the  assid- 
uity and  activity  to  wliich  she  trained  hiuK 
and  both  were  respected  for  their  clever 
nesa  in  advancing  themselves  from  so  poor 
a  bej{inning,  to  the  humble  state  of  inde- 
pendence they  had  then  reached.  The 
farm  which  EUish  was  so  anxious  to  secure 
was  the  property  of  the  gentleman  from 
whom  they  held  the  other.  Being  a  man  of 
sense  and  poDetration,he  fortunately  saw— 
what,  indeed,  was  generally  well  known— 
that  Peter  and  Elllsh  were  rising  in  ,  the 
world,  and  that  their  elevation  was  the 
consequence  of  their  own  unceasing  efforts 
to  become  independent,  so  that  industry  i» 
in  every  possible  point  of  view  its  own  re- 
ward. So  long  as  the  farm  was  open  to 
competition,  the  otfers  for  it  multiplied 
prodigiously,  and  rose  in  equal  proportion. 
Persons  not  worth  twenty  8hillin{(S  in  the 
world,  offered  double  the  leut  which  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  ingenuity,  even  with  suit- 
able capital,  could  pay.  New-married 
couples,  with  nothing  but  the  strong  ima- 
ginary hopes  peculiar  to  t.:ieir  country,  pro- 
poseatoritin  a  most  liberal  spirit.  Men 
who  had  been  ejected  out  of  their  late 
farms  for  non-payment  of  rent,  were  ready 
to  cultivate  this  at  a  rent  much  above 
that  which,  on  better  land,  they  were  un- 
able to  pay.  Others,  who  had  been  ejected 
Irom  farm  after  farm — each  of  which  thev 
undertook  as  a  mere  speculation,  to  furnish 
them  with  present  subsistence,  but  without 
any  ultimate  oxpectaiiou  of  being  able  to 
meet  their  engagements — come  forward 
with  the  most  laudable  efforts.  Tnis  gen- 
tleman, however,  was  none  of  those  laud- 
lords  who  are  so  besotted  and  ignorant  of 
their  own  interests,  as  to  let  their  lands 
simply  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  their  capital,  moral 
character,  and  habits  of  industry.  He 
resided  at  home,  knew  his  tenants  person- 
ally, took  an  mterestin  their  successes  and 
difficulties,  and  instructed  them  in  the  best 
modes  of  improving  their  farms. 

Peter's  first  interview  with  him  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  on  either  side.  The  hon- 
est man  was  like  a  ship  without  her  rudder,, 


*Thi8  word  ie  used  in  Iroluid  sometimes  in  a 
good  and  sometimeB  in  a  bad  aenae.  For  inatan  ce, 
Che  peasantry  wUl  often  aay  in  allusion  to  aome  In- 
dividual who  may  happen  to  be  tallcei  of,  "  Hnt  t 
he's  a  dirty  dM^ogrA;"  out  again,  yon  may  heartburn 
ttae  it  in  a  uenae  directly  tbe  reverae  of  this  ;  for 
inatance,  ''Ue'8averydaceiitman,and  loolu  the 
bodagh  entirely."  Aa  to  the  "  Half  Sir,"  he  atanda 
about  half-way  between  the  bodagh  and  the  gentle- 
man. Boao^n— algnifying  chnrl— waa  applied 
originally  as  a  term  of  ret>roach  to  the  Bnglialv 
aettleni. 
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ew  its  own  re- 


when  lran«nctlng  business  in  the  absnuco  of 
biiMtirti.  Tho  fiict  was,  tliut  on  teeing  ihe 
high  propoBdld  which  were  seat  in,  he  he- 
came  uhirnied  )e8t,as  he  flattered  hiui- 
aelf,  that  the  credit  of  the  transaction 
should  he  nil  his  own.  tlie  farm  mi^lit  ko 
into  the  hands  of  nnothcr,  and  his  character 
for  cleverness  sutler  with  EUish.  The  land- 
loid  was  Bomuwiiat  ustuuudcd  at  the  rent 
which  a  man  who  bore  t>«  high  a  name  for 
prudence  otFtTcd  him.  He  Icnew  it  was 
considerably  beyond  what  the  land  was 
worth,  and  lie  did  not  wish  that  any  tenant 
comini;  upon  his  estate  should  have  no 
other  proi^pect  than  that  of  gradually  re- 
ceding into  inflolvcDcy. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  any  answer  now," 
■aid  he  to  Poter ;  "  but  if  you  will  call  in  a 
day  or  two  I  shall  let  you  know  my  llnal 
determination." 

Peter,  on  coming  home,  rendered  nn  ac- 
count of  UU  intcrviuw  with  the  landlord 
to  bis  wife,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
extravagant  proposal  he  made,  than  she 
raised  her  haqds  and  eyes,  exclaiming — 

"  Why  thin,  Petber,  a  launa,  was  it  beside 
yourself  you  wor,  to  go  for  to  offer  a  rint 
that  no  ouo  could  hoiiestly  pay  I  Why, 
man  alive,  it  'ud  lave  us  widout  house  or 
home  in  no  time,  all  out  1  SurePether,  a 
cushla.  where  'ud  be  the  use  of  us  or  any 
one  taken'  land,  barrin'  they  could  make 
somethin'  by  itV  Faix,  If  the  gintluman 
had  sense,  ho  wouldn't  give  the  same  farm 
to  anybody  at  sich  a  rint ;  an'  for  good 
rasons  too— bekase  they  could  never  pay  it, 
fm'  himself  'ud  be  the  sufferer  in  the  long 
run." 

"  Dang  me,  but  you're  the  long  heodeclest 
woman  alive   this  day,   Ellish.    Why,  T 
wint  into  the  rason  o'    the 
But  you   don't  know   the 


never  waust 
thing,  at  all. 
offers  he  got." 

"  Don't  I  ? 


Why  do  you  think  he'd  let 
the  Mullins,  or  the  Conlans,  or  the  O'Don 
oghoes,  or  the  Duffys,  upon  his  land,  wid- 
out a  shilliu'  in  one  o*  their  pockets  to 
stock  it,  or  to  begin  workin'  it  properly 
wid.  Hand  me  my  cloak  from  the  pin 
there,  an'  get  your  hat.  Katty,  avourueeu, 
have  an  eye  to  the  house  till  we  come 
back ;  an'  if  Dick  Murphy  comes  here  to 
set  tobaccy  on  score,  tell  him  I  can't  afford 
it,  till  he  pays  up  what  he  got.  Come, 
Pother,  in  the  name  o'  goodness— come,  a 
bouchal." 

Ellish,  during  this  short  journey  to  the 
landlord's,  commenced,  in  her  own  way,  a 
lecture  upon  agricultural  economy,  which, 
though  plain  and  unvarnished,  contained 
excellent  and  practical  senae.  She  also 
pointed  out  to  him  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  be  silent;  told  hiia  what  rent  to 
offer,  and  in  what  manner  ho  should  offer 
it ;  but  she  did  all  this  so  sweetly,  that 


bont>flt  Peter  thought  the  new  and  cor- 
rected viowa  wiiich  she  furnished  with, 
were  altogether  the  result  of  his  own  pene- 
tration. 

The  landlord  was  at  home  when  they 
arrived,  and  onlcred  them  into  the  parlor, 
where  h«i  soon  made  hii  appearance. 

"  Well,  Connell,"  said  he,  smiling,  "are 
you  come  to  make  mo  a  hif/fier  offer  ?' 

"  Why  thin  no,  plase  your  honor,"  re- 
plied Peter,  looking  for  contldence  to 
Ellish:  "  mstead  o' that,  sir,  Ellish  here"— 

"  Never  heed  me,  a  lanna  ;  tell  his  honor 
what  you've  to  say,  out  o'  the  face.  Go 
an,  acushla." 

"Why,  your  honor,  to  tell  the  blessed 
truth,  the  dickens  a  bit  o'  myself  but  had  a 
sup  in  my  head  when  I  was  wid  your 
honor  to-day  before." 

Ellish  was  thunderstruck  at  this  most 
unHxpected  apology  from  Peter ;  but  the 
fact,  was,  that  the  instruciions  which  she 
had  £iven  him  on  their  wuy  had  complete- 
ly evaporated  from  his  brain,  and  he  felt 
himself  thrown  altogether  upon  his  own 
powers  of  invention,  ilore,  however,  he 
was  at  home;  for  it  was  well  known 
among  all  his  acquaintances,  that,  how- 
ever he  might  bo  deflcient  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  family  when  compared  to  his 
wife,  he  wascapable,  notwithstanding,  of 
exerting  a  certain  ima^naiive  laculty  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Ellish  felt  that  to  con- 
tradict nim  on  the  spot  musi  lessen  both 
him  and  herself  in  the  opinion  of  the  laud- 
lord,  a  circumstance  that  would  hare 
given  her  much  pain. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Connell,"  said 
Mr.  Eccles ;  "  you  bear  tUH  character  of 
being  strictly  sober  in  your  habits.  You 
must  have  been  early  at  the  bottle,  too, 
which  makes  your  apology  rather  -un- 
happy. Of  all  tipplers,  he  who  drinks 
earl  V  is  the  worst  and  most  incurable." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  sir,  but  this  only  hap- 
pens me  wanst  a  year,  your  honor." 

'  Once  a  year  1  But,  by  tite  by,  you  had 
no  appearance  of  being  tipsy,  Peter." 

"  Tipsy !  Bud-a'-age,  your  honor,  I  waa 
never  seen  tipsy  in  allmy  life,"  said  Peter. 
— that's  a  ixorse  of  another  color,  sir, 
plase  your  honor." 

The  reader  must  at  once  perceive  that 
Peter  here  was  only  recovering  himself 
from  the  effects  of  the  injurious 
impression  which  his  first  admission  was 
calculated  to  produce  against  him  in  the 
mind  of  his  landlord. 

"  Tipsy  t  No,  no,  sir ;  but  the  reason  of 
it,  sir,  was  this :  it  bein'  my  birthday,  sir,  I 
merely  tuk  a  sup  in  the  momln,'  in  honor 
o'  the  day.  It's  altogether  a  lucky  day  tP 
me,  sir  1" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  every  man's  birthday 
may,  proba'oly,  be  called  such^  the  gift  ot 
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cxiatance  being,  I  fear,  too  much  under- 
valued." 

'*  Bednd,  your  honor,  I  don't  mane  that, 
at  all." 

'•  Then  what  tfoyou  mean,  Peter?" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  eee,  it's  not  that  I  wae 
entirely  bom  en  this  duy,  but par%,  sir;  I 
was  marrid  to  EUish  here  into  the  bargain, 
—one  o'  the  best  wives,  air— however,  I'll 
Bay  uo  more,  as  she's  to  the  fore  herself. 
But,  death  alive,  sir,  sure  when  wo  put  both 
conclusions  together— myself  bein'  sich  a 
worthy  man,  and  Ellisb  huch  a  tip-top  wife, 
who  could  blame  me  for  smellin'  the 
bottle  V— for  divil  a  much  more  I  did— 
about  two  glasses,  sir- an'  so  it  got  up  into 
my  bead  u  little  when  I  was  widyour 
honor  to-dny  before." 

"But  what  is  the  amount  of  all  this, 
Peter?" 

'•  Why,  sir,  you  see  only  I  was  as  I  said, 
sir— not  tipsy,  your  honor,  any  way,  but 
seeiu'  things' double  or  so ;  an'  that  was,  I 
suppose,  what  made  me  oiier  for  the  farm 
double  wliat  I  intended.  Kvcry  body 
knows,  sir,  that  the  '  cratur'  gives  the  big 
heart  to  us,  any  how,  your  honor." 

"But you  know,  Peter,  we  entered  into 
no  terms  about  it  I,  therefore,  have 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  hold  you  to 
the  oiier  you  made." 

"  Faith,  sir,  you're  not  the  ftintleman  to 
do  a  shabby  turn,  nor  ever  was,  nor  one  o' 
your  family.    There's  not  in  all  Europe" — 

EUish,  who  was  a  point  blank  dealer, 
could  endure  Peter's  mode  of  transacting 
busineks  no  longer.  She  knew  that  if  he 
once  got  into  the  trae  spirit  of  applying  the 
oil  of  flattery  to  the  landlord,  he  would 
have  rubbed  him  into  a  perfect  froth  ere  he 
quitted  kim.  She,  therefore,  took  up  the 
ttiread  of  the  discourse,  aud  finished  the 
compliment  with  mucli  more  delicacy  than 
honest  Peter  could  have  displayed. 

"Thrue  for  you,  Pether,"  she  added; 
"  there  is  not  a  kinder  family  to  the  poor, 
nor  betther  landlords,  in  the  country  they 
live  in.  Pether  an'  myself,  your  honor, 
on  layin'  both  our  heads  together,  found 
that  he  ottered  more  rint  for  the  land  nor 
«ny  tenant  could  honestly  pay.  So,  sir, 
Where's  the  use  oi  keepiu'  back  Uod's 
truth- Pether,  sir" 

Peter  here  trembled  from  an  apprehen- 
«ion  that  the  wife,  in  acoomplishmg  some 
object  of  her  own  in  reference  to  the  land, 
was  about  to  undeceive  the  landlord, 
touching  the  lie  which  he  had  so  bare- 
facedly palmed  upon  that  worthy  gentle- 
man for  truth.  In  fact,  bis  anxiety  over- 
came his  prudence,  and  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  her. 

"  Pd  advise  you,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a 
smile  of  significant  good-humor, "  to  be  a 
Jittle  BUspioiouB  of  her,  for,  to  tell  the 


tbriith,  she  draws  the"— here  ho  illustrated 
the  simile  with  his  slafi— "  the  long  bow 
of  an  odd  time ;  faith  shfl  does.  I'd  kin 
the  book  on  the  head  of  what  I  tould  yoo, 
sir,  plase  your  honor.  For  the  sacret  of 
it  is,  that  I  tuck  the  moisture  afore  she  left 
her  bed." 

"  Why,  Peter,  ulanna,"  said  Klll8h,B4ioih. 
ingly,  "  what's  comin'  ovor  you,  at  all,  an' 
me  goin'  to  explain  to  hit*  h(mor  the  outi 
and  ins  of  our  ophiion  about  the  land  T 
Faix,  man,  we're  not  thinkin'  about  you, 
good  or  bad." 

"  I  believe  tite  drop  has  scarcely  left 
your  head  yet,  Peter,"  said  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Bud-an'-age,  your  honor,  sure  we  must 
havb  our  joke,  any  how— doesn't  she  de- 
sarvo  it  for  takin'  the  word  out  o'  my 
mouth  ?" 

*•  Whisht,  a  villlsh  ;  you're  too  cute  for 
us  all,  Pether.  There's  no  use,  sir,  as  I 
was  sayin',  for  any  one  to  deny  that  when 
they  take  a  farm  they  do  it  to  make  by  it, 
or  at  least  to  live  comfortably  an  it.  That's 
the  thrulh,  your  honor,  an'  it's  no  use  to 
keep  it  back  from  you,  sir." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  the 
landlord.  "  It  is  with  these;  moUves  that  a 
tenant  should  wish  to  occupy  land  ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  landlord  who  has  his 
own  interest  truly  at  heart,  to  see  that  his 
land  be  not  let  at  such  a  rent  as  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  yf  comfort  or  inde- 
pendence on  the  Dart  of  his  tenantry.  He 
who  lets  his  land  above  its  value,  merely 
because  people  are  foolish  enough  to  offer 
more  for  it  than  it  is  worth,  is  as  great  an 
enemy  to  himself  as  ho  is  to  the  ten- 
ant." ' 

"  It's  God's  thruth,  sir,  an'  it's  nothln' 
else  but  a  comfort  to  hear  sich  words  com- 
in' from  the  lips  of  a  gintleman  that's  a 
landlord  himself." 

"  Ay,  an'  a  good  one  too,"  said  Peter ; 
"  an'  Bind  father  for  his  honor  to  be  what 
he  is.  Divil  resave  the  family  in  all  Eu- 
rope"— 

"  Thrue  for  you.  avourneen,  an'  every 
one  knows  that.  We  wor  talkin'  it  over, 
sir,  betuxt  ourselves,  Pether  and  me,  an' 
he  bays  very  cutely,  that,  upon  second 
thoughts,  he  offered  more  nor  we  could  hon- 
estly pay  out  o'  the  land  ;  so" — 

"  Faitb,  it's  as  thrue  as  gospel,  yotir  hon- 
or.   Says  I,  *  EUish,  you  beauW'  " — 

"  I  thought,"  observed  Mr.  Ecclcs, "  that 
she  sometimes  drew  the  long  bow,  Pe- 
ter." 

"  Oh,  murdber  alive,  sir,  it  was  only  is 
regard  of  her  crassin'  in  an'  whippin'  the 
word  out  o'  my  mouth,  that  I  wanted  to 
take  a  rise  out  of  her.  Oh,  bedad,  tir,  no : 
the  crathur's  thruth  to  the  backbone,  an' 
farther,  if  Pd  say  it." 
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you,"  said  the 


at  I  wanted  to 


"Bo,  your  honor,  conAldberin'  every- 
thing, we're  willin'  to  offer  thirty  shillins 
an  acre  for  the  farm.  That  rint,  Bir,  we'll 
be  able  to  pay.  wid  the  help  o'  God,  for 
■ure  we  can  do  nothin'  widout  his  assist- 
tance,  glorv  be  to  bis  uame  !  You'll  get 
manr  thatMl  offer  yqu  more,  your  honor  ; 
but  If  it  'ud  bo  planiu'  to  you  to  cooHidher 
what  innnes  they  have  to  pay  it,  I  think, 
air,  you'd  see,  out  o'  your  own  ainse,  that 
it's  not  likely  people  who  ia  goin'  to  the 
bad,  nn'  has  nothin'  could  stand  it  out 
long." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven,"  replied  Mr.  Eccles, 
"  that  every  tenant  in  Ireland  posseased 
your  prudence  and  good  sei>B0.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  ask,  Mra.  Connell,  what  capi- 
tal yuu  and  your  husband  can  command 
provided  1  should  let  you  have  it." 

"  Wid  every  pleiisure  in  life,  sir,  for  it's 
but  a  fair  question  to  put  An'  sura,  it  id 
to  God  we  owe  it,  wtiatover  it  is,  pluse 
your  htinor.  But,  sir,  if  we  get  the  land, 
we're  able  to  stock  it,  an'  to  crop  li  well 
an'  dacently  ;  an'  if  your  honor  would  al- 
low us  for  certain  improvements,  sir,  we'd 
run  it  into  snug  fields,  by  plantin'  good 
hedges,  an'  ^ettin'  up  sheliher  for  the  out- 
lyin  cattle  in  the  hard  scnsons,  plase  your 
honnr,  and  you  know  the  farm  l^  very 
naked  and  bare  of  shelter  at  prcxunt." 

"  Sowl,  will  we,  sir,  an*  far  moro  nor 
that,  if  wo  get  it.  I'll  undherluke,  sir,  to 
level" 

"  .No,  Pether,  we'll  promise  no  more  nor 
we'll  do  ;  but  anything  that  his  honor  will 
be  pleased  to  point  out  to  us,  if  we  get  fair 
support,  an'  tliat  it  remains  on  the  farm  af- 
ther  us,  we'll  be  willin'  to  do  it." 

"  Willin',"  exclaimed  Peter ;— *' "  Ah, 
whether  we're  willin'  or  not,  if  his  houor 
but  flays  the  word" 

"  Mrs.  Connell,"  said  their  landlord,  "say 
no  more.  The  farm  is  yours,  and  vou  may 
consider  yourselves  as  iny  tenants. 

"  Many  thanks  to  yo'i,  sir,  for  the  prifer- 
ence.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  not  rue  what  you 
did  in  givin'  it  tx)  us  before  them  that  otter- 
ed a  higher  rint.  You'll  find,  sir,  wid  the 
help  o'  the  Abni^ijhty,  that  we'll  pay  you 
your  rint  rigular  on'  punctual." 

"  Why,  tnin,  li)og  life,  an'  glory,  an' 
benediction  to  your  honor  I  Faith  it's 
only  kind  father  f  ,t  you,  sir,  to  be  wlmi, 
you  are.  The  divil  resave  the  family  in 
all  Europe" 

"  Peter,  that  will  do."  replied  the  land- 
lord ;"  it  would'be  rather  hazardous  for 
our  family  to  compete  wit'i  all  Europe. 
Go  home,  Peter,  and  bo  guided  by  your 
wife,  who  hua  more  sense  in  her  little  fin- 

Sir  than  ever   your   family  had  either  iu 
urope  or  out  of  it,  although  I  mean  you 
no  offence  by  goiu,'  fe^c/i'iEirjpc." 
"  By  all  the  books  that  wor  neve:  opened 


an'  shut,"  replied  Peter,  with  the  intuitive 
quickness  of  perception  peculiar  to  Irish- 
men,  "  an  innocenter  boy  than  Andy  Con- 
nell never  was  sent  acfass  the  water.  I 
[)roved  as  clear  an  alibi  for  him  as  the  sun 
n  the  flrmament ;  an'  yet,  bad  luck  to  the 
big-wig  O'Grhdy,  he  should  be  puttin'  In 
his  leek  an  me  afore  the  jury,  jist  whin  I 
bad  the  poor  boy  cleared  out  dacently,  an' 
wid  all  honor.  An'  bedad,  now.  that  we're 
spakin'  about  It,  I'll  tell  your  honor  the 
whole  conclusions  of  it.  You  sc,  sir,  the 
Agint  was  shot  one  night ;  an'  aliove  all 
nights  in  the  year,  your  honor,  a  thief  of  a 
toothache  that  I  had  kept  me" 

"  Pether,  come  away,  a  bouchal :  hia 
honor  knows  as  much  about  it  as  you  do. 
Come,  aroon ;  you  know  we  must  help  to 
scald  an'  scrape  the  pig  afore  night,  an'  its 
late  now." 

"  Bedad,  sir,  she's  a  sweet  one,  this." 

"  Be  guided  by  her,  Peter,  if  you're  wise ; 
she's  a  wife  you  ought  to  be  proud  of." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  sir  ;  dlvil  resave  the 
word  o'  a  lie  in  that,  any  how.  Come, 
Ellish :  come,  you  deludher,  I'm  wid 
you." 

"  God  bless  your  honor,  sir,  an'  we're 
oblaged  to  you  for  your  kindness  an'  pa- 
tience wid  the  likes  o'  us." 

"  I  say  ditto,  your  honor.  Long  life  an* 
glory  to  you  every  day  your  honor  rises," 

Peter  on  his  way  home  entered  into  a 
defence  of  his  apology  for  otfering  so  high 
a  rent  to  the  landlord ;  but  although  l^j 
possessed  both  ingenuity  and  origlnaliiy,  il 
was,  we  must  confess,  grossly  defective  in 
those  principles  usually  inculcated  by  our 
best  Ethic  writers. 

"  Couldn't  you  have  tould  him  what  we 
agreed  upon  goin'  up,"  observed  Ellish; 
but  instead  o'  that,  to  begin  an'  tell  the 
gintleman  so  many  lies  about  your  bein' 
dhrunk,  an'  this  bein'  your  birthday,  an'  the 

day  we  wor  marrid,  an', Musha,  sich 

quaro  stories  to  come  into  vour  head  !" 

"  Why,"  said  Peter,  "  what  harm's  in  all 
that,  whin  he  didn't  ^t/wf  me  out? 

"  But  why  the  sarra  did  you  go  to  aay 
that  /was  in  tlie  custom  o'  telliu  lies T 

"  Faix,  bekase  I  thought  you  wor  goin' 
to  let  out  all,  an'  I  thougut  it  best  to  have 
the  fir8t  wt)rd  o'  you.  What  else  ? — but 
aurj  I  brought  myself  off  bravely." 

"  Well,  well,  a  hudh ;  don't  be  hivitin' 
sich  things  another  time,  or  you'll  brin^ 
yourself  into  a  scrape,  some  way  or  other." 

"  Faix  an'  yon  needn't  spake,  Ellish  ;  you 
can  let  «)ut  a  nate  liounce  yourself,  Mhin 
it's  to  sarve  you.  Come  now,  don't  ran 
away  wid  the  story !" 

"  well,  if  I  do,  it's  in  the  way  o'  my 
business :  whin  I'm  batin'  thim  down  in 
the  price  o'  what  I'mbuvin',  orgettin  thim 
to  bid  up  for  anything  I'm  selliu' :  besides, 
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it's  to  advance  ourselves  in  the  world,  tbat 
I  do  it,  a  houclial." 

"  Go  an,  go  an  ;  faix,  yon're  like  the  new 
moo'i,  ahiirp  at  both  corners:  but  what 
matther,  you  beauty,  we've  secured  the 
farm,  at  any  rate,  ari',  by  this  an'  by  that, 
I'll  show  you  tip-top  farmin'  an  it." 

A  Btrnggle  now  commenced  between  the 
husband  and  wlte  as  t«>  which  of  them  should 
in  their  respective  departments,  advance 
themselves  with  greater  rapidity  in  life. 
This  friendly  contest  was  kept  up  princi- 

Eally  bv  the  address  of  Ellish,  who,  an  she 
new  those  points  in  her  husband's 
character  most  easily  wrought  upon,  felt 
Uttle  difficulty  in  shaping  him  to  her  own 
purposes.  Her  great  object  was  to  acquire 
wealth  ;  and  it  mostly  happens,  that  when 
this  is  the  ruling  principle  in  life,  theic  is 
Usuivlly  to  be  found,  in  association  with  it, 
all  those  qualities  which  are  best  adapted 
to  secure  it  Peter,  on  finding  that  everj' 
succeeding  day  bi-ought  something  to  their 
gains,  began  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  that 
spirit  which  wholly  absorbed  Ellish.  He 
became  \vorldly;  but  it  was  rather  the 
worldiiness  of  habit  than  of  principle.  In 
the  case  of  Ellish,  it  proceed<!d  from  both ; 
her  miad  was  apt,  vigorous,  and  coscep- 
tive ;  her  boay  active,  her  manners  bland 
and  insinuating,  and  her  penetration 
almost  intuitive.  About  the  time  of  their 
entering  upon  the  second  farm,  four  child- 
ren had  been  the  fruit  of  their  marriage — 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  There  were 
now  new  sources  of  anxiety  to  their 
mother,  and  fresh  impulses  to  her  industry. 
Ser  ignorance,  and  that  of  her  husband,  of 
any  kmd  of  education,  she  had  often,  in 
the  course  of  their  business,  bitter  cause  to 
regret  She  now  resolved  that  their 
children  should  ()e  well  instructed ;  and  no 
time  was  lost  ix  sending  them  to  school, 
the  moment  she  I'liought  thum  capable  of 
imbibing  the  himpLst  elements  of  in- 
struction. 

"  It's  hard  to  say,"  she  observed  to  her 
husband,  "  bow  soon  they  mav  be  useful  to 
us.  Who  knows,  Pether,  but  we  may  have 
a  full  shop  yit,  an'  they  may  be  able  to 
tnake  up  bits  of  accounts  for  us,  poor 
things?  Throth,  I'd  be  happy  if  I  wanst 
Been  it." 

"  Faix,  Ellish,"  replied  Peter,  "  if  we  can 
get  au  as  we're  doin,'  it  is  hard  to  say.  For 
my  own  part,  if  1  had  got  the  laruin'  in 
time,  I  might  be^a  bright  boy  to-day,  no 
doubt  of  it — could  spake  up  to  the  beat  o' 
tbim.  I  never  wint  to  school  but  wanst, 
an'  I  remimber  I  threwn  the  masther  into 
a  kiln  pot,  an'  broke  the  poor  craythtir's 
arm ;  an'  from  that  day  to  this,  I  never 
conld  be  brought  a  single  day  to  school." 

Peter  and  ElliPh  now  began  to  be  point- 
ed cut  as  a  couple  worthy  of  imitation  by 


those  who  knew  that  perseverance  and  in- 
dustr}'  never  fail  of  securing  their  own  re- 
ward. Others,  however, — that  is  to  say, 
the  lazy,  the  prollig-ite,  and  the  ignorant,— 
had  a  ready  solution  for  the  secret  of  their 
success. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,l shes  a  luck}/  woman,  an' 
anv thing  she  puts  her  ba.nd  to  prospers. 
Sure  she  was  bom  wid  a  lucky  eaul*  an  her 
head ;  an',  be  sure,  a  hagur,  the  world  will 
flow  in  upon  thim.  There's  many  a  neigh- 
bor about  tbim  works  their  fingers  to  the 
stumps,  an'  yit  vou  see  they  can't  get  an: 
for  Ellish,  if  she'd  throw  the  sweepins  of 
her  hearth  to  the  wind,  it  'ud  com(!  back 
t<»  her  in  money.  8Ji£  was  born  to  it,  an! 
no'hirC  can  keep  her  from  ?ier  luck!"^ 

Such  are  many  of  the  senseh^ss  theories 
thiit  militate  against  exertion  and  industry 
\n  Ireland,  and  occasion  many  xo  shrink 
back  from  the  laudable  ra<5i!  of  honest  en- 
terprise, into  filth,  v>enury  and  crime.  It  Is 
this  idle,  and  envious  crew,  who,  with  a 
nainral  aversion  to  domestic  industry,  be- 
come adept*  in  politics,  and  active  in  those 
illegal  combinations  and  outraties  which 
retard  the  prospeiity  of  tli«i  country,  and 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  great  body  of  its 
peaceable  iuhabitan*s. 

In  the  meantime  Ellish  was  rapid- 
ly advancing  in  life,  while  such 
persons  were  absurdly  speculating  upon 
the  cause  of  her  success.  Her  business  was 
not  only  increased,  but  extended.  From 
crockery,  herrings  and  salt,  she  advanced 
gradually  to  deal  in  other  branches  adapted 


■I'  The  cant  i»  a  tlilu  membrane .  about  the  con- 
Bistence  of  very  fine  silk,  whlcn  (•omo'imes  covert 
tlie  bead  of  a  new-born  infant  Hlcc  a  cap.  It  is 
iilways  theomen  of  preat  good  fortune  to  the  in- 
fant and  pareiitx ;  and  in  Ireland,  when  anr  one 
has  unexpectcdlr  fallf>n  Into  the  receipt,  of  pro- 
perty, or  any  other  temporal  Rood,  It  is  cnetomsry 
toeay,  "  such  a  person  was  born  with  a  'lacky 
caul'  on  his  head." 

Why  these  arc  considered  lucky,  it  would  be  a 
very  dllilcult  matter  to  ascertain.  Several  instances 
of  good  fortuue.  happening  to  such  as  were  born 
with  them,  might  by  their  coincidences,  form  a 
basis  for  their  superstition;  jupt  as  the  fact  of 
three  men,  during  one  severe  winter  bavins  been 
found  drowned,  each  with  two  shirts  on,  q^nerated 
an  opinion  which  has  now  become  fixed  and 
general  in  that  pariah,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  wear 
two  shirts  at  once.  We  are  not  certain  whether 
the  canl  is  in  general  the  perquisite  of  the  midwife 
—sometimes  we  believe  it  is ;  at  all  eventfi,  her  in- 
tegrity occasionally  yields  to  the  desire  of  posseee- 
ing  it.  In  many  cases  she  conceals  iti;  existence, 
in  order  that  i>he  may  secretly  dispose  of  it  to  good 
advantage,  which  she  frequently  docs  ;  for  it  la 
considered  to  be  the  herald  of  good  fortune  to 
those  who  can  got  it  into  their  poiiacssion  Now, 
let  not  onr  English  neighbors  smile  at  us  for  those 
things  nntil  they  wash  their  own  hands  clear  of 
such  practices.  At  this  day  a  caul  will  bring  a 
good  price  in  the  most  civili^d  city  in  the  world 
—to  wit,  the  good  city  of  London— the  British  me- 
tropolis. Nay,  to  such  lengths  has  thQ  raanin  for 
cauIk  been  carried  there,  tbat  they  have  tnsea 
actually  advertised  for  in  the  Times  newspaper. 

fThfs  doctrine  of  fatalism  is  very  prevalent 
among  the  lower  orders  in  Irelaiid. 
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to  her  station,  and  the  wants  of  the  people. 
She  bought  stockings,  and  retailed  them 
■every  market-day.  By  and  by  a  few  pieces 
of  soap  might  ijie  seen  in  her  windows : 
starch,  blue,  potash  and  candles  were 
equally  profitable.  Pipes  were  seen  stuck 
across  each  other,  flanked  by  tape,  cakes, 
children's  books,  thimbles  and  bread.  In 
fact,  she  was  equally  clever  and  expert  in 
whatever  she  undertook.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this,  and  her  reputation  of  being  "  a 
hard  honest  woman,"  encouraged  her  to 
;get  a  cask  or  two  of  beer,  and  a  few  rolls  of 
tobacco.  Peter,  when  she  proposed  the 
two  last,  consented  nn\y  to  sell  them  still 
as  smuggled  goods — sub  sUentio.  With  her 
usual  prudence,  however,  she  declined 
this. 

"We  have  gone  on  that  way  purty  far," 
she  replied, "  an'  never  got  a  touch,^  thanks 
to  the  kindness  o'  the  neighbors  that  never 
informed  an'  us;  but  now,  Pether,  that 
we're  able,  we  had  better  do  everything 
above  boord.  You  know  the  ould  say, 
'long  runs  the  fox,  but  he's  caiched  at 
last ;'  so  let  us  give  up  in  time,  an'  get  out 
a  little  bit  o'  licence." 

"  I  don't  like  that  at  all,"  replied  Peter ; 
*'  I  can't  warm  my  heart  to  the  licence.  I'll 
back  you  in  anything  but  that.  The  gauger 
won't  come  next  or  near  us;  ho  I. as  thried 
it  often,  an'  never  made  anything  of  it. 
Dang  me,  but  I'd  like  to  have  a  bit  o'  fun 
with  the  gauger,  to  see  if  my  hand's  still 
ready  for  practice." 

"Oh,  thin,  Pether,  how  can  you  talk 
that  way,  asthore  ?  Now  if  what  I'm  sayin' 
was  left  to  yourself,  wouldn't  you  be  apt 
to  plan  It  as  I'm  doin' '/—wouldn't  you, 
4icushla?  Throth,  I  know  you're  too  cute 
an'  sinsible  not  to  do  it." 

"  Whv  thin,  do  you  know  what,  E'lish— 
Although  I  didn't  spake  out,  upon  my  faix 
I  was  thmkin'  of  it.  Divil  a  word  o'  lie 
in  it." 

"  Oh,  you  thief  o'  the  world,  an'  never  to 
tell  it  to  me.  Paix,  Pether,  you're  a  cun- 
nin'  shaver,  an*  as  deep  as  a  draw  well." 

"  Let  me  alone.  Whjr  I  tell  you  if  I  study 
«n'  lay  myself  down  to  it,  I  can  conthrive 
anything.  Whin  I  was  young,  many  a 
time  my  poor  father,  (Jod  be  good  to  him  I 
■said  thit  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
gettin'  me  to  take  to  larnin',  I'd  be  rlsin' 
out  o'  the  ashes  every  mornin'  like  a  pha- 
jjix." 

"  But  won't  you  hould  to  your  plan  about 
the  licence?" 

"  Hould  I  To  be  sure  I  will.  What  was 
I  but  taken'  arise  out  o'  you.  I  intinded 
it  this  good  while,  you  phanix— faix,  I 
^d."  »  *       *'  . 

In  this  way  did  EUish  dupe  her  own  hus- 


tt  Never  suffered  by  the  exciseman. 


band  into  Increasing  wealth.  Their  busi- 
ness soon  became  so  extensive,  that  a 
larger  house  was  absolutely  necessary.  To 
leave  that,  beneath  whoee  roof  she  suc- 
ceeded so  well  In  all  her  speculations,  wa^ 
a  point— be  it  of  prudence  or  of  prejudice— 
which  EUish  could  not  overcome.  Her 
maxim  was,  wherever  yon  find  yourself 
doing  well,  stay  there.  She  contrived, 
however,  to  remedy  this.  To  the  old  house 
additional  apartments  were,  from  time  to 
time  added,  into  which  theh-  business  soon 
extended.  When  these  again  became  too 
small,  others  were  also  built ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  about  twenty  years,  their 
premises  were  so  extensive,  that  the  original 
shebeen  house  constituted  a  very  small 
portion  of  Peter's  residence.  Peter,  during 
EUish's  progress  within  doors,  had  not  been 
idle  without.  For  every  new  room  added 
to  the  house,  be  was  able  to  hook  in  a  fresh 
farm  in  addition  to  those  he  had  already 
occupied.  Unexpected  success  had  fixed 
his  heart  upo'j  the  accumulation  of  money, 
and  the  pride  of  rising  in  the  world,  as  It 
was  possible  for  a  man,  to  whom  they  were 
only  adveatiti<ius  feelings,  to  experience. 
The  points  of  view  in  which  he  aud  his 
wife  were  contemplated  by  the  little  public 
about  them  were  peculiar,  but  clearly  dis- 
tinct. The  wife  vas  generally  esteemed 
for  her  talents  and  incessant  application  to 
business;  but  she  was  not  so  cordially  liked 
as  Peter.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
less  esteemed,  was  more  beloved  by  all  their 
acquaintances  than  EUish.  This  might 
probably  oricinate  from  the  more  obvious 
congeniality  which  existed  between  Peter's 
na'.ural  disposition,  and  the  national  charaS- 
ter ;  for  with  the  latter,  Ellish,  except  good 
humor,  had  little  in  common. 

The  usual  remarks  upon  both  were — 
"  she  would  buy  an'  sell  him" — "  'twas  she 
that  made  a  man  of  him ;  but  for  all  that, 
Pether's  worth  a  ship-load  of  her,  if  she'd 
give  him  his  own  way."  That  is,  if  she 
would  permit  him  to  drink  with  the  neigh- 
bors, to  be  idle  and  extravagant. 

Every  year,  now  that  their  capital  was 
extending,  added  more  perceptibly  to  their 
independence.  EUish's  e>p«:rience  in  the 
humbler  kinds  of  businefs,  trained  her  for 
a  higher  line;  just  as  boys  at  school  rise 
from  one  form  to  another.  She  made  no 
plunges,  nor  uermitted  Peter,  who  was 
often  inclined  to  jump  at  conclusions,  to 
make  any.  Her  elevation  was  gradual  and 
cautious;  for  her  plans  were  always  so 
seasonable  and  simple,  that  every  new  de- 
scription of  business,  and  every  new  suc- 
cess, seemed  to  arise  naturally  from  that 
which  went  before  it. 

Having  once  taken  out  a  licence,  their 
house  soon  b<!came  a  decent  country  spirit 
establi^ment;  from  soap^  and  candles  ap4 
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tobacco,  she  rose  into  the  full  sweep  of 
jrrocerles ;  and  from  dealing  in  Connemara 
stockings  and  tape,  she  proceeded  in  due 
time  to  sell  woollen  and  linen  and  drapery. 
Her  crockery  was  now  metamorphosed  into 
delf,  pottery,  and  hardware;  her  ginger- 
bread into  stout  loaves,  for  as  Peter  himself 
grew  wheat  largely,  she  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  death  of  the  only 
good'baker  in  the  neighborhood,  of  open- 
ing an  extensive  bakeiy. 

It  may  be  asked  how  two  illiterate  per- 
sons, like  Peter  and  Ellish,  could  conduct 
business  in  which  so  much  calculation  was 
necessary,  without  suffering  severely  by 
their  liability  to  make  mistakes.  To  this 
we  reply— first,  that  we  should  have  liked 
to  see  any  person  attempting  to  pass  a  bad 
note  or  a  light  guinea  upon  Ellish  after 
nine  or  ten  years' experience;  we  should 
like  to  have  seen  a  smug  clerk  takine  hia 

Een  from  behind  his  ear,  and  after  makinjpc 
is  calculation,  on  enquiring  from  Ellish  if 
she  bad  reckoned  up  the  amount,  com- 
pelled to  ascertain  the  error  which  she 
pointed  out  to  him.  The  most  remarkable 
point  in  her  whole  character,  was  the  rapid 
accuracy  she  displayed  in  mental  calcula- 
tion, and  her  uncommon  sagacity  in  detect- 
ing bad  money, 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  this  circum- 
stance to  be  given.  She  had  not  neglected 
the  education  of  her  children.  The  eldest 
was  now  an  intelligent  boy,  and  a  smart 
accountant,  who,  thanks  to  his  master,  had 
been  taught  to  keep  their  books  by  Double 
Entry.  The  second  was  little  inferior  to 
him  as  a  clerk,  though  as  a  general  dealer 
he  was  far  his  superior.  The  eldest  had 
heea  principally  behind  the  counter ;  whilst 
the  younger,  in  accompanying  his  mother 
in  oil  her  transactions  and  bargain-making, 
had  in  a  great  measure  imbibed  her  ad- 
dress and  tact. 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasing,  and,  we  think, 
an  interesting  thing,  to  contemplate  the 
enterprise  of  an  humble,  but  active,  shrewd 
woman,  enabling  her  to  rise,  step  by  step, 
from  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  to  a  small 
sense  of  independence ;  from  this,  by  call- 
ing fresh  powers  into  action,  taking  wider 
views,  and  following  them  up  by  increased 
efforts,  until  her  shebeen  becomes  a  small 
countiy  public-house;  until  her  roll  of 
tobacco,  and  her  few  pounds  of  soap  and 
starch,  are  lost  in  the  well-flUed  drawers  of 
a  grocery  shop ;  and  her  grey  Connemara 
stockings  transformed  by  the  golden  wand 
of  industry,  into  a  country  cloth  ware- 
house. To  see  Peter-— from  the  time  when 
he  first  harrowed  part  of  bis  farm  with  a 
thorn-bush,  and  ploughed  it  by  ioining  his 
horse  to  that  of  a  neighbor — aading.farm 
to  farm,  horse  to  horse,  and  cart  to  cart, 


until  we  find  him  a  wealthy  and  extensive 
agriculturist. 

The  progress  cf  Peter  and  Ellish  was  in 
another  point  of  view  a  good  study  for  him 
who  wishes  to  look  into  human  nature, 
whilst  adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances 
through  which  it  I>a8se8.  When  this  couple 
began  life,  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
were  as  poor  as  themselves ;  as  they  ad- 
vanced  from  one  gradation  to  another,  and 
rose  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state,  their 
former  friends,  who  remained  in  their 
original  poverty,  found  themselves  left 
behind  in  cordiality  and  intimacy,  as  well 
as  in  circumstances ;  whilst  the  subjects  of 
our  sketch  continued  to  make  new  friend- 
ships of  a  more  respectable  stamp,  to  fiUi 
up,  as  it  were,  the  places  held  in  their  good 
will  by  their  humble,  but  neglected,  inti- 
mates. Let  not  our  readers,  however,  con> 
demn  them  for  this.  It  was  the  act  of 
society,  and  not  of  Peter  and  Ellish.  On 
their  parts,  it  was  invoiuntary ;  their  cir- 
cumstances raised  them,  and  they  were 
compelled,  of  course,  to  raise  with  their 
circumstances.  They  were  passing  through 
the  journey  of  life,  as  it  were,  and  those' 
with  whom  they  set  out,  not  having  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  them,  soon  lost  their 
companionship,  which  was  given  to  those 
with  whom  they  travelled  for  the  time 
being.  Society  is  always  ready  to  reward 
the  enterprising  and  industrious  by  its 
just  honors,  whether  they  are  sought  or 
not ;  it  is  so  disposed,  that  every  man  falls 
or  raises  into  his  proper  place  in  it,  and 
that  by  the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  its 
structure.  The  rake,  who  dissipates  by 
profligacy  and  extravagance  that  which 
m<£hthave  secured  him  an  honorable  place 
in  life,  is  eventually  brought  to  the  work- 
house; whilst  the  active  citizen,  who  re- 
alizes an  honest  independence,  is  viewed 
with  honor  and  esteem. 

Peter  and  Ellish  were  now  people  of 
consequeucti  in  the  parish :  the  former  had 
ceased  to  do  anything  more  than  superin- 
tend the  culiivation  of  his  farms ;  the  latter 
still  took  an  active  part  in  her  own  business, 
or  lather  in  the  various  departments  of 
business  which  she  carried  on.  Peter 
might  be  seen  the  first  man  abroad  in  the 
morning  proceeding  to  some  of  his  farms 
mounted  upon  a  good  horse,  comfortably 
dressed  in  top  boots,  stout  corduroy 
breeches,  buff"  cashmere  waistcoat,  and  blue 
broad-cloth  coat,  to  which  in  winter  was 
added  a  strong  frieze  greatcoat,  with  a 
drab  velvet  collar,  and  a  glazed  hat.  Ellish 
was  also  respectably  dressed,  but  still  con- 
siderably under  her  circumstances.  Her 
mode  of  travelling  to  fairs  or  markets  was 
either  upon  a  common  car,  covered  with  & 
feather  bed  and  quilt,  or  behind  Peter  upon 
a   nillion.     This    last  method   flattered 
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Peter's  vanity  very  much ;  no  man  could 
ride  on  these  occasions  with  a  statelier  air. 
He  kept  himself  as  erect  and  stifi  as  a  poker, 
and  brandished  the  thong  of  his  loaded 
whip,  with  the  pride  of  a  gentleman  far- 
mer. 

'Tis  true,  he  did  not  always  hear  the 
sarcastic  remarks  which  were  passed  upon 
him  by  those  who  witnessed  his  good-natur- 
ed vanity : 

« There  he  goes,"  some  laboring  man 
on  the  wayside  would  exclaim,  *•  a  purse- 
proud  hodagh  upon  our  hands.  Why,  thin, 
does  he  forget  that  we  remimber  when  he 
kept  the  shebeen -house,  an'  sould  his  smug- 
gled tobaccy  in  gits*  out  of  his  pocket,  for 
fraid  o'  the  gauger !  Bowl,  he'd  show  a 
blue  nose,  nny  way,  only  for  the  wife — 
Twasshe  made  a  man  of  hhn." 

"Faith  an' I, for  one,  won't  hear  Pether 
Connell  run  down,"  his  companion  would 
reply;  "he's  a  good-hearted,  honest  man, 
an*  obligin'  enough ;  an'  for  that  matter  so 
is  the  wife,  a  hard  honest  woman,  that 
made  what  they  have,  an'  brought  herself 
an'  her  husband  from  nothin'  ti)  somethin'." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Tim ;  in  troth  they  do 
desarve  credit.  Still,  you  see,  here's  you 
an'  me,  an'  we've  both  been  slavin'  our- 
selves as  much  as  they  have,  an'  yet  you 
see  how  we  are!  However,  iVs  their  luck, 
an'  there's  no  use  in  begrudgln'  it  to  them." 

When  their  children  were  full  grown,  the 
mother  did  not,  as  might  have  been  suppos- 
ed, prevent  them  from  making  a  respectable 
appearance.  With  excellent  judgment, 
she  tempered  their  dress,  circumstances,  and 
prospects  so  well  together,  that  the  family 
presented  an  admirable  display  of  economy, 
and  a  decent  sense  of  independence.  From 
the  moment  they  were  able  to  furnish  the 
solid  proofs  of  their  ability  to  give  a  com- 
fortable dinner  occasionally,  the  priest  of 
tne  parish  began  to  notice  them ;  and  this 
new  intimacy,  warmed  by  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  one  side,  and  by  the  good  dinners 
on  the  other,  ripened  into  a  strong  friend- 
ship. For  many  a  long  year,  neither  Peter 
nor  Ellish,  God  forgive  Uiem,  ever  troubled 
themselves  about  going  to  t^eir  duty.  They 
soon  became,  however,  persons  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  damned  without  an 
effort  made  for  their  salvation.  'The 
worthy  gentleman  accordingly  addressed 
them  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  matter  was 
one  of  perfect  indifference  to  both,  they 
had  not  tlie  slightest  hesitation  to  go  to 
confession— in  compliment  to  the  priest. 
We  do  not  blame  the  priest  for  this ;  Gk)d 
forbid  tliat  we  should  quarrel  with  a  man 
for  loving  a  good  dinner.  If  we  ourselves 
were  a  priest,  it  is  very  probable— nay,  from 
the     zest     with    which    we    approach 
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a  good  dinner,  it  is  quite  certain 
—that  we  should  have  cultivated  honest 
Peter's  acquaintance,  and  drawn  him  out 
to  the  practice  of  that  most  social  |of 
virtues— hospitality.  The  salvation  of 
such  a  man's  soul  was  worth  looking  after;: 
and,  indeed,  we  find  a  much  warmer  in- 
terest felt,  in  all  churches,  lor  those  who- 
areable  to  gifie  good  dinners,  than  tor  thos& 
poor  miserable  sinners  who  oan  scarcely 
get  even  a  bad  one.  - 

But  besides  this,  there  was  another 
reason  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy's  anxiety 
to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  Peter  and 
his  wife— which  reason  consisteth  in  a 
very  laudable  determination  to  bring  about 
a  match  between  his  own  niece.  Miss 
Oranua  Mulcahy  and  Peter's  eldest  son,. 
Dan.  This  speculation  ho  had  not  yet 
broached  to  the  family,  except  by  broken 
hints,  and  jocular  allusions  to  the  very 
flattering  proposals  that  had  been  made  by 
many  substantial  young  men  for  Miss- 
Granua. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wealth  of  the 
Connells  had  accumulated  to  thousands;, 
their  business  in  the  linen  and  woollen 
drapery  line  was  incredible.  There  was 
scarcely  a  gentleman  within  many  miles  of 
them,  who  did  not  find  it  hia  interest  to 
give  them  his  custom.  In  th9  hardware,, 
Hour,  and  baking  concerns,  they  were 
equally  fortunate.  The  report  of  their 
wealth  had  gone  far  and  near,  exaggerated,, 
however,  as  everytliing  of  the  kind  is 
certain  to  be ;  but  still  there  were  ample 
grounds  for  estimating  it  at  a  very  high 
amouct 

Their  stores  were  large,  and  well  filled 
with  many  a  valuable  bale ;  their  cellars 
well  stocked  with  every  description  of 
spirits ;  and  their  shop,  though  not  large 
in  proportion  to  their  transacti(  ns,  was 
well  filled,  neat,  and  tastefully  litted  up. 
There  was  no  show,  howevei- no  empty 
glare  to  catch  the  eye ;  on  the  contrary,, 
tbe  whole  concern  was  marked  by  an  air 
of  solid,  warm  comfort,  that  was  much 
more  indicative  of  wealth  and  indepen- 
dence, than  tawdry  embellishment  would 
have1)een. 

"  Avoumeen,"  said  Ellish,  "  the  w*y  ta 
deck  out  your  shop  is  to  keep  the  best  ot 
goods.  Wanst  the  people  knows  that 
they'll  get  betther  money-worth  here  than 
they'll  get  anywhere  else,  they'll  come 
here,  whether  the  shop  looks  well  or  ill. 
Not  sayin'  but  every  shop  ought  to  be 
clane  an'  dacent,  for  there's  reason  in  all 
things." 

This,  indeed,  was  another  secret  of  their 
success.  Every  article  in  their  shop  was 
01  the  best  desciiption,  having  been- 
selected  by  Ellish's  own  eye  and  hand  in 
the  metropolis,  or  imported  directly  from 
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the  place  of  its  manufacture.  Her 
periodicdl  visits  to  Dublin  gave  her  tjreat 
satisfaction ;  for  it  appears  that  those  with 
whom  she  dealt,  having  had  sufficient  dis- 
-crimiaation  to  appreciate  her  talents  and 
integrity,  treated  lier  with  martted  respect, 

Peter's  farm-yard  bore  much  greater 
evidence  of  his  wealth,  than  did  Ellish's 
flhop.  It  was  certainly  surprising  to  reflect, 
that  by  the  capacity  of  two  illiterate  per- 
sons, who  began  the  world  with  nothing, 
an  the  best  and  latest  improvements  in 
farming  were  either  adopted  or  anticipated. 
The  farm-yard  was  upon  a  great  scale ;  for 
Peter  cultivated  no  less  than  four  hundred 
acres  of  land— to  such  lengths  had  his 
enterprise  carried  him.  Threshing 
macliines,  large  bams,  corn-kilns,  large 
stacks,  extensive  stable?,  and  immense 
cow-houses,  together  witli  the  incessant  din 
of  active  employment  perpetually  going 
on— all  gave  a  veiy  high  opinion  of  their 
great  prosperity,  and  certainly  reflected 
honor  upon  those  whose"  exertions 
had  created  such  a  scene  about  them.  One 
would  uaturally  suppose,  when  the  family 
of  the  Connells  had  arrived  to  such  unex- 
pected riches,  and  found  It  necessary  to 
conduct  a  system  whose  machinery  wai  so 
•complicated  and  extensive,  that  Ellish 
would  have  fallen  back  to  the  simple  de- 
tails of  business,  from  a  deficiency  of  that 
comprehensive  intelligence  which  is  requi- 
site to  conduct  the  higher  order  of  mercan- 
tile transactions;  especially  as  her  sons 
were  admirably  qualified  by  practice,  ex- 
ample and  education,  to  eafee  her  of  a  task 
whicli  would  appear  one  of  too  much  diffi- 
culty for  an  unlettered  farmer's  wife.  Such 
a  supposition  would  be  injurious  to  this 
excellent  woman.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  slie  was  still  the  moving  spirit, 
the  chief  conductor  of  the  establishment. 
TV  henever  any  difficulty  arose  that  required 
anefibrt  of  ingenuity  and  sagacity,  she  was 
able  In  the  homeliest  words  to  disentangle 
it  so  happily,  that  those  who  heard  her 
wondered  that  it  should  at  all  have  ap- 
peared to  them  as  a  difficulty.  She  was 
everywhere.  In  Peter's  farm-yard  her  ad- 
vice was  as  excellent  and  as  useful  as  in  her 
owr/6hop.  On  his  farms  she  was  the  bet- 
ter agriculturist,  and  she  frequently  set 
him  right  in  his  plans  and  speculations  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

She  herself  was  not  ignorant  of  her  skill. 
Many  a  time  has  she  surveyed  the  scene 
about  her  with  an  eye  in  which  something 
like  conscious  pride'  might  be  seen  to  kin- 
dle. On  those  occasions  she  usually  shook 
her  head,  and  exclaimed,  either  In  soliloquy, 
or  by  way  of  dialogue,  to  some  person  near 
her:— 

"  Well,  avoumeen,  all's  very  right,  an' 


goin'  an  bravely;  but  I  only  hope  that 
whin  Tm  gone  I  won't  be  missed  1" 

"  Missed,"  Peter  would  reply,  if  ho  haj>- 
pened  to  hear  her ;  "  oh,  upon  my  credit" 
— he  was  a  man  of  too  much  consequenca 
to  swear  "  by  this  an'  by  that"  now — "  upon 
my  credit,  Ellish,  if  you  die  soon,  you'll 
see  the  ginteel  wife  I'll  have  in  yoiu 
place." 

"  Whisht,  avoumeen !  Although  you're 
but  jokin',  I  don't  like  to  hear  it,  a  vllliah! 
No,  indeed;  we  wor  too  long  together, 
PeUier,  and  lived  too  happily  wid  one  an- 
other, for  yuu  to  have  the  heart  to  think  ot 
sich  a  thing  1" 

"No,  in  troth,  Ellish,  I  would  belong 
sarry  to  do  it.  It's  displasin'  to  you,  achree, 
an'  1  won't  say  it  God  spare  you  to  usi 
It  was  vou  put  the  bene  in  us,  an'  that's 
what  all  the  countrv  says,  big  an'  little, 
young  an'  ould ;  an'  God  he  knows  its  truth, 
an'  nothin'  else." 

"  Indeed,  no,  thin,  Pether,  it's  not  alto- 
gether thruth,  you  desarve  your  full  share 
of  it  You  backed  mo  well,  achushla,  in 
everything,  an'  if  you  had  been  a  dhrinkin', 
idle,  rollikin'  vagabone,  what  'ud  signify 
all  that  me  or  the  likes  o'  me  could  do." 

"  Faith,  an'  it  was  you  made  me  what  I 
am,  Ellish ;  you  tuck  the  coft  side  o'  me, 
you  beauty ;  an'  it's  well  you  did,  for  by 
this — hem,  upon  my  reputation,  if  you  had 
gone  to  cross  purposes  wid  me.  you'd  find 
yourself  in  the  wrong  box.  An',  you  pha- 
nix  o'  beauty,  you  managed  the  childhrcL 
the  crathurs,  the  same  way — an'  a  good 
way  it  is,  in  throth." 

••  Pether,  wor  you  ever  tbinkin'  o'  Father 
Mulcaby's  sweetneaa  to  us  of  late  ?" 

"  No,  thin,  the  sorra  one  o'  me  thought 
of  it    Why,  Ellish?" 

"Didn't  you  obsarve  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months  he's  'full  of  attintions 
to  us¥  Every  Sunday  he  brings  you  up, 
an'  me,  tfTd  go,  to  the  althar,  an'  keeps  you 
there  by  way  of  showin'  you  respect 
Pether,  it's  not  you,  but  your  money  he  re> 
spects;  an' I  think  there  ought  to  be  no 
respect  o'  persons  in  the  chapel,  any  how. 
You're  not  a  bit  nearer  God  by  bein'  near 
the  althar;  for  how  do  we  know  but  the 
poorest  crathur  there  ia  nearer  to  heaven 
than  we  are  1" 

"  Faith,  sure  enough,  Ellish ;  but  what 
deep  skame  are  you  penethratin,  now,  you 
desaver?" 

"  I'd  lay  my  life,  you'll  have  a  proposial 
o'  marriage  from  f'atber  Mulcaliy,  atween 
our  Dan  an'  Miss  Granua.  For  many  a 
day  he's  hintin'  to  us,  from  time  to  time, 
about  the  ^reat  offers  she  had ;  now  what'i 
the  rason,  if  she  had  these  irreat  offers,  that 
/««  didn't  take  them?" 

"  Bedad,  Ellish,  you're  the  greatest  head- 
piece in   all    Europe.      Murdher    alive^ 
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woman,  ivhat  a  tine  counsellor  you'd 
make.  Au'  suppose  he  did  ofler,  EUlsh, 
wbat  'ud  you  be  sayin'  to  him  ?" 

"  Why,  that  'ud  dnpind  enlirely  upon 
what  he's  able  *.'■•>  give  her — they  say  he  has 
money.  It  'ud  depiud,  too,  upon  whether 
Dan  has  any  likin'  for  her  or  not." 

"  He's  of lea  wid  her,  I  know ;  an'  I 
needn't  tell  you,  EUisb,  that  afore  we  wor 
spliced  together,!  was  often  wid  somebody 
that  1  w(>n't  mention.  At  all  evints,  he  has 
made  Dan  put  the  big  O  afore  the  Oounell, 
eo  that  he  has  him  now  full  namesake  to  the 
Counsellor ;  an'  faith,  titat  itse{f  *iid  get 
Mm  a  wife." 

"  Well,  the  best  way  is  to  say  nothin', 
an'  to  hear  nothii!',  till  his  Reverence 
spakes  out,  an'  thin  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done." 

Eilish's  Siigacity  had  not  misled  her.  In 
a  few  months  afterwards  Father  Mulcaby 
was  asked  by  young  Dan  Ccnnell  to  dine  ; 
and  as  be  and  honest  Ellish  were  sitting 
together,  iu  the  course  of  thcj  evening,  the 
priest  broached  the  topic  as  follows : — 

"  Mrs.  Connell,  I  think  this  whiskey  is 
better  than  my  four-year  old  that  I  bought 
at  the  auction  the  other  day,  although  Dan 
says  mine's  l)etter.  Between  ourselves, 
that  Dan  is  a  clever,  talented  young  fellow ; 
and  if  he  happens  upon  a  steady,  sensible 
wife,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  die  a 
respectable  man.  But,  by  the  by,  Mrs. 
Connell,  you've  never  tried  my  whiskey  ; 
and,  upon  my  credit,  you  must  soon,  for  I 
know  your  opinion  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  Is  it  worth  while  to  decide  it,  your 
Reverence  ?  1  suppose  the  thruth  is.  Sir, 
that  both  is  good  enough  for  any  oue ;  an' 
I  think  that's  as  much  as  we  want." 

Thus  far  she  went,  but  never  alluded  to 
Dan,  judiciously  throwing  tl:e  onus  of 
int'oducing  tluit  subject  upon  the  priest. 

"Dan  says  mine's  better,"  observed 
Father  Mulcahy ;  "  and  I  would  certainly 
give  a  great  deal  for  his  opinion  upon  that 
or  any  other  subject,  except  theology." 

"  \ou  ought,"  replied  Ellish,  "to  be  a 
betther  judge  of  whiskey  nor  either  Dan 
nor  me ;  an'  I'il  tell  you  why— yoa  dhrink 
it  in  more  places,  and  can  makecomparish- 
ment  one  wid  another;  but  Dan  an'  me  is 
confined  mostly  to  our  own,  an'  of  that 
same  we  take  very  little,  an'  the  less  the 
betther  for  people  in  business,  or  indeed  for 
anyl)ody." 

"  Very  true,  Mrs.  Connell !  But  for  all 
that,  I  won't  give  up  Dan's  judgment  in 
anything  within  his  own  line  of  t)usine8s, 
still  exi.?pting  theology,  for  which  he 
hasn't  the  learning." 

"  He's  a  good  son,  without  tap  ology — ^as 
ijood  as  ever  broke  the  world's  bread," 
aaid  Peter,  "  glory  be  to  God !    Although, 


for  that  matther,  he  ought  to  be  as  well 
acquainted  wid  tityo)ogy  as  your  Reverence, 
In  regard  that  he  sella  more  of  it  nor  you 
do." 

"  A  good  son,  they  say,  Mrs.  Connell,  will 
make  a  good  husband.  I  wonder  you 
don't  think  of  settling  him  in  life.  It's 
full  time." 

"  Father,  avourneen,  we  must  lave  that 
wid  himself.  I  needn't  be  tellin'  you,  that 
it  'ud  be  hard  to  find  a  girl  able  to  bring 
what  the  girl  that  'ud  expect  Dan  ought  to 
bring." 

This  was  a  staggerer  to  the  priest,  who 
recruited  his  ingenuity  by  drinking  Peter's 
health,  and  Eilish's. 

"  Have  you  nobody  in  your  eye  for  him, 
Mrs.  Connell?" 

"  Faith,  I'll  engage  she  has,"  replied 
Peter,  with  a  ludicrous  grin—"  I'll  venture 
for  to  say  she  has  tluit." 

"  Very  right,  Mrs.  Connell ;  it's  all  fair. 
Might  one  ask  who  she  is ;  for,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Dan  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  and  I 
must  make  it  a  point  to  see  him  well 
settled." 

"  Why,  your  Reverence,"  replied  Peter 
again,  "  jist  the  one  you  mintioned." 

*'  Who  V    I  ?    Why  I  mentioned  nobody." 

"  An'  thaCs  the  very  one  she  has  in  her 
eye  for  him,  plase  your  Reverence  —ha.  ha, 
ha!  "What's  the  world  wido'ut  a  joke, 
Docthor  V  beggin'  your  pardon  for 
makin'  so  free  wid  you." 

"  Peter,  you're  still  a  wag,"  replied  the 
priest;  "  but,  seriously,  Mrs.  Connell, have 
you  selected  any  temale  of  respectable  con- 
nexions, as  a  likely  person  to  be  a  wife  for 
Dan  ?" 

"  Indeed  no,  your  Reverence ;  I  have 
not.  Where  could  I  pitcu  upon  a  girl — 
barrin'  a  Protestant,  an'  that  'ud  never  do 
—  who  has  a  fortune  to  meet  what  Dan's  to 
get?" 

The  priest  moved  his  chair  a  little,  and 
drank  their  healthfi  a  second  time. 

"  But  you  know,  Mrs.  Connell,  that  Dan 
needn't  care  so  much  about  fortune,  if  he 
got  a  girl  of  resectable  connexions.  He  has 
an  independence  himself." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  father ;  but  what  right 
would  any  girl  have  to  escpect  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  hard  arnin^  of  me  an'  my 
husband,  widout  bringin'  somethin'  forrid 
herself  ^  You  know,  Sir,  that  the  fortune 
always  goes  wid  the  wife ;  but  I  am  to 
fortune  off  my  son  to  a  girl  that  has 
nothiu'?  If  my  son,  plase  your  Rever- 
ence, badif  t  a  coat  tohi^tback,  or  a  guinea 
in  his  pocket — as,  God  be  praised,  he  has 
both — but,  Bupposin'  he  hadn't,  what  right 
would  he  have  to  expect  a  girl  wid  a  hand- 
som  fortune  to  marry  hitu  ?  There^s  Paddy 
Neill,  your  sarvant  boy ;  now,  if  Paddy, 
who's  an    honest  man's   son,  axed  your 
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niece,  wouldn't  you  be  apt  to  I080  your 
timper?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Connell.  I 
think  your  fire's  rather  hot — allow  mo  to 
drawback  a  little.  Mrs.  Counell,  your 
health  again  !— Mr.  Connell,  your  fire- 
side!" 

"  Thank  you,  Docthor ;  but  faith  I  think 
you  ought  hardly  to  dbrink  the  same  fire- 
side, becase  it  appears  to  be  rather  hot  for 
your  "Reverence,  at  the  present  time— ha, 
ha,  ha!  Jokin'  still,  Docthor,  we  must  be. 
Well,  what  harm!  I  wish  we  may  never 
do  worse!" 

"  And  what  fortune  would  you  expect 
with  a  girl  of  gented  connexiom — a  girl  that's 
accomplished,  we'll  say  in  music,  plain 
work,  and  Irish,  vernacularly  ?— hem  ! 
What  fortune  would  you  be  expecting  with 
»mch  a  girl  ?" 

"  Why,  Docthur,  ahagur,  the  only  music 
I'd  wish  for  my  son's  wife  is  a  good  timper ; 
an'  that's  what  their  music-mnsthers  cant 
tache  thim.  The  plain  work,  although 
I  don'»  know  what  you  mane  by  it,  sounds 
well  enough  ;  an'  as  to  Irish,  lohick-whaek- 
ularly,  if  you  mane  our  own  ould  tongue, 
he  can  get  thousands  that  can  speak  it 
whackingty,  an'  nothin'  else." 

"You're  a  wealthy  woman,  certainly, 
Mrs.  Connell,  and  what's  more,  I'm  not  at 
all  surprised  at  it.  Your  health,  once 
more,  and  long  life  to  you !  Suppose,  how- 
ever ,that  Dan  got  a  fitting  wife,  what  would 
you  expect  as  a  proper  portion  ?  I  have 
a  reason  for  asking." 

"  Dan,  plase  your  Reverence,  will  get 
four  thousand  to  begin  the  world  wid ;  an', 
as  he's  to  expect  none  but  a  Catholic,  I  sup- 
pose if  he  gets  the  fourth  part  of  that,  it's 
as  much  as  he  ought  to  look  for." 

"A  thousand  pounds!— hut  tut!  The 
woman's  beside  herself.  Wny  look  about 
you,  and  try  where  you  can  And  a  Catholic 
girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  fortune,  ex- 
cept in  a  gentleman's  family,  where  Dan 
could  never  think  of  going." 

"  That's  thrue,  anyhow,  your  Reverence," 
observed  Peter.—"  A  thousand  pounds  1 
Ellish !  you  needn't  look  for  it.  Where  is 
it  to  be  had  out  of  a  gintleman's  family,  as 
bis  Reverence  says  thrue  enough." 

"  An'  now,  Docthor,"  said  Ellish,  "  what 
'ud  you  think  a  girl  ought  to  bring  a  young 
man  like  Dan,  that's  to  have  four  thousand 
pounds?" 

"  I  don't  think  any  Catholic  girl  of  his 
own  n»nk  in  the  county,  could  get  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred." 

"  That's  one  shillin'  to  every  pound  he 
has,"  replied  Ellish,  almost  instantaneously. 
"But,  Father,  you  may  as  well  spake  out 
at  Wanst,"  she  continued,  for  she  was  too 
quick  and  direct  In  all  her  dealings  to  be 
annoyed  by  circumlocution ;  "you're  de- 


sairous  of  a  match  between  Dan  an'  Mia 
Oranua?" 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  priest ;  "  and  what  is 
more,  1  believe  they  are  fond  of  each  other. 
I  know  Dan  is  attached  to  her,  for  he  told 
me  so.  But,  now  that  we  have  mentioned 
her,  I  say  there  is  not  a  more  accomplished 

f;irl  of  her  persuasion  in  the  parish  we  sit 
n.  She  can  play  on  the  bagpipes  butter 
than  any  other  piper  in  tiie  province,  for  I 
taught  her  myself ;  and  I  tell  you  that  in  a 
respectable  man's  wife  a  knowledge  of 
music  is  a  desirable  thing.  It's  hard  to  teU, 
Mrs.  Connell,  how  they  may  rise  in  the 
world,  and  cet  into  fashionable  company, 
so  that  accomplishments,  you  persave,  are 
good.  She  can  make  "a  shirt,  and  wash  it, 
and  she  can  write  Irish.  As  for  dancmg. 
I  only  wish  yo».:'d  see  her  at  a  hornpipe. 
All  tbese  things  put  together,  along  with 
her  genteel  connexions,  and  the  prospect  ui 
what  I  may  be  able  to  iave  hsr  -I  say  your 
son  may  do  worse." 

"  It's  not  what  you'd  lave  her,  sir,  but 
what  you'd  give  her  in  the  first  place,  tliat 
I'd  like  to  hear.  Spake  up,  your  Rev- 
erence, an'  let  us  see  how  far  you  wM  go." 

"  I'm  afeard,  sir,"  said  Peter,  "  if  it  goes 
toaclane  bargain  atween  yez,  that  Ellish 
will  make  you  bid  up  for  Dan.  Be  sharp, 
sir,  or  you'll  have  no  chance ;  faix,  you 
won't." 

"  Bui,  Mrs  Connell,"  replied  the  priest, 
"before  I  spake  up,  consider  her  accomplish- 
ments. I'll  undertake  to  say  that  the  best 
bred  girl  in  Dublin  canr  ot  perform  music 
in  such  style,  or  on  such  an  instrument  as  the 
one  she  uses.  Let  us  contemplate  Dan  and 
iier  after  marriage,  in  an  elegant  house,  and 
full  business,  the  dinner  over,  and  they 
gone  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Think  how 
<igreeable  and  graceful  it  would  be  for 
Mrs.  Daniel  O'Connell  to  repair  10  the  sofa, 
among  a  few  respectable  friends,  atd, 
takin;j  up  her  bag-pipes,  set  her  elbow 
a-going,  until  the  drone  gives  two  or  tliree 
broken  groans,  aud  the  cbanter  a  squeak  or 
two,  like  a  child  in  the  cholic,  or  a  c  it  that 
you  had  trampled  on  by  accident.  Then 
comes  the  real  ould  Irish  music,  that  warms 
the  heart.  Dan  looks  upon  her  graceful 
position,  until  the  tears  of  love,  taste,  and 
admiration  are  coming  down  his  cheeks. 
By  and  by,  the  toe  of  him  moves:  here 
another  foot  is  going;  and,  in  fio  time, 
there  is  a  hearty  dance,  with  a  light  heart 
and  a  good  conscience.  You  or  1  perhaps, 
drop  in  to  see  them,  and,  of  course,  we  par- 
take of  the  enjoyment " 

"  Divil  a  pleasanter,"  said  Peter :  "  I  tell 
you,  I'd  like  it  well ;  an',  for  my  own  part, 
if  the  deludher  here  has  no  objection,  Fm 
not  goin'  to  spoil  sport." 

fillish  looked  hard  at  the  priest ;  her  keen 
blue  eye  glittered  with  a  sparkling  light, 
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that  gave  decided  proofs  of  her  sagacity 
being  Intensely  excited. 

"  All  that  you've  said,"  she  replied,  "  is 
very  fine;  but  in  regard  o'  the  bag-pipes, 
an'  Miss  Oranua  Mulcahy's  squeezin'  the 
music  out  o'  thim— why,  if  it  plased  God 
to  bnng  my  son  to  the  staff  an'  bag — a 
common  beggar — indeed,  in  that  case.  Miss 
Gianua's  bagpipes  might  sarve  both  o' 
thim,  an'  help,  maybe,  to  get  them  a  night's 
lodgin'  or  so  ;  but  until  that  time  comes,  if 
you  respect  your  niece,  you'll  burn  her 
bagpipes,  dhrone,  chanther,  an'  all.  It  you 
are  for  a  match,  which  I  doubt,  spake  out, 
as  I  said,  and  say  what  fortune  you'll  pay 
down  on  the  nail  wid  her,  otherwise  we're 
losin'  our  time,  an'  that's  u  loss  one  can't 
make  up." 

The  priest,  who  thought  he  could  have 
bantered  Ellish  into  nn  alliance,  without 
pledging  himself  to  pay  any  specific  for- 
tune, found  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  treat  the  matter  seriously,  if  he  expected 
to  succeed.  He  was  an  x  ious  for  the  match  ; 
and  as  he  really  wished  to  see  his  niece — 
who,  in  truth,  was  an  excellent  girl,  and 
handsome— well  settled,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  stretch  and  secure  Dan  if   possible. 

"  Mrs.  Connell,"  he  said,  "  I  will  be  brief 
with  you.  The  most  I  can  give  her  is 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  oven  that  by 
borrowing.  I  will  undertake  to  pay  it  as 
you  say— on  the  nail !  for  I  am  anxious 
that  my  niece  should  be  connected  with  so 
worthy  and  industrious  a  family.  What  do 
you  say  ?" 

"  Tin  willin'  enough,"  replied  Peter. 
"  It's  not  Jisy  to  get  that  wid  a  Catholic 
girl." 

"  There's  some  thruth  in  what  you  say 
aroon,  sure  enough,"  observed  Ellish ;  "  an 
if  his  Reverence  puts  another  hundhre  to 
it,  why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  let  them 
g«  together.  If  you  aon't  choose  that, 
Docthor,  never  breathe  the  subject  to  me 
a^in.  Dan's  not  an  ould  man  yit,  an'  hrs 
time  enough  to  get  wives  in  plenty." 

"  Come,''  replied  the  priest,  "  there's  my 
hand,  it's  a  bargain;  although  I  must  say 
there's  no  removing  you  from  your  point.  I 
will  give  four  hundred,  hook  or  crook;  but 
I'll  have  sad  scrambling  to  get  it  together. 
StUl  I'll  make  it  good." 

"Down  on  the  nail?"  inquired  Ellish. 

"  Ay  1  ay  1  Down  on  the  nail,"  replied  the 
priest 

"  Well,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  a  bar- 
gain be  it,"  said  Peter;  "but,  upon  my 
cretlit,  Ellish,  I  won't  have  the  bag-pipes 
burnt,  any  how.  Faith,  I  must  hear  an 
odd  tune,  now  an'  thin,  when  I  call  to  see 
the  childher." 

"Pether,  acushia,  have  smse.     Would 

Jou  wish  to  see  your  (Jaughter-in-law  play- 
i'  upon  the  bag  pipes,  when  she  ought  to 


be  mindin'  her  business,  or  aitendin'  her 
childhre?  Ko,  your  reverence,  the  pipes 
must  be  laid  aside.  I'll  have  no  piporly 
connexion  for  a  son  of  mine." 

The  priest  consented  to  this,  although 
Peter  conceded  it  with  great  reluctance. 
Further  preliminaries  were  agreed  upon, 
and  the  evening  passed  pleasantly,  until  it 
became  necessary  for  Mr.  Mulcaby  to  bid 
them  eood  night. 

When  they  were  gone,  Peter  and  Ellish 
talked  over  the  matter  between  themselves 
In  the  following  dialogue : 

"  The  fortune's  a  small  one,"  said  Ellish 
to  her  husband ;  "  an'  I  suppose  you  won- 
dber  that  I  consinted  to  take  so  little." 

"  Bure  enough,  I  wondhered  at  it,"  re- 
plied Peter;  "but  for  my  own  part,  I'd 
give  my  son  to  her  without  a  penny  o' 
fortune,  in  ordher  to  be  connected  wid  the 
priest ;  an'  besides,  she's  a  fine,  handsome, 
good  girl— ay,  an'  Jiis  fill  of  a  wife,  if  she 
had  but  the  shift  to  her  back." 

"Four  hundhre  with  a  priest's  niece, 
Pether,  is  before  double  the  money  wid  any 
other.  Don't  you  know,  that  when  they 
set  up  for  themselves,  he  can  bring  tire 
custom  of  the  whole  parish  to  them  ?  It's 
unknown  the  number  o'  ways  he  can  sarve 
them  in.  Sure,  at  stations  an'  weddins, 
wakes,  marriages,  and  funerals,  they'll  all 
be  proud  to  let  the  priest  know  that  they 
purchased  whatever  they  wanted  from  his 
niece  an'  husband.  Betther !— faix,  four 
hundhre  from  7iim  is  worth  three  times  as 
much  from  another." 

"  Glory  to  you,  Ellish  !— bright  an'  cute 
for  ever !  Why,  I'd  back  you  for  a  woman 
that  could  buy  an'  sell  Europe,  aginst  the 
world.  Now,  isn't  it  odd  that  1  never 
think  of  these  long-headed  skames  ?" 

"  Ay  do  you,  often  enough,  Pether ;  but 
you  keep  them  to  yourself,  abouchal." 

"  Faith,  I'm  close,  no  doubt  of  it ;  an' — 
but  there's  no  use  in  sayin'  any  more  about 
it— you  said  whatgomever  came  into  my 
own  head  consarnin'  it.  Faith,  you  did, 
you  phanix." 

In  a  short  time  the  marriage  took  place. 
Dan,  under  the  advice  of  his  mother,  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  most  advantage- 
ously located,  as  the  site  of  a  mill,  whereon 
an  excellent  one  was  built ;  and  as  a  good 
mill  had  been  long  a  desideratum  in  the 
country,  his  success  was  far  beyond  his 
expectations.  Every  speculation,  in  fact, 
which  Ellish  touched,  prospered.  Fortune 
seemed  to  take  delight,  either  in  accom- 
plishing, or  anticipating  her  wishes.  At 
least,  such  was  the  general  opinion,  al- 
though nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
erroneous  than  to  attribute  her  success  to 
mere  chance.  The  secret  of  all  might  be 
ascribed  to  her  good  sense,  and  her  exact 
knowledge  of  the  precise  moment  when  to 
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take  the  tide  of  fortune  at  its  flow.  Her 
son,  in  addition  to  tlie  mill,  opened  an  ox- 
teii.-tre  mercantllo  establishment  in  the 
next  town,  wlirre  lie  bad  ample  cause  to 
bless  the  instructions  of  liis  motl>er,  and 
her  foresight  in  f^alculatinK  upon  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  married  to  the  priest's 
niece. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  the  person  who 
had  for  many  years  Icept  the  head  inn  of 
the  next  town  died,  and  the  establishment 
was  advertised  for  sale.  Ellish  was  imme- 
diately in  action.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
of  establlohing  tlie  second  son  in  a  situ- 
ation which  had  enabled  the  late  proprietor 
of  it  to  die  nearly  the  richest  man  in  the 
parislt.  A  few  days,  therefore,  before  that 
specified  for  the  sale,  she  took  her  feather- 
t^d  car,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
executors  of  the  late  proprietor.  Her 
character  was  known,  her  judijment  and 
integrity  duly  estimated,  and,  perhaps, 
what  was  the  weightiest  nr^'ument  in  her 
favor,  her  purse  was  forthcoming  to  com- 
plete the  offer  she  had  made.  After  some 
private  conversation  between  the  execu- 
tors, her  proposal  was  iiccepte;l.  and  before 
she  returned  home,  the  head  inn,  together 
with  all  its  fixtures  and  furniture,  was  her 
property. 

The  second  son,  who  was  called  after  his 
father,  recfived  the  intelligence  with  de- 
light. One  of  his  sisters  was,  at  his  mo- 
ther's suggestion,  appointed  to  conduct  the 
house-keeping  department,  and  keep  the 
bar,  a  duty  for  which  she  was  pretty  well 
qualified  by  her  experience  at  home. 

"  I  will  paint  it  in  great  style,"  said  Peter 
the  Younger.  "  It  must  be  a  head  Inn  no 
longer ;  I'll  call  It  a  Hotel,  for  that's  the 
whole  fashion." 

"  It  wants  little,  avourneen,"  said  his 
mother;  "It  was  well  kept:  some  pain  tin' 
an'  other  improvements  It  does  want,  but 
don't  be  extravagant.  Have  it  clane  an' 
dacent,  but,  above  all  things,  comfortable, 
an'  the  attiodance  good.  That's  what'll 
carry  you  an — not  a  flourish  o'  paintio' 
outside,  an'  dirt,  an'  confusion,  an'  bad  at- 
tindance  widin.  Considher,  Pether  darlin,' 
that  the  man  who  owned  it  last,  feathered 
his  nest  well  in  it,  but  never  call  it  a  Hotill 
Let  it  appear  on  the  outside  jist  as  your 
ould  customers  used  to  see  it ;  but  improve 
it  widin  as  much  as  you  can,  widout  bein' 
lavish  an  it,  or  takin'  up  the  place  wid  non- 
sense." 

*'  At  all  evhits,  I'll  have  a  picture  of  the 
Liberator  over  the  door,  an'  '  O'Connell' 
written  under  it  It's  both  our  names,  and 
besides  it  will  oe  'killin'  two  birds  with 
one  stone.' " 

"  No,  avourneen.  Let  me  advise  you,  if 
you  wish  to  prosper  in  life,  to  keep-  your- 
self out  of  party-work.      It  only  stands 


betune  you  an'  your  business ;  an'  It's 
surely  wiser  for  you  to  mind  your  own 
attaint  than  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
There's  rason  in  everything.  No  man  in 
trade  has  a  right,  widout  committin'  i 
sin,  to  neglect  hU  family  for  politic* 
or  parties.  There's  Jack  Cummins  that 
was  doin'  well  in  his  groceries,  till 
he  began  to  make  speeches,  an'  got  up  pub- 
lic meetins,  an'  write  petitions,  an'  now  he 
has  nothin'  to  trouble  him  but  politics,  fot 
his  businp.ss  is  gone.  Everv  one  has  liber* 
ty  to  think  as  they  plase.  We  can't  expect 
Protestants  to  think  as  we  do,  nor  Proles- 
tan'a  can't  suppose  that  we  ought  to  think 
as  they'd  wish ;  an'  for  that  same  rasoa, 
we  should  make  allowance  on  boih  sides, 
an'  not  be  like  many  we  know,  that  have 
their  minds  up,  expectin'  they  don't  know 
what,  instead  of  workin'  for  themselvel 
and  their  fumilics  as  they  ouglil  to  da 
Pether,  won't  you  give  that  up,  a  villlsh  ?" 

"  I  believe  you're  rii!;bt,  mother.  I  didn't 
see  it  before  in  the  light  you've  placed  it 
in." 

"  Then,  Pether,  darlin',  lose  no  time  in 
«ettin'  into  your  place— you  an'  Alley ;  an' 
faix,  if  you  don't  both  manage  it  cleverly, 
I'll  never  spalce  to  yez." 

Here  was  a  second  son  settled,  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  dispose  of  their  two 
daughtttrs  in  marriage  to  the  best  and  most 
advantageous  offers.  This,  in  consequence 
of  their  iHrge  fortunes,  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty.  The  eldest,  Alley,  who 
assisted  her  brother  to  coaduct  the  Inn, 
became  the  wife  of  an  extensive  grazier, 
who  lived  in  an  adjoining  county.  The 
younger,  Mary,  was  joined  to  Father  Mul- 
cahjr's  nephew,  not  altogether  to  the  satis- 
faction oi  the  mother,  who  feared  that  two 
establishments  of  the  same  kind,  in  the 
same  parish,  supported  by  the  same  pat- 
ronage, must  thrive  at  the  expense  of  eatb 
other.  As  it  was  something  of  a  love- 
match,  however,  she  ultimately  consented. 

"  Avourneen,"  said  she,  "  the  parish  i» 
big  enough;  an'  ha.s  customers  enough  to 
support  two  o'  them ;  an'  I'll  engage  hi» 
Reverence  will  do  what  he  can  for  them 
both." 

In  the  mean  time,  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  was  dependent  upon  their  child- 
ren. Peter  still  kept  the  agricultural  de- 
partment in  operation;  and  although tha 
shop  and  warehouse  were  transferred  to 
Mr.  Mulcahy,  in  ri^ht  of  his  wife,  yet  it 
was  under  the  condition  of  paying  a  year- 
ly  sum  to  Mrs.  Oonnell  and  her  husbandy 
ostensibly  as  a  provision,  but  really  as  a 
-pur  to  their  exertions.  A  provision  thev 
could  not  want,  for  their  wealth  stiu 
amounted  to  thousands,  independently 
of  the  lai^e  annual  profits  arising  out  of 
their  farms. 
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For  some  time  after  the  marriage  of  her 
youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Coaneu  tooli  a 
very  active  part  in  her  son-in-law's  aifalrs. 
He  poespssed  neither  experience,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  business  whatsoever,  though 
he  was  not  deficient  in  education,  nor  in 
capacity  to  acquire  both.  This  pleased 
Mrs.  Connell  very  much,  who  set  herself 
to  the  task  of  instructing  him  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  life,  and  in  the  best 
methods  of  transacting  business. 

"  The  first  rules,"  said  she  to  him,  "  Jor 
you  to  obsarve  is  these :  lell  truth ;  be 
sober ;  be  punctual ;  rise  early,  persavere  ; 
avoid  extravagance ;  keep  your  word ;  an' 
watch  your  health.  Next :  don't  be  proud ; 
give  no  ofllnce ;  talk  sweetly ;  be  ready  to 
oblage,  when  you  can  do  it  widout  incon- 
vanience,  but  don't  put  yourself  or  your 
business  out  o'  your  ways  to  sarve  any 
body. 

"  Thirdly :  keep  an  appearance  of  sub- 
stance an'  comfort  about  your  place,  but 
don't  go  beyant  your  manes  in  d.oln'  it ; 
when  you  make  a  bargain,  think  what  a 
correcther  tht-m  you  dale  wld  bi.ars,  an' 
whether  or  not  you  found  them  honest 
be^re,  if  you  ever  had  business  wid 
them. 

"  When  you  buy  a  thing,  appear  to  know 
your  own  mind,  an'  don't  oe  ahummin'an' 
hawin',  an'  higglin',  an'  longin'  as  if  your 
t«eth  wor  watherin'  af ther  it ;  but  be  man- 
ly, downright,  an'  quick ;  they'll  then  see 
that  you  know  your  business,  an'  they 
won't  be  keepin'  off  an'  an,  but  will  close 
wid  you  at  wanst. 

"Never  drink  at  bargain  makin';  an' 
never  pay  money  in  a  public-house  if  you 
can  help  it ;  if  you  must  do  it,  go  into  an 
inn,  or  a  house  that  you  know  to  be  da- 
cent. 

"  Never  stay  out  late  in  a  fair  or  market ; 
don't  make  a  poor  mouth ;  on  the  other 
hand,  don't  boast  of  your  wealth ;  keep 
no  low  company ;  don't  be  rubbin'  yourself 
aginstyour  betthers,  but  keep  wid  your 
aquils.  File  your  loose  papers  an'  ac- 
counts ;  an'  keep  your  books  up  to  the 
day.  Never  put  off  anything  that  can  be 
done,  when  it  ought  to  be  done.  Go  early 
to  bed ;  but  be  the  last  up  at  night,  and 
the  first  in  the  mornin.'  an*  there's  no  fear 
o'  you." 

Having  now  settled  all  her  children  in 
comfort  and  independence,  with  each  a 
prospect  of  rising  still  higher  in  the  world, 
Mrs.  Connell  felt  that  the  principal  duties 
devolving  upon  her  had  been  discharged. 
It  was  but  reasonable,  she  thoutrht,  that, 
after  the  toil  of  a  busy  life,  her  husband 
and  herself  should  relax  a  little,  and  enjoy 
with  lighter  minds  the  ease  for  which 
they  had  labored  so  long  and  unremit- 
tingly. 


"  Do  you  know  what  I'm  thinkin'  of, 
Pether?'*^  said  she,  one  summer  evening  in 
their  farm-yard. 

"Know,  in  it?"  replied  Peter-—' somo 
long-headed  plan  that  none  of  us  'ud  ever 
think  of,  but  that  will  stare  us  in  the  face 
the  moment  you  mintion  it.  What  is  it, 
vou  oukl  sprig  o'  beauty  ?" 

"  Why,  to  get  a  snug  jauntln'-car  for  you 
an'  me.  I'd  like  to  see  you  comfortable  in 
your  old  days,  Pethcr.  You're  gettin'  stiff, 
a  haunr,  an'  will  be  good  for  nothiu',  by 
an'  by." 

"  Stiff  I  Arrah,  by  this  an'  by— my  repu- 
tation, I'm   younger  nor  e'er  a  one  o'  my 

sons  yet, you eh?"  said  Pet«r,  pausing-^ 

"  Faith  then  I  dunna  that.  Upon  my  cre- 
dit, I  think,  ou  second  thoughts,  that  a  car 
'ud  be  »  mighty  comtortable  tT;iDg  for  me. 
Faith  I  do,  an'  for  you,  too,  Elllsh!" 

"  The  common  car,"  she  continued,  "  is 
slow  an'  thixiublesome,  an'  ]oults  the  life 
out  o'  me." 

"  By  my  reputation,  you're  not  the  same 
woman  since  you  began  to  use  it,  that  you 
wor  before  at  all.  Why,  it'll  shorten  your 
life.  The  pillion's  dacent  enough ;  but  the 
jauntln'-car !— faix,  it's  what  'ud  make  a 
fresh  woman  o'  you— divil  a  Ho  in  it." 

•'  You're  not  puttin'  in  a  word  for  yof«r- 
«e{/'now,  Pether?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,  an'  for  both  of  us. 
I'd  surely  be  proud  to  see  yourself  an'  my- 
self slttin'  in  our  glory  upon  our  own 
jaunlln'-car.  Sure  we  can  afford  it,  an' 
ought  to  have  it  too.  Bud-an'-ager !  what's 
the  rason  I  didn't  think  of  it  long  ago  ?" 

"Maybe  you  did,  acushla;  but  you  for 
got  it.  Wasn't  teat  the  way  wid  you,  Po 
iher?    Tell  the  truth." 

"  Why,  thin,  bad  luck  to  the  lie  in  it, 
since  you  must  kuovr.  About  this  time 
twelve  months— no,  faix,  I'm  wrong,  for  it 
was  afore  Daii's  marriage — I  had  thoughts 
o'  speakin  to  you  about  it,  but  somehow  it 
left  my  head.  Upon  my  word  I'm  in 
airnest  about  it,  Ellish." 

"  Well,  avick,  make  your  mind  asy ;  I'll 
have  one  from  Dublin  in  less  nor  a  fort- 
night. I  can  go  thin  about  of  an  odd  time, 
an'  see  how  Dan  an'  Pether's  comin'  an. 
It  '11  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  advise  an'  di- 
rect thlm,  sure,  as  far  an'  as  well  as  I  can. 
1  only  hope  God  will  enable  thlm  to  do  as 
much  for  their  childher,  as  he  enabled  us 
to  do  for  th))m,  glory  be  to  his  name  I" 

Peter's  eye  rested  upon  her  as  she  spoke; 
a  slight  shade  passed  over  his  face,  but  it 
was  the  symptom  of  deep  feeling  and  af- 
fection, whose  current  had  run  smooth 
and  unbroken  during  the  whole  life  they 
had  spent  together. 

"  Ellish,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
strongly  expressed  what  he  felt, "  you  wor 
one  o'  the  best  wives  that  ever  the  Air 
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You  wor, 


but 
we 
the 


mighty  gev  to  inortual  man. 
avonrneen— you  wor,  you  wor  i" 

"  I  iniind,  too,  to  begin  an'  make  ray  sowl 
a  little,"  she  continued;  "  we  hail  bo  much 
to  do,  Pether,  aroon,  that,  indeed,  we 
hadn't  time  to  think  of  it  all  along  ; 
now  that  everything  else  is  settled, 
ought  to  think' about  i7Mt,  an'  make 
moat  of  our  time  while  we  can." 

"Upon  my  conscience,  I've  strong  no- 
tions myself  o'  the  same  thing,"  replied 
Peter :  an'  I'll  back  you  in  that,  as  well 
as  in  everything  else.  Never  fear,  if  we 
pull  together,  but  we'll  bring  up  the  lost 
time.  Faith,  we  will  1  Sowl,  if  you  set 
about  it,  let  me  see  them  that  'ud  prevent 
your  goin'  to  heaven  I" 

"  Did  Paddy  Donovan  get  the  bay  Ally's 
foot  awed,  Pether?" 

"  He's  gone  down  with  her  to  the  forge; 
the  poor  craythur  was  very  lame  to-day." 

"That's  right;  an'  let  Andy  Murtagh 
"bring  down  the  sacks  from  Drumdough 
early  to-morrow.  That  whate  ought  to 
go  to  the  market  on  Thursday,  and  the 
other  sacks  to  bo  thrashed  out  off  hind." 

"  Well,  well,  it  will  all  be  done.  Tare 
idive  1  if  myself  knows  how  you're  able  to 
keep  an  eye  on  everything.  Come  in,  an' 
let's  have  our  tap." 

For  a  few  months  after  this,  Ellish 
was  perfectly  in  her  element.  The  jaunt- 
ing-car was  procured;  and  her  spirits 
seemed  to  be  quite  elevated.  She  paid  reg- 
ular visits  to  both  her  sons,  looked  closely 
into  their  manner  of  conducting  business, 
examined  their  premises,  and  subjected 
every  fixture  and  improvement  made  or 
introduced  without  her  sanction,  to  the 
most  rigorous  scrutiny.  In  fact,  what, 
between  Peter's  farm,  her  daughter's  shop, 
and  the  establishments  of  her  sons,  she 
never  found  herselt  more  completely  en- 
cumbered with  business.  She  had  intend- 
ed to  "  make  her  soul,"  but  her  time  was 
eo  fully  absorbed  by  the  affairs  of  those  in 
whom  she  felt  so  strong  an  interest,  that 
she  really  forgot  the  spintual  resolution  In 
the  warmth  of  her  secular  pursuits. 

One  evening,  about  this  time,  a  horse  be- 
longing to  Peter  happened  to  fall  into  a 
ditch,  from  which  he  was  extricated  with 
much  difficulty  by  the  laborers.  Ellish, 
who  thought  It  necessary  to  attend,  had 
been  standing  for  some  time  directing  them 
how  to  proceed;  her  dress  was  rather  thin, 
and  the  hour,  which  was  about  twilight, 
chilly,  for  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn. 
Upon  returning  home  she  found  herself 
cold,  and  inclined  to  shiver.  At  first  she 
thought  but  little  of  these  symptoms ;  for 
never  having  had  a  single  day's  sickness, 
she  was  scarcely  competent  to  know  that 
they  were  frequently  the  forerunners  of 
very  dangerous  and  fatal  maladies.    She 


comolained,  however,  of  slight  illness,  and 
went  to  bed  without  taking  anything  cal< 
culated  to  check  what  she  felt.  Her  suf- 
ferings during  the  night  were  dreadful: 
high  fever  sot  in  with  a  fury  that  threat- 
ened to  sweep  the  powera  of  life  like  i 
wreck  before  it.  The  next  morning  the 
family,  on  looking  into  her  state  more 
closely,  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  a 
physician. 

On  arriving,  ho  pronounced  her  to  be  in 
a  dangerous  pleurisy,  from  wliich.in  conse- 
quence of  her  pletnorlc  habit,  ho  express- 
ed but  faiat  hopes  of  her  recovery.  This 
was  melancholy  intelligence  to  her  sou 
and  daughters ;  but  to  Peter,  whose  faith- 
ful wife  she  had  been  for  thirty  years,  It 
was  a  dreadful  communication  indeed. 

"No  hoi)ei3,  Docthor!"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  bewildered  ah: :  "  did  you  say  no 
hopes,  sir  ?— Oh !  no,  you  didn't— yon 
couldn't  say  that  there's  no  hopes  I" 

"  The  hopes  of  her  recovery,  Mr.  Con- 
nell,  are  but  slender— if  any." 

"  Docthor,  I'm  a  rich  man,  thanks  be  to 

God  an'  to "  he  hesitated,  cast  back  a 

rapid  and  troubled  look  towards  the  bed 
whereon  she  lay,  then  proceeded — •'  no 
matther,  I'm  a  rich  man :  but  if  you  can 
spare  her  to  me  I'll  divide  what  I'm  worth 
in  this  world  wid  you :  I  will,  sir ;  an'  if 
that  won't  do,  I'll  give  up  my  last  shillin' 
to  save  her,  an'  thin  I'd  beg  my  bit  and 
sup  through  the  counthry,  only  let  me  have 
fier  wid  me." 

"  As  far  as  my  skill  goes,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  I  shall,  of  course,  exert  it  to  save 
her,  but  there  are  some  diseases  which  we 
are  always  able  to  pronounce  fatal  at  first 
sight.  This,  I  fear,  is  one  of  them.  Still, 
I  do  not  bid  you  despair—there  is,  I  trust, 
a  shadow  of  hope." 

"  The  blessin'  o'  the  Almighty  be  upon 
you,  sir,  for  that  word !  The  best  blessing 
of  tlie  Heavenly  Pnther  rest  upon  you  an 
yours  for  it." 

"  I  shall  return  in  the  course  of  the  day," 
continued  the  phvsician:  "and  as  you  feel 
the  dread  of  her  loss  so  powerfully,  I  will 
bring  two  other  medical  gentlemen  of 
skill  with  me." 

"Heavens  reward  you  for  that,  sh:l 
The  heavens  above  reward  you  an'  them 
for  it !  Payment !— och,  that  signifies  but 
little ;  but  you  an'  thun  'ill  be  well  paid. 
Oh,  Docthor,  achora,  thry  an'  save  her  1" 

"Keep  her  easy,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"and  let  my  directions  be  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Connell,  be 
a  man,  and  display  proper  fortitude  under 
a  dispensation  which  is  common  to  ail 
men  in  vour  state." 

To  talk  of  resignation  to  Peter  was  an 
abuse  of  words.  The  poor  man  had  no 
more  perception  of  the  consolations  arising 
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from  a  knowledge  of  religion  than  a  cbild. 
His  heart  sank  within  him,  for  the  prop 
on  which  bisaifectionshad  rested  wassua- 
denly  straclc  down  from  under  them. 

Poor  Ellish  was  in  a  dreadful  state.  Her 
malady  seized  her  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
worldfy-mindedness ;  and  the  current  of  her 
usual  thoughts,  when  stopped  by  the  aber- 
rations of  intellect  peculiar  to  her  illness, 
bubbled  up,  during  the  temporary  returns 
of  reason,  wlih  a  strong  relish  of  the  world. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  woman  like 
her,  whose  habits  of  thought,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  whose  affections,  had  been  all 
directed  towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
to  wrench  them  for  ever  and  ever  and  at 
once  from  the  objects  on  which  they  were 
fixed.    This,  at  anv  time,  would  have  been 

I  to  her  a  difficult  victory  to  achieve ;    but 

I  now,  when  stunned  by  the  stroke  of  disease, 
and  confused  by  the  panes  of  severe  suf- 
fering, tortured  by  a  fevensh  pulse  and  a 
burning  brain,  to  expect  that  she  could  ex- 
perience the  calm  hope  of  religion,  or  feel 

\  the  soothing  power  of  Christian  sorrow,  was 
utter  folly.  'Tis  true,  her  life  had  been  a 
harmless  one :  her  example,  as  an  industri- 

I  ous  and  cnterprisinc  member  of  society, 
was  wortliy  of  imitatioD.    She  was  an  ex- 

[cellent  mother,  a  good  neighbor,  and  an 
aduiurable  wife ;  but  the  duties  arising  out 
of  these  different  relations  of  life,  were  all 

f  made  subservient  to,  and  mixed  up  with , 
her  great  principle  of  advancing  herself  in 
the  world,  whilst  that  which  is  to  come 
never  engaged  one  moment's  serious  con- 
sideration. 

When  Father  Mulcahy  came  to  adminis- 
ter the  rites  of  the  church  to  Ellish,  he 
I  found  her  in  a  state  of  incoherency.  Occa- 
sional gleams  of  reason  broke  out  through 
the  cloud  that  obscured  her  intellect,  but 
they  carried  with  them  the  marks  of  a 
mina  knit  indissolubly  to  wealth  and  ag- 
grandisement. Thesame  tenor  of  thought 
and  thfl  -'me  broken  fragments  of  ambi- 
tious 8J.  iiation ,  floated  in  rapid  conf  usio  a 
through  the  tempests  of  delirium  which 
swept  with  awful  darkness  over  her 
spirit. 

"  Mrs.  Connell,"  said  he,  "  can  you  col- 
lect-yourself  ?  Strive  to  compose  your 
mind,  so  far  as  to  bn  able  to  receive  the  aids 
of  religion." 

"  Oh,  oh  1— my  blood's  boilln'  1  Is  that 
—is  that  FathOT  Mulcahy?" 

"  It  is,  dear :  strive  now  to  keep  your 
mind  calm,  till  you  prepare  yourself  for 
I  judgment." 

"Keep  up  his  head,  Paddy— keep  up  his 
head,  or  he'll  be  smothered  undher  the 
wather  an' the  sludge.  Here,  Mike,  take 
this  rope:  pull,  man,— pull,  or  the  horse 
wiU  be  lost !  Oh,  my  head  I— I'm  boiUn'- 
Tm  bumin'  1" 
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"  Mrs.  Connell,  let  me  entreat  you  to  re- 
member that  :^ou  are  on  the  point  of  death, 
and  should  raise  your  heart  to  God,  for  the 
pardon  and  remission  of  your  sins." 

"  Oh  1  Father  dear,  I  neglected  that,  but 
t  intlnded— I  intinded— where's  Petherf 
bring,  bring — Pether  to  me  I " 

"  Turn  your  thoughts  to  God  now,  my 
dear.  Are  you  clear  enough  in  your  mind 
for  confession  ?  " 

"  I  am.  Father ;  I  am  avourneen.  Come, 
come  here,  Pether  I  Pether,  I'm  goin'  to 
lave  you,  asthore  machr«e  I  I  could  part 
wid  them  all  but— but  wow." 

"  Mrs.  ConneiJ,  for  Heaven's  sake" 

'•  Is  this— is  this— Father  Mulcahy  ?  Oh  I 
I'm  ill— ill!" 

"It  is,  dear;  it  is.  Compose  yourself  and 
confess  your  sins." 

"  Where's  Mary  ?    She'll  neglect  to  lay 

in  a  stock  o'  linen,  although  I-— I Oh, 

Father,  avourneen!  won't  you  pity  me? 
I'm  sick— oh,  I'm  very  sick ! ' 

"  Ycu  are,  dear — you  are,  God  help  you, 
very  sick,  but  you'll  be  better  soon.  Gould 
you  confess,  dear? — da  you  think  you 
could?" 

"  Oh,  this  pain— this  pain !— it's  klUln' 
me ! — Pether — Pether,  a  suUliah  machree*, 
have  you  des — have  you  de8art<=id  meV" 

The  priest  conjecturing  that  if  Peter 
made  hb  appearance  she  might  feel  sooth- 
ed, and  perhaps  sufficiently  composed  to 
confess,  called  him  in  from  the  next  room. 

"  Here's  Peter,"  said  the  priest,  present- 
ina  him  to  her  view — "Here's  Peter, 
dear." 

"  Oh !  what  a  load  is  on  me !— this  pain 
— this  pain — is  klllln'  me— won't  you  bring 
me  Pether  ?  Oh,  what  will  I  do  ?  Who's 
there?" 

The  mental  pangs  of  poor  Peter  were, 
perhaps,  equal  In  Intensity  to  those  which 
she  suffered  physically. 

"  Ellish,"  said  he,  in  smothered  sobs — 
"  Ellish,  acushla  machree,  sure  I'm  wid 
you  here ;  here  I'm  slttln'  on  the  bed  wid 
you,  achora  machree." 

"Catch  my  hand,  thin.  Ah,  Pether! 
won't*  you  pity  your  Ellish  ?— Won't  you 
pity  me— won'^t  you  pity  me?  Oh!  this 
pain — this  pain— Is  klllin'^  me  I" 

"  It  Is,  it  is,  my  heart's  delight— It's  klllin' 
us  both.  Oh,  Ellish,  Ellish !  I  wish  I  was 
dead  sooner  nor  see  you  In  this  agony.  I 
ever  loved  you  I— I  ever  an'  always  loved 
you,  avourneen  dheelish ;— but  now  I 
would  give  my  heart's  best  blood,  If  It  'ud 
save  you.    Here's  Father  Mulcahy  come." 

"  About  the  mon — about  the  money — 

Pether — what  do  you  intind Oh!  my 

blood— my  blood's  a-flre ! — Mother  o'  Hea- 
ven !— Oh !  this  pain  is— is  takin'  me  from 
all— ALL !— Rise  me  up !" 

"■The  ligbt  of  my  heart. 
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••  Here,  my  darlin'— treasure  o'  my  hcftrt 
—here  I'm  put'iin  your  heiid  upon  uiy 
breast— upon  in/  breast,  Elliah,  abagur. 
Marciful  Virgin— Father  dear,"  said  Pet»;r, 
bursting  into  bitter  tears—"  h«r  head's  like 
flre  I  Oh  1  EUisb,  ElliBb,  Ellisb !— but  my 
heart's  brakin'  to  feel  this !  Have  mercy 
on  lier,  sweet  God— have  mercy  on  her ! 
Bear  witness,  Father  of  heaven— bear  wit- 
ness, au'  hear  the  vow  of  a  breakin'  heart. 
I  hero  solemnly  promisfo  before  God,  to 
make,  if  I'm  spared  life  an'  health  to  doit, 
a  Station  on  my,  bare  feet  to  Lough  Derg, 
if  it  plases  you,  sweet  Father  o'  pity,  to 
spare  her  to  me  this  day  1  Oh  I  but  it's 
terrible  I" 

*'  It  is  terrible,"  said  the  priest ;  "  and 
terribly  is  it  laid  upon  her,  poor  woman ! 
Peter,  do  not  let  tiiis  scene  bo  lost.  Re 
member  it." 

Oh,  Father  dear,  can  I  ever  forget  it  ?— 
can  I  ever  forget  seeiu'  my  darlin'  in  aich 
agony  ?" 

"  Fether,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  will 
you  get  the  car  ready  for  to-mor- to-mor- 
row-till  I  look  at  that  piece  o'  land  that 
Dan  bought,  before  he— he  closes  the 
bargahi  ?" 

"  Father,  iewcl  I"  said  Peter,  "  can't  you 
get  the  world  banished  out  of  her  heart  ? 
Oh,  I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  to  see  that  heart 
fixed  upon  God !  I  could  bear  to  part  wid 
her,  for  she  must  die  some  time ;  but  to  go 
wid  this  world's  thoughts  an'  timptations 
ragin'  strong  in  her  heart— mockin'  God, 
an'  hope,  an'  religion,  an'  everjrthing,:— oh  I 
that  I  can't  bear  !  Sweet  Jasus,  change 
her  heart !— Queen  o'  Heaven,  have  pity  on 
her.  an'  save  her  I " 

The  husband  wept  with  great  sorrow  as 
he  uttered  these  words. 

"  Neither  reasoning  nor  admonition  can 
avail  her,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  she  is  so 
incoherent  that  no  train  of  thought  is  con- 
tinued for  a  single  minute  In  her  mind.  I 
will,  however,  address  her  again.  Mrs. 
Connell,  will  you  make  a  struggle  to  pay 
attention  to  me  for  a  few  minutes?  Are 
you  not  afraid  to  meet  God  ?  Yoji  are 
about  to  die !— prepare  yourself  for  judg 
ment." 

"  Oh,  Father,  dear,  I  can'tn-I  can't— I 
am  af— afraid— Hooh !— hooh  \—Ood  !  You 
must  do  somethin'  for— for  me  !  I  ne-ver 
done  anything  for  myself." 

"  Glory  be  to  God !  that  she  has  that  much 
sinse,  anyway,"  exclaimed  the  husband. 
"Father,  ahagur,  I  trust  my  vow  was 
heard." 

"  Well,  my  dear— listen  to  me,"  contin- 
ued the  priest—"  can  you  not  make  the 
best  confession  possible  ?  Could  you  calm 
Toureelf  foritr 

"  Pether,  avick  machree— Pether," 

"  Emsh,  avoumeeu,  I'm  here !— my  dar- 


lin', I  am  your  vlck  machree,  an'  ever  wai 
Oh,  Father,  my  heart's  brakin'  I  I  can't 
bear  to  part  wid  her.  Father  of  heaven, 
pity  us  this  day  of  tlxrouble !" 

"  Be  near  mo,  Pether ;  stay  wid  me— I'm 
voiy  lonely.  Is  this  you  keeping  my  head 
up?" 

"It  is, it  is!  I'll  never  lave  you  till- 
tili " 

"  Is  the  carman  come  from  Dublin  wid 
—wid  the  broad-cloth  ?" 

"  Father  of  heaven  1  she's  jfono  back 
again!"  exclaimed  the  husband.  "Father, 
joweJ,  have  you  no  prayers  that  you'd  read 
for  her?  You  wor  ordained  for  these 
things,  in'  comin'  from  you,  they'll  have 
more  slrini-'h.  Can  you  do  nothiu'  to 
save  my  darlin'  ?" 

"  Mv  prayers  will  not  be  wanting,"  said 
the  priest ;  "  but  I  am  watching  for  an 
interval  of  sufficient  calmness  to  hear  her 
confession ;  and  I  Very  much  fear  that  she 
will  pass  in  darkness.  At  all  events,  I  will 
anoint  her  by  and  by.  In  the  meantlmei 
we  must  persevere  a  little  longer ;  she 
may  become  easier,  for  it  often  happens 
that  reason  gets  clear  immediately  before 
death." 

Peter  sobbed  aloud,  and  wiped  away  the 
tears  thai  streamed  from  his  cheeks.  At 
this  moment  her  daughter  and  son-in-law 
stole  in,  lo  ascertain  how  she  was,  and 
whether  the  rites  of  the  church  had  in  any 
degree  soothed  or  composed  her. 

"  Come  in,  Denis,"  said  the  priest  to  hi» 
nephew,  "  you  may  both  come  In.  Mrs. 
Mulcahy,  speak  to  your  mother :  let  us  try 
every  remedy  that  might  possibly  bring 
her  to  a  sense  of  her  awful  state." 

"  Is  she  raving  still  ?"  inquired  the  daugh' 
ter,  whose  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

"The  priest  shook  his  head ;— "  Ah,  she  is  | 
—she  is !  and  I  fear  she  will  scat-cely  re- 
cover her  reason  before  the  judgment  of 
heaven  opens  upon  her !" 

"  Oh  thin  may  the  Mother  of  Glory  for- 
bid that !"  exclaimed  her  daughter—"  any- 
thing at  all  but  that !  Can  you  do  nothiu' 
for  her,  uncle  ?" 

"  I'm  doin^  all  I  can  for  her,  Mary,"  re- 
plied the  priest;  "I'm  watchmg  a  calm 
moment  to  get  her  confession  if  possible." 
The  sick  woman  had  fallen  into  a  mo- 
mentary silence,  during  which  she  caught 
the  bedclothes  like  a  child,  and  felt  them, 
and  seemed  to  handle  their  texture,  but 
with  such  an  air  of  vacancy  as  clearly  man- 
ifested that  no  corresponding  association 
existed  in  her  mind. 

The  action  was  immediately  understood 
by  all  present  Her  daughter  again  burst 
into  tears ;  and  Peter,  now  almost  choked 
with  grief,  pressing  the  sick  woman  to  hia 
heart,  kissed  her  burning  lips. 
"Father,  jewel,"    said  the    dauglitccl 
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CO,  an'  ever  wa«. 

rakin'I    I  can't 

Jier  of  Leaven, 

fc!" 

iy  wld  mo— I'm 

ueplug  tuy  Lead 

lave  you  till— 

'om  Dublin  wld 


"  there  it  is,  and  I  feared  it— tlie  aign,  uoclo 
—the  bIkdI— don't  you  Bee  her  gropln'  the 
clothes?  Oh,  mother,  darlin',  dArlia'!— 
ar«  we  going  lo  lose  you  for  ever  f 

"Oh!  Ellish,  Ellish— won't  you  spake 
one  word  to  in«  aforo  you  go  ?  Won't  you 
take  one  farewell  of  me—ot  MB,  aroon 
aathore,  buforo  you  depart  from  ua  for 
ever!"  exclaimed  her  husband. 

"  Feeling  the  Iradclothes,"  said  the  priest, 
"is  not  cSwaya  a  sigu  of  death;  I  have 
known  many  to  recover  aftsr  it." 

"Ilusht,"  said  Peter— "  husht !— Mary- 
Mary  I  Come  hex©— hould  your  tongues  ! 
Oh,  %(»  paist—\l'%  past  I  it's  all  past,  an' 
gone— all  hope's  over  I    Heavenly  father  1" 

The  daughter  after  listening  tor  a  mo- 
ment, in  a  paroxysm  of  wild  ^rief,  clasped 
her  mother's  recumbent  body  m  her  arms, 
and  kissed  her  lips  with  a  vehemencij  al- 
most frantic.  "  You  won't  go,  my  darlhi' 
wis  it  from  your  own  Mary  that  you'd  go  ? 
Mary,  that 'you  loved  best  of  all  your 
childbre!— Mary,  that  you  always  said,  an' 
every  body  said,  was  your  own  image  I  Oh, 
you  won't  go  without  one  word,  to  say  you 
know  her?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Father  Mul- 
cohy,  "what  do  you  mean? — are  you 
mad?" 

"Oh!  uncle  dear!  don't  you  hear?— 
listen,  an'  sure  you  will— all  hope's  gone 
now— gone — gone!  Tlia  dead  rattle/ — 
listen !— the  dead  rattle's  in  her  throat !" 

The  priest  bent  his  ear  a  moment,  and 
distinctly  heard  the  gurgling  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  phlegm,  which  is  termed  with 
wild  poetical  accuracy  by  the  peasantry— 
the  "  dead  rattle,"  or  "  death  rattle,"  be- 
cause it  is  the  immediate  and  certain  fore- 
runner ot  death. 

"  True,"  said  the  priest—"  too  true ;  the 
last  shadow  of  hope  is  gone.  We  must 
now  make  as  much  of  the  timo  as  possible. 
Leave  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  till  I 
anoint  her.    I  will  then  call  you  in." 

They  accordingly  withdrew,  but  in  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  once  more 
summoned  them  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
woman. 

"  Oome  in,"  said  he,  "  [  have  anointed 
her — come  in,  and  kneel  down  till  we  offer 
up  a  Rosary  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under 
the  hope  that  she  may  intercede  with  God 
for  her,  and  cause  her  to  pass  out  of  life 
happily.  She  was  callhig  for  you,  Peter, 
in  your  absence ;  you  had  better  stay  with 
lior." 

"  I  will,"  said  Peter,  in  a  broken  voice, 
"  I'll  stay  nowhere  else." 

"  An'  I'll  kneel  at  the  bed-ride,"  said  the 

daughter.    "  She  was  the  kmd  mother  to 

me,  and  to  us  all ;  but  to  me  in  pa^cular. 

'Twas  with  me  she  took  her  choice  to  live. 

daugktet,  H   ^^ea  they  war  all  striving  for  her.     Oh,'' 
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suld  she,  taking  her  mothor's  hand  between 
her^,  and  kneeling  down  to  kiss  it,  "  & 
Vtthr  dheelish  !*  did  wo  ever  think  to  see 
you  departing  from  us  this  way  I  snapped 
away  without  a  minute's  warning  I  If  it 
was  a  long  sickness,  that  you'd  be  calm 
and  (dusiblein;  but  to  be  hurried  away 
into  oteniitv,  and  your  mind  dark  I  Oh, 
Vahr  dheelish,  my  heart  is  broke  to  see  yon 
this  way !" 

"Becalm,"  said  iho  priest;  "be  quiet 
till  I  open  the  Rosary." 

He  then  offered  up  the  usual  prayers 
which  precede  its  repetition,  and  after 
having  concludud  them,  commenced  what 
is  properly  called  the  Rosary  llMelf,  which 
consists  of  fifteen  Decades,  each  Decade 
containing  the  Hail  Mary  repeated  tea 
times,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  once.  In 
this  manner  the  Decade  goes  round  from 
one  to  another,  until,  as  we  have  said  above, 
it  is  repeated  fifteen  times ;  or,  in  all  the 
Ave  Marias  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
times,  without  variation.  From  the  indiB-> 
tinct  utterance,  elevated  voice,  and  rapid 
manner  in  which  it  is  pronounced,  it  cer- 
tainly has  a  wild,  and  is  more  strongly 
impressed  with  the  character  of  a  mystfe 
rite,  or  incantation,  than  with  any  other 
religious  ceremony  with  which  we  could 
compare  it. 

When  the  priest  had  repeated  the  first 
part,  he  paused  for  the  response ;  neither 
the  husband  nor  the  daughter,  however, 
could  find  utterance. 

"  Denis,"  said  ho,  to  his  nephew,  "  do 
you  take  up  the  next." 

His  nephew  complied ;  and  with  much 
difficulty  Peter  and  his  daughter  wtro  able 
to  join  in  it,  repeating  here  and  there  a 
word  or  two,  as  well  as  their  grief  and  sob- 
bings would  permit  them. 

'The  heart  must  indeed  have  been  an  un- 
feeling one,  to  which  a  scene  like  this  would 
not  have  been  deeply  touching  and  impres- 
sive. The  poor  dying  woman  reclined 
with  her  head  upon  her  husband's  bosom ; 
the  daughter  knelt  at  the  bed-side,  witb 
her  mother's  hand  pressed  against  her  lips, 
she  herself  convulsed  with  sorrow — tlie 
priest  was  in  the  attitude  of  earnest  sup- 
plication, having  the  stole  about  his  neck, 
his  face  and  arms  raised  towards  heaven—- 
the  son-in-law  was  bent  over  a  chair,  with; 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  Nothing 
could  exceed  tJie  deep,  the  powerful  ex- 
pression of  .entreaty,  which  marked  every 
tone  and  motion  of  the  parties,  especial^> 
those  of  the  husband  and  daughter.  Thayr 
poured  an  energy  into  the  few  words  whira 
they  found  voice  to  utter,  and  displayed 
sucn  a  concentration  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  in  their  wild  unregulated  attitudes,  and 

...    I.I  I  I  .  IIIUIII     » 

*  Sweet  mother! 
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streamuQK  upturned  eyes,  as  would  seem 
to  imply  that  their  own  siilvation  depended 
upon  that  of  the  beloved  object 
before  them.  Their  words,  too, 
were  accompanied  by  such  expressive 
tokens  of  their  attacl^  .ent  to  her,  that  the 
character  of  prayer  w.s  heightened  by  the 
force  of  the  affection  which  they  bore  her. 
When  Peter,  for  instance,  could  command 
iilmself  to  utter  a  word,  he  pressed  his 
dying  wife  to^  his  bosom,  and  raised  his 
€yes  to  heaven  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  melted  an^  human  heart ;  and  the 
daughter,  on  joining  occasionally  in  the  re- 
sponse, pressed  her  mother's  hand  to  her 
heart,  and  kissed  it  with  her  lips,  conscious 
that  the  awful  state  of  her  parent  had  ren- 
dered more  necessar;'  the  performance  of 
the  two  tenderest  duties  oouuecled  with  a 
child's  obedience — prajer  and  affection. 

When  the  sun-in-law  had  finished  his 
Deoade,  a  pause  toUowed,  for  there  Jtvas 
none  now  to  proceed  tut  her  husband  or 
her  daughter. 

"  Mary,  dear,"  said  the  priest, "  be  a 
woman;  don't  let  your  love  for  your 
mother  prevent  you  from  performing  a 
higher  duty.  Go  on  with  the  prayer — you 
see  she  is  passing  fast." 

"  I'll  try,  imcle,"  she  replied—"  I'll  try ; 
but— but— it's  hard,  hard,  upon  me." 

Bhe  commenced,  and  by  an  uncommon 
■eSoTt  80  far  subdued  her  grief,  as  to  render 
her  words  intelligible.  Her  eyes,  stream- 
ing with  tears,  were  fixed  with  a  mixture 
of  wildness,  sorrow,  and  devotedness,  upon 
the  countenance  of  her  mother,  until  she 
had  completed  her  Decade. 

Another  pause  ensued.  It  was  now 
neccssal^,  according  to  the  order  and  form 
of  the  prayer,  that  Peter  should  commence, 
And  offer  up  his  supplications  for  the  happy 

Eassage  from  life  to  eternity  of  her  who 
aa  been  his  inward  idol  'during  a  long 
period.  Peter  knew  nothing  about  senti- 
ment, or  the  philosophy  of  sorrow ;  but  he 
loved  his  wife  with  the  Individual  power 
of  a  heart  in  which  nature  had  implanted 
her  strongest  affections.  He  knew,  too, 
that  his  wife  had  loved  him  with  a  strength 
of  heart  equal  to  his  own.  He  loved  her, 
and  she  deserved  his  love. 

The  pause,  when  the  prayer  had  gone 
romid  to  him,  was  long;  those  who  were 
present  at  length  turned  their  eyes  towards 
him,  and  the  pnest,  now  deeplv  affected, 
cleared  his  voice,  and  simply  said,  "Peter," 
to  remind  him  that  it  was  now  his  duty  to 
proceed  with  the  Rosary. 

Peter,  however,  instead  of  uttering  the 
prayer,  burst  out  into  a  tide  of  irrepressible 
sorrow.—"  Oh !"  said  he,  enfolding  her  in 
his  arms,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  hers : 
"Eilish,  ahagur  machree!  sure  when  I 
think  of  all  the  goodness,  an'  kindness,  an' 


tendherriess  that  you  showed  me— whin  I 
think  of  your  smiles  upon  me,  whin  you 
wanted  me  to  do  the  right,  an'  the  innocent 
plans  you  made  out,  to  benefit  me  an'  mine! 
— Oh  I  where  was  your  harsh  word,  a  vH- 
lish? — where  was  your  cowld  brow,  or  your 
bad  tongue?  Nothin'  but  goodness— 
nothin'  but  kindness,  an'  love,  an'  wisdom, 
over  flowed  from  these  lips !  An'  now, 
darlin'.  pulse  (•'  my  bioken  heart!  these 
same  lips  can't  spake  to  me — these  eyes 
don't  know  me — these  hands  don't  leel 
me — nor  your  ears  doesn't  hear  mti !" 

"  l3— is— it  you  /"  replied  his  wife,  feebly 
— "is  it — YOU? — come— come  near  me— 
my  heart — my  heart  says  it  misses  yoii— 
come  near  me !" 

Peter  again  pressed  her  in  an  embrace, 
and  in  doing  so,  unconsciously  received 
the  parting  breath  of  a  wife  whose  pru- 
dence and  affection  bad  saved  him  from 
poverty,  and,  probably,  trom  folly  or 
crime. 

The  priest,  on  turning  round  to  rebuke 
Peter  for  not  proceedhig  with  the  prayer, 
was  the  first  who  discovered  that  E,he  aad 
died ;  for  the  grief  of  her  husband  was  too 
violent  to  permit  him  to  notice  anything 
with  much  accuracy. 

"  Peter,"  said  he,  "  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
let  me  take  the  trouble  of  supporting  her 
for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  I  must  talk 
to  you  seriously — very  seriously.'' 

The  firm,  authoritative  tone  in  which  the 
priest  spoke,  together  with  Peter's  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  acted  wrongly  by 
neglecting  to  join  m  the  rosary,  induced  him 
to  retire  from  the  bed  with  a  rebuked  air. 
The  "^riest  immediately  laid  back  the  head 
of  Mrs.  Connell  on  the  piilow,  and  compos- 
ed the  features  of  her  lifeless  face  with  his 
own  hands.  Until  thi£  moment  none  of 
them,  except  himself,  knew  that  she  was 
dead. 

"Now,"  continued  he,  "all  her  cares, 
and  hopes,  and  speculations,  touching  this 
world  are  over — so  is  her  pain ;  her  blood 
will  soon  be  cold  enough,  and  her  head  will 
ache  no  more.  She  is  dead.  Grief  is 
therefore  natural ;  but  let  it  be  the  grief  of  a 
man,  Peter.  Indeed,  it  is  less  painful  to 
look  upon  her  now,  than  when  she  suffer- 
ed such  excessive  agony.  Mrs.  Mulcahy, 
hear  me  1  Oh,  it's  in  vain !  Well,  well,  it 
is  but  natural ;  for  it  was  an  unexpected 
and  a  painful  death  1" 

The  cries  of  her  husband  and  daughter 
soon  gave  intimation  to  her  servants  that 
her  pangs  were  over.  From  the  servants  it 
immediately  went  to  the  neighbors,  and 
thus  did  the  circle  widen  mitil' it  reached 
the  furthest  ends  of  the  parish.  In  a  short 
time,  also,  the  mournful  sounds  of  the 
church-bell,  in  slow  and  measured  strokes, 
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gave  additional  notice  that  a  Christian  soul 
bad  passed  into  eternity. 

It  is  in  such  scenes  as  these  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clerfl:y  knit  themselves  so 
strongly  into  the  affections  of  the  people. 
All  men  are  naturally  disposed  to  feel  the 
offices  of  kindness  and  friendship  more 
deeply,  when  tendered  at  the  bed  of  death 
or  of  sickness,  than  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. Both  the  sick-bed  and  the 
house  of  death  are  necessarily  the  sphere  of 
a  priest's  duty,  and  to  render  them  that 
justice  which  we  will  ever  render,  when 
and  wheresoever  it  may  be  due,  we  freely 
grant  that  many  shining,  nay,  noble  in- 
stances of  Christian  virtue  are  displayed  by 
them  on  such  occasions. 

When  the  violence  of  grief  produced  by 
Ellish's  death  had  subsided,  the  priest,  after 
givine  them  suitable  exhortations  tu  bear 
5io  alfliction  which  had  just  befallen  them 
with  patience,  told  Peter,  that  as  God, 
through  tue  great  industry  and  persevering 
exertions  ot  her  who  had  tlien  departed  to 
another  world,  had  blessed  him  abundant- 
ly with  wealth  and  substance,  it  was,  con- 
sidering the  little  time  which  hpd  been  al- 
lowed her  to  repent  in  a  satisfactorv  man- 
ner for  her  transgressions,  his  bounden  and 
solemn  duty  to  set  aside  a  suitable  portion 
of  that  weaith  for  the  delivery  of  her  soul 
from  purfi;atory,  where,  he  trusted,  in  tlie 
mercy  of  God,  it  was  permitted  to  re- 
main. 

"Indeed,  your  Reverence,"  replied  Peter, 
"  it  wasn't  necessary  to  mintion  it,  consid- 
herin'  the  way  she  was  cut  off  from  among 
us,  widout  even  lime  to  confess." 

"  But  blessed  be  God,"  said  the  daughter, 
"she  received  the  ointment  at  any  rate,  and 
that  of  itself  wi>uld  get  htr  to  purgatory." 

"  And  I  can  answer  for  her,"  said  Peter, 
"that  she  intejidedf  as  soon  as  she'd  get 
everything  properly  settled  for  t'ae  childhre, 
to  make  her  sowl." 

"  Ah  I  good  intentions,"  said  the  priest, 
"  won't  do.  I,  however,  have  forewarned 
you  of  your  duty,  and  must  now  leave  the 
guilt  or  the  merit  of  relieving  her  departed 
spirit,  upon  you  and  the  other  members  uf 
her  family,  who  are  all  bound  to  leave  noth- 
ing undone  that  may  bring  her  from  pain 
and  fire,  tojpeace  and  happiness." 

"  Och !  och  I  asthore,  asthore !  you  're 
lyin'  there — an',  oh,  Ellish,  avoumeen, 
could  you  think  that  I— /—would  spare 
money — trash — to  bring  vou  to  glory  "wid 
Uie  angels  o'  heaven  I  No,  no.  Father  dear. 
It's  good,  an'  kind,  an'  thoughtful  of  you 
to  put  it  into  my  head  ;  but  I  didn't  intind 
to  neglect  or  forget  it.  Oh,  how  will  I  live 
wautiu'  her,  Fatlier  ?  When  I  rise  in  the 
mornin',  avillish,  where'll  be  your  smile 
and  your  voice?  We  won't  hear  your 
step,  nor  see  you  as  we  used  to  do,  movin' 


pleasantly  about  the  place.  No— you  're 
gone,  avourneen — gone — an'  we'll  see  you 
and  hear  you  no  more  I" 

His  grief  was  once  more  about  to  burst 
forth,  but  the  priest  led  him  out  of  the 
room,  kindly  chid  him  for  the  weakness  of 
his  immoderate  sorrow,  and  after  making 
arrangements  about  the  celebration  of  mass 
for  the  dead,  pressed  his  hand,  and  bade 
the  family  farewell. 

The  death  of  Ellish  excited  considerable 
surprise,  and  much  conversation  in  the 
neighborhood.  Every  point  of  her  char- 
acter was  discussed  freely,  and  the  compari- 
sons instituted  between  her  and  Peter  were 
anything  but  flattering  to  the  intellect  of 
her  husband. 

"  An'  so  Ellish  is  whipped  off,  Larry," 
said  a  neighbor  to  one  of  Peter's  labormg 
men.  "  Faix,  an'  the  best  feather  in  their 
wing  is  gone." 

"  Ay,  sure  enough,  Risthard,  you  ma}' say 
that.  It  T&s  ner  cleverness  made  them 
what  they  ,re.  8he  was  the  best  manager 
in  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  Ah,  she  was  the  svoman  could  make  a 
bargain.  I  only  hope  she  hasn't  brought 
the'luck  o'  the  family  away  wid  her !" 

"  Why,  man  alive,  she  made  the  sons  and 
daucchters  as  clever  as  herself —put  them  up 
to  everything.  Indued,  it's  quare  to  think 
of  how  that  one  woman  brought  them  an, 
an'  ris  them  to  what  they  are  I" 

"They  shouldn't  forget  themselves  as 
they're  doin',  thin;  for  betune  you  an'  me, 
they  re  as  proud  as  Turks,  an'  God  he  sees 
It  ill  becomes  them — sits  very  badly  on 
them  itself,  when  everybody  knows  that 
their  father  an'  mother  begun  the  world 
wid  a  bottle  of  private  whiskey  an'  half  a 
pound  of  smuggled  tobaccv." 

"  Poor  Pether  will  break  his  heart,  any 
way.  Oh,  man,  but  she  was  the  good  wife. 
I'm  llvin'  widthim  goin'  an  seven  year,  an' 
never  hard  a  cross  word  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  It's  she  that  had  the  sweet 
tongue  all  out,  an'  did  manaifo  him ;  but. 
afther  all,  he  was  worth  the  full  o'  the 
Royal  George  of  her.  Many  a  time,  when 
some  poor  craythur  'ud  cothe  tf»  ax  whiskey 
on  score  to  put  over*  some  o'  their  friends, 
or  for  a  weddiu',  or  a  christenin',  maybe, 
an'  when  the  wife  'ud  refuse  it,  Pether 
'ud  send  what  whiskey  they  wanted 
afther  them,  widout  lettin'  lier  know 
anything  about  it.  An',  indeed, 
he  never  lost  anything  by  that;  for  if 
they  wor  to  sell  their  cow,  he  should  be 
pea,  in  regard  of  the  kindly  way  he  gave 
it  to  them." 

"  Well,  we'll  see  how  they'll  manage 
now  thfit  Shu's  gone  ;  but  Pether  an'  the 
youngest  daughther,  Mary,  is  to  be  pitied." 

♦To  put  over— the  corpse  of  a  friend.     That  is  to 
qe  drank  at  the  wake  and  funeral. 
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"  The  sarm  much ;  barrin'  tbat  they'll 
mm  her  at  first  from  about  th3  place.  You 
see  she  has  left  them  above  the  wofld,  an' 
full  of  it.  "Wealth  and  substance  enough 
may  they  thank  her  for ;  and  that's  very 
good  comfort  for  sorrow,  Risthard." 

"  Faith,  sure  enoufth,  Larry.  There's  n<N 
lie  In  that,  any  way  !" 

*'  Awouh  !  Lie  1  I  have  you  about 
it." 

»uch  was  the  view  whichfhadbeen  taken 
of  their  respective  characters  through  life. 
Yet  notwithstanding  that  the  hearts  of  her 
acc|uaintances  never  waiTned  to  her — to  use 
B  significant  expression  current  among  the 
peasantry— as  they  did  to  Peter,  still  she 
was  respected  almost,  involuntarily  for  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  with  which  she 

Eushed  forward  her  own  interests  through 
fe.  Her  funeral  was  accordingly  a  large 
one ;  and  the  conversation  which  took 
place  at  it,  turaine,  as  it  necessarily  did, 
upon  her  extraordinary  talents  and  indus- 
try, was  highly  to  the  credit  of  her  mem- 
ory and  virtuei.  Indeed,  the  attendance 
of  many  respectable  persons  of  all  creeds 
and  opinions,  gave  ample  proof  that  the 
qualities  she  possessed  had  secured  for  her 
general  respect  and  admiration. 

Poor  Peter,  who  was  an  object  of  great 
compassion,  felt  himself  completely  crush- 
ed by  the  death  of  his  faithful  partner. 
The  reader  knows  that  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  sober,  and,  owing  to  EUish's  pru- 
dent control,  an  industrious  man.  To 
thought  or  reflection  he  was  not,  howevf", 
accustomed  ;  he  had,  besides,  never  receiv- 
Manv  education  ;  if  his  morals  were  cor- 
rect, it  was  because  a  life  of  active  em- 
plojrment  had  kept  him  engaged  in  pur- 
suits which  repressed  immorality,  and  se- 
parated him  from  those  whose  society  and 
influence  might  have  been  prejudicial  to 
him.  He  had  scarcely  known  calamity, 
and  when  it  occurred  he  was  prepared  for 
it  neither  by  experience,  nor  a  correct  view 
of  moral  duty.  On  the  mommg  of  his 
wife's  funeral,  such  was  his  utter  prostra- 
tion both  of  mtad  and  body,  that  even  his 
own  sons,  in  order  to  resist  the  singular 
State  of  collapse  into  which  he  had  sunk, 
urged  him  to  take  some  spirits.  He  was 
Completely  passive  in  their  hands,  and  com- 
plied. This  had  the  desired  efiWct,  and  he 
found  himself  able  to  attend  the  funeral. 
When  the  friends  of  Ellish  assembled,  af- 
ter the  interment,  as  is  usual,  to  drink  and 
talk  together,  Peter,  who  could  scarcely 
Join  in  the  conversation,  swallowed  glass 
after  glass  of  punch  with  great  rapidity.  In 
the  meantime,  the  talk  became  louder  and 
ttiore  animated  ;  the  punch,  of  course,  be- 
.gan  to  -^ork,  and  as  they  sat  long,  it  was 
Aurious  to  observe  the  singular  blending  of 
mirth  and  sorrow,  singing  and  weeping, 


laiighter  and  tears,  which  characterised 
this  remarkable  scene.  Peter,  af  tf  ,i*  about 
two  hours'  hard  drinking,  was  not  an  ex- 
ception to  the  influence  of  this  trait  of  na- 
tional manners.  His  lieart  having  been 
deeply  agitated,  was  the  more  easily 
broug"ht  under  the  effects  of  contending 
emotions.  He  was  naturally  mirthful,  ana 
when  intoxication  had  stimulated  the  cu^ 
rent  of  his  Wonted  humor,  the  influence  of 
this  and  his  recent  sorrow,  produced  such 
an  anomalous  commixture  of  fun  and  grief 
OS  could  seldom,  out  of  Ireland,  be  found 
checkering  the  mind  of  one  individual. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordinaty 
din  that  his  voice  was  heard  commandin|[ 
silence  in  its  loudest  and  best-humored 
key: 

"  Hould  yer  tongues,"  said  he ;  "  bad 
win  to  yees,  don't  you  hear  me  wantin'  to 
sing !  VVhist  wid  yees.  Hem— och — 'llise 
up' — Why,  thin,  Phil  Callaghan, you  might 
thrate  me  wid  more  dacency,  if  you  had 
gumption  in  you  ;  I'm  sure  no  one  has  a 
betther  right  to  sing  the  first  in  this  com- 
pany nor  myself ;  an'  what's  more,  I  wtS 
sing  first.    Hould  your  tongues  I    Hem  l" 

He  accordingly  commenced  a  popular 
song,  the  air  6(  which,  though  simple,  was 
touchingly  mournful. 

"  Och,  rise  ap,  Willy  Reilly,  an'  come  alongst  wid 

me, 
I'mgoln'  for  to  go  yriA  you,  and  lave  this  coun-ter- 

ee ; 
I'm  Kom'  to  lave  my  father,  his  castles  and  free 

lands— 
An'  away  wint  Willy  Beilly,  an'  his  own  Colleen 

Bawn. 

"  Och,  they  wint  o'er  hills  an'  mountains,  and 
valleys  that  was  fair, 

An'  fled  before  her  father,  as  yon  may  shortly 
bear; 

Her  father  followed  af  ther  with  a  well-chosen  arm- 
ed band, 

Och,  an' taken  was  poor  Reilly,  an' his  own  Col- 
leen Bawn." 

The  simple  pathos  of  the  tune,  the  af- 
fection implied  by  the  words,  and  probably 
the  misfortune  of  Willy  Reilly,  all  over- 
came him.  He  finished  the  second  verae 
with  difllcultv,  and  on  attempting  to  com* 
mence  a  third  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Colleen  bawn  !  (fair,  or  fair-haired 
girl)— Colleen  bawn  I "  he  exclaimed ! 
"  she's  lyin'  low  that  was  my  colleen  bawn  I 
Oh,  Will  ye  hould  your  tongues,  an*  let  me 
think  of  what  has  happened  me?  She'« 
gone :  Mary,  avourneen,  isn't  she  gone  from 
us?  I'm  alone,  an'  I'll  always  be  lonely. 
Who  have  I  now  to  comfort  me  !  I  know 
I  have  good  childhre,  neighbors  ;  but  none 
o'  them,  all  of  them,  if  they  were  ten  times 
as  many,  is  n't  aqual  to  her  that's  in  the 
grave.  Her  hands  won't  be  about  me— 
there  was  tindhrrness  in  their  very  touch. 
An'  ot  a  Sunday  momin',  how  she'd  tie  on 
my  bandkerchy,  for  I  never  could  rightly 
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tie  it  an  myself,  the  knot  was  ever  an'  al- 
ways too  many  lor  me ;  but,  och,  och,  she'd 
tie  it  an  so  snuif  an'  purty  wid  her  own 
hands,  that  I  didn't  look  the  same  man  ! 
The  same  song  was  her  favorite.  Here's 
your  healths ;  an'  sure  it's  the  first  time 
ever  we  wor  together  that  she  wasn't  wid 
us  ;  but  now,  avillish,  your  voice  is  gone — 
you're  silent  an'  lonely  in  the  grave ;  an' 
why  shouln't  I  be  sorry  for  the  wife  o'  my 
hea"rt  that  never  angered  me  ?  Why 
shouldn't  I  ?  Ay,  Mary,  asthore,  machree, 
good  right  you  have  to  cry  afther  h6r  ;  she 
was  the  Rind  mother  to  you ;  her  heart 
was  fixed  in  you ;  there's  her  fatures  on 
your  face  ;  her  veiy  eyes,  an'  fair  hair,  too, 
an'  I'll  love  you,  achora,  ten  times  more 
nor  ever,  for  her  sake.  Another  favorite 
song  of  hers,  God  rest  her,  was  'Brian 
O'Lynn.'  Troth  an'  I'll  sing  it,  so  I  will, 
for  if  she  was  livin'  she'd  like  it. 

•  Och,  Brian  O'Lynn,  ho  had  milk  an'  malo, 
A  two  lugged  porringer  wantin'  a  tall.' 

och,  my  head's  through  other !  The 
sarra  one  o'  me,  I  bleeve,  but's  out 
o'  the  words,  or,  as  they  say,  there's  a  hole 
in  the  ballad.    Send  round  the  punch  will 

?e  ?  By  the  hole  o'  my  coat,  Parra  Gastha, 
11  whale  you  widin  an  inch  of  your  life, 
if  you  don't  dhrink.  Send  round  the 
punch,  Dan ;  an'  give  us  a  song,  Parra 
Gastha.  Arrah,  Paddy,  do  you  remimber 
—ha,  ha,  ha— upon  my  credit,  I'll  never 
forget  It,  the  fun  we  had  catchin'  Father 
Soolaghan's  horse,  the  day  he  gave  his 
shirt  to  the  sick  man  in  the  ditch.  The 
Lord  rest  his  sowl  in  glory — ^ha,  ha,  ha— I'll 
never  forget  it  Paddy,  the  song,  you 
thief?" 

"No,  but  tell  them  about  that,Misther 
Conneil." 

"Throth,  an'  I  will;  but  don't  be  ifis- 
therin  me.  Faith,  this  is  the  heicrht  o'  good 
punch.  You  see— ha,  ha,  ha  I  You  see,  it 
was  one  hard  summer  afore  I  was  married 
to  Ellish — mavonmeen,  that  you  wor, 
asthore !  Och,  och,  are  we  parted  at  last  ? 
Upon  my  sowl,  my  heart's  breakin' — 
breakin'  (weeps) :  an'  no  wondher !  But  as 
I  was  sayin'— all  your  healths  I  faith  it  m 
tip-top  punch  that — the  poor  man  fell  sick 
of  a  faver,  an'  sure  enough,  when  it  was 
known  what  ailed  him,  the  neighbors 
built  a  little  shed  on  the  roadside  for  him, 
in  regard  that  every  one  was  afeard  to  let 
him  into  their  place.  Howsomever— ha, 
ha,  ha— Father  Soolaghan  was  one  day 
ridin'  past  on  his  horse,  au'  seeih'  the  cra« 
thur  lyin'  undher  the  shed,  on  a  whisp  o' 
sthraw,  he  pulls  bridle,  an'  puts  the  spake 
an  the  poor  sthranser.  So,  bedad.  It  came 
out,  that  the  neighbors  were  very  kind  to 
him,  an'  used  to  hand  over  whatsomcver 
they  thought  best  for  him  from  the  back  o' 
the  ditch,  as  well  as  they  could. 


'• '  My  poor  fellow,'  said  the  priest, 
*  you're  badly  off  for  linen.' 

" '  Thrue  for  you.  Sir,*  said  the  sick  man, 
'  I  never  longed  for  anything  so  much  in 
my  life,  as  I  do  for  a  clone  shirt  an'  a  glass 
o'  whiskey.' 

" '  The  devil  a  glass  o'  whiskey  I  have 
about  me,  but  you  qhall  have  the  clane 
shirt,  you  poor  compassionate  crathur,' 
said  the  priest,  stretfthin'  his  neck  up  an' 
down,  to  make  sure  there  was  no  one 
comih'  on  the  road — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! 

*•  Well  an'  good — '  I  have  three  shirts,' 
says  his  Reverence.  *  but  I  have  only  one 
o'  them  an  me,  an'  that  you  shall  have.' 

"  So  thfe  priest  peels  himself  on  the  spot, 
an'  lays  his  black  coat  and  waistcoat  afore 
him  anrass  the  saddle,  thin  takin'  off  his 
shirt,  he  threwn  it  across  the  ditch  to  i,he 
sick  man  Whether  it  was  the  white  shirt, 
or  the  black  coat  donglin'  about  the  horse's 
neck,  the  devil  a  one  o'  myself  can  say,  but 
any  way,  the  baste  tuck  fright,  an'  made  off 
wid  'Father  Soolaghan,  in  the  state  I'm 
tellin'  yez,  upon  his  book — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! 

"  Parra  Gastha,  here,  an'  I  war  goin'  up 
at  the  time  to  do  a  little  in  the  distlllin' 
way  for  Tom  Duggan  of  Aidinasamlagli, 
an'  seen  what  was  goin'  au.  So  off  we  set, 
an'  we  splittin'  our  sides  laughin'— ha,  ha, 
ha— at  the  figure  the  priest  cut  However, 
we  could  do  no  good,  an'  he  never  could 
pull  up  the  horse,  till  he  came  full  flight  to 
his  own  house,  opposite  the  pound  there 
below,  and  the  whole  town  in  convulsions 
when  they  seen  him.  We  gotJier  up  his 
clothes,  an'  brought  them  home  to  him, 
an'  a  good  piece  o'  fun  we  had  wid  him, 
for  he  loved  the  joke  as  well  as  any  mon. 
Well,  he  was  the  good  au'  charitable  man, 
the  same  Father  Soolaghan ;  but  so  simple 
that  he  got  himself  into  fifty  scrapes,  God 
rest  him !  Och,  och,  she's  Ijdn'  low  that 
often  laughed  at  that,  an'  I'm  here— ay,  I 
have  no  one,  no  one  that  'ud  show  me  sich 
a  warm  heart  as  she  would  (we^ps).  How- 
ever, God's  will  be  done.  I'll  smg  yez  a 
song  she  liked  :— 

'  Och,  Brian  O'Lynn,  he  had  milk  an'  mala, 
A  two-la^ed  porringer  wantin'  a  talL' 

Stusha,  I'm  out  agin — ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  I 
b'lleve  there's  pishthrogues  an  me,  or  I'd 
remember  it.  Bud-an-age,  dhrin'ic  all  of 
ye.  Lie  in  to  the  liquor,  I  say;  don't 
spare  it.  Here,  Mike,  send  us  up  another 
gallon.    Faith,  we'll  moke  o  night  of  It 

i'Ocb,  three  maiiena  amllkln'  did  go 
An' three  maldets  a  mllkin' did ; 
An'  the  winds  the."r  blew  high, 
An'  the  winds  thev  blew  low. 
An'  they  danhed  tL  Ir  niilkin'  paiU  to  an'  fro.* 

All  your  healths,  cbildhrel  Neighbors, 
all  your  healths !  don't  spare  what's  before 
ye.  It's  long  since  I  took  a  jorum  myself 
an — come,  1  soy,  plase  God,  we'll  often 
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meet  this  way,  so  we  will.  Faith,  I'll  take 
a  sup  from  this  forrid,  wid  a  blessin'. 
Dbrink,  I  say,  dhrink  1" 

By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  this  pitch, 
he  was  able  to  engross  no  great  portion 
either  of  the  conversation  or  attention. 
Almost  every  one  present  had  his  songs, 
his  sorrows,  his  laughter,  or  his  anecdotes^ 
as  well  as  himaelt.  Every  voice  was  loud, 
and  every  tongue  hum.  Intricate  and  en- 
tangled was  the  talk,  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  presented  a  union  of  all  the  ex- 
tremes which  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  Irish  character  alone  could  exhibit 
under  such  a  calamity  as  that  which 
brought  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to- 
gether. 

Peter  literally  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
taking  Rjorum  in  future.  He  was  now  his 
own  master ;  and  as  he  felt  the  loss  of  his 
wife  deeply,  he  unhappily  had  recourse  to 
the  bottle,  to  bury  the  recollection  of  a 
woman,  whose  death  left  a  chasm  in  his 
heart,  w^  ich  he  thought  nothing  but  the 
whisk«y  could  fill  up. 

His  transition  from  a  life  of  perfect 
sobriety  to  oi^e  of  habitual,  nay,  of  daily 
intoxication,  was  immediate.  He  could  not 
bear  to  be  sober;  and  his  extraordinary 
bursts  of  affliction,  even  in  his  cups,  were 
often  calculated  to  draw  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  those  who  witnessed  them.  He 
usually  went  out  in  the  morning  with  a 
flask  of  whlskev  in  his  pocket,  and  sat 
down  to  weep  behind  some  ditch — where, 
however,  after  having  emptied  his  flask,  he 
might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  smging 
the  songs  which  EUish  in  her  life-time  was 
accustomed  to  love.  In  fact,  he  was  gen- 
erally pitied ;  his  simphcity  of  character, 
and  his  benevolence  of  heart,  which  was 
now  exercised  without  fear  of  responsibi- 
lity, made  him  more  a  favorite  than  he 
ever  had  been.  His  former  habits  of  in- 
dustry were  thrown  asi^e ;  as  he  said  him- 
self, lie  ^adn't  heart  to  work ;  his  farms 
were  neglected,  and  but  for  hia  son-in-law, 
would  have  cone  to  ruin.  Peter  himself 
was  sensible  of  tliis. 

"Take  them,"  said  he,  "into  your  own 
hands,  Denis ;  for  me,  I'm  not  able  to  do 
anything  more  at  them ;  she  that  kep  me 
up  is  gone,  on'  I'm  broken  down.  Take 
them — take  them  into  your  own  hands. 
Qive  me  my  bed,  bit,  an'  sup,  an'  that's  all  I 
want" 

Six  months  produced  an  incredible 
change  in  his  appearance.  Intemperance, 
whilst  it  shattered  his  strong  frame,  kept 
him  in  frequent  exuberance  of  spirits  ;  but 
the  secret  grief  preyed. on  him  within. 
Artificial  excitement  kills,  but  it  never 
cures ;  and  Peter,  in  the  midst  of  bis  mirth 
and  jollHy,  was  wasting  away  into  a  sha- 
dow.   His  children,  seeing  him  go  down 


the  hill  of  life  so  rapidly,  consulted  among 
each  other  on  the  best  meana  of  winniiu 
him  back  to  sobriety.  This  was  a  difflcmt 
task,  for  his  powers  of  bearing  liquor  were 
prodigious.  He  had  often  been  known  to 
drink  so  many  as  twenty-five,  and  some- 
times thirty  tumblers  of  punch,  without 
being  taken  off  his  legs,  or  rendered  is- 
capaole  of  walking  about.  His  friends,  oo 
considering  who  was  most  likely  to  recall 
him  to  a  more  becoming  life,  resolved  to 
apply  to  his  landlord — the  gentleman  whom 
we  have  already  introduced  to  our  readers. 
He  entered  warmly  into  their  plan,  and  it 
was  settled,  that  Peter  should  be  sent  fw, 
and  induced,  if  possible,  to  take  an  oatb 
against  liquor.  Early  the  following  day 
a  liveried  servant  came  down  to  inform 
him  that  his  master  wished  to  speak  with 
him., 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Peter ;  "  divil  resave 
the  man  in  all  Europe  I'd  do  more  for  than 
the  same  gintleman,  if  it  was  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  regard  he  had  for  her  that'a 
gone.    Come,  I'll  go  wid  you  in  a  minute." 

He  accordingly  returned  with  the  flask 
in  his  hand,  saying,  "  I  never  thravel  wid- 
out  a  pocket-pistol,  John.  The  times,  you 
see,  is  not  overly  safe,  an'  the  best  way  is 
to  be  prepared  I — ^ha,  ha,  ha !  Ocb,  ochi  It 
houlds  three  half-pints." 

"  I  think,"  observed  the  servant,  "  you 
had  better  not  taste  that  till  after  your 
return." 

"  Come  away,  man,"  said  Peter ;  "  we'll 
talk  upon  it  as  we  go  along :  I  couldn't  do 
readily  widout  it  You  hard  that  I  lost 
EUish?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  servant,  "  and  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  Did  you  attind  the  berrin?" 

"  No,  but  my  master  did,"  replied  the 
man;  "for,  inaeed,  his  respect  for  your 
wiJe  was  very  great,  Mr.  Connell." 

This  was  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  about  one  in  the  afternoon  a 
stout  countryman  was  seen  approaching 
the  gentleman's  house,  with  another  man 
bent  round  his  neck,  where  he  hung  pre- 
cisely as  a  calf  hangs  round  the  shoulders 
of  a  butcher,  when  he  is  carrying  it  to  his 
stall. 

"  Good  Heavens !"  said  the  owner  of  the 
mansion  to  his  lady,  "  what  has  happened 
to  John  Smith,  mv  dear  ?    Is  he  dead  P 

"Dead!"  said  his  lady,  goin^  in  much 
alarm  to  the  drawing-room  wmdow:  "I 

Srotest  1  fear  so,  Frank.    He  is  evidently 
ead  I  -  For  God's  sake  go  down  and  see 
what  has  befallen  him." 

Her  husband  went  hastily  to  the  hall- 
door,  where  he  met  Peter  with  his  burden. 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  has  hap- 
pened, Connell? — what  is  ilie  matter  with 
John?    Is  he  living  or  dead?" 
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"  First,  plasc  your  honor,  as  I  have  him 
on  my  Bhouldhers,  will  you  tell  me  where 
his  bed  is  ?"  replied  Peter.  "  I  may  as  well 
lave  him  snug,  as  my  hand's  m,  poor 
fellow.  The  devil's  baa  head  he  has,  ^our 
honor.  Faith,  it's  a  bumin*  shame,  so  it  is, 
an'  nothin'  else— to  be  able  to  bear  so 
little  1" 

The  lady,  children,  and  servants,  were 
now  all  assembled  about  the  dead  footman, 
who  hung,  in  the  meantime,  very  quietly 
round  Peter'^  neck. 

"  Gracious  Heaven !  Connell,  is  the  man 
dead  ?"  she  inquired. 

•'  Faith,  thin,  he  is.  Ma'am,— for  a  while 
anyhow ;  but,  upon  my  credit,  it's  a  bumin' 
shame,  so  it  is," 

"  The  man  is  drunk,  my  dear,"  said  her 
husband — "  he's  only  drunk." 

" a  bumin'  shame,  so  it  is— to  be 

able  to  bear  no  more  nor  about  six  glasses, 
an'  the  whisky  good,  too.  Will  you  ordher 
one  o'  thim  to  show  me  his  bed,  Ma'am,  if 
you  plase,"  continued  Peter, "  while  he's  an 
me?    It'll  save  trouble." 

"  Connell  is  rii^ht,"  observed  his  land- 
lord.—" Gallagher,  show  liim  John's  bed- 
room." 

Peter  accordingly  followed  another  ser- 
vant, who  pointed  out  his  bed,  and 
assisted  to  place  the  vanc^uished  footman 
in  a  somewhat  easier  position  than  that  in 
which  Peter  had  earned  him. 

"Connell,"  said  his  landlord,  when  he 
returned,  "  how  did  this  happen  ?" 

"  Faith,  thin,  it's  a  bumin'  shame,"  said 
Connell,  "to be  able  only  to  bear  " 

"  But  how  did  it  happen?  for  he  has  been 
hitherto  a  perfectly  sober  man." 

"Faix,  plase  your  honor,  asv  enough," 
replied  Peter;  "he  begun  to  lecthur  me 
about  dhrinkin',  so,  says  I,  '  Come  an'  sit 
down  behmd  the  hedge  here,  an'  we'll  talk 
it  over  between  us ;'  so  we  went  in,  the  two 
of  us,  a-back  o'  the  ditch— an'  he  began  to 
advise  me  agin  dhrirk,  an'  I  be^an  to  tell 
b'm  rtbout  her  that's  gone,  Sir.  Well, 
well !  och,  och  1  no  matmer !— So,  Sir,  one 
story  an'  one  pull  from  the  bottle,  brought 
on  another,  for  divil  a  glass  we  had  at  all. 
Sir.  Falx,  he's  a  tindher-hearted  boy,  any- 
how ;  for  as  myself  begun  to  let  the  tears 
down,  whin  the  bottle  was  near  out,  divil 
resave  the  morsel  of  him  but  cried  af  ther 
poor  EUish,  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother. 
Faix,  he  did  1  An'  it  won't  be  the  last  sup 
we'll  have  together,  plase  goodness !  But 
the  best  of  it  wai,  Sir,  that  we  dhrunker  he 
gilt,  he  abused  me  the  more  for  dhrinkin'. 
Oh,  thin,  but  he's  the  pious  boy  whin  he 
gets  a  sup  in  his  head!  Faix,  it's  a  pity 
ever  he'd  be  sober,  he  talks  so  much 
Bcripthur  an'  devotion  in  his  liquor !" 

"  Connell,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  taken 


80  openly  and  inveterately  to  drink  as  30U 
have  done,  ever  since  the  death  of  your 
admirable  wife.  This,  in  fact,  was  what 
occasioned  me  to  send  for  you.  Come  into 
the  parlor.  Don't  go,  my  dear;  perhaps 
your  influence  may  also  be  necessary. 
Gallagher,  look  to  Smith,  and  see  that  every 
attention  is  paid  him,  until  he  recovers  th& 
effects  of  his  intoxication." 

He  then  entered  the  parlor,  where  the 
following  dialog':o  took  place  between  him 
and  Peter: — 

"Connell,  I  am  really  grieved  to  hear 
that  you  have  become  latterly  so  incor- 
rigible a  drinker;  I  sent  for  you  to-day^ 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  induce  yoa 
to  give  it  up." 

"  Faix,  your  honor,  it's  jist  what  Pd 
expect  from  your  father's  son — 
kindness,  an'  dacency,  an'  devotion,  wor 
always  among  yez.  Divil  resave  the  family 
in  all  Europe  I'd  do  so  much  for  as  the 
same  family." 

The  gentleman  and  ladV  looked  at  each 
other,  and  smiled.  They  knew  that  Petfer's 
blarney  was  no  omen  of  their  success  in  the 
laudable  design  they  contemplated. 

"I  thank  you,  Peter,  for  your  good 
opinion ;  but  m  the  mean  time  allow  me  to 
ask,  what  can  you  propose  to  yourself  by 
drinking  so  incessantly  as  you  do  ?" 

"  What  do  I  propose  to  myself  by  dhrink- 
in', is  it  ?  Why,  thin,  to  banish  grief,  your 
honor.  Surely  you'll  allow  that  no  man 
has  reason  to  complain  who's  able  to  banish 
the  thief  for  two  shillins  a-day.  I  reckon 
the  whiskey  at  first  cost,  so  that  it  doesn't 
come  to  more  nor  that  at  the  very  outside."^ 

"  That  is  taking  a  commercial  view  of 
affliction,  Connell ;  but  you  must  promise 
me  to  give  up  drinking.' 

"  Why  thin  upon  my  credit,  your  honor 
astonishes  me.  Is  it  to  give  up  banishin' 
grief?  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  sir,  for 
many  a  dalin'  we  had  together";  but  for  all 
that,  faix,  I'd  be  miserable  for  no  man, 
barrin'  for  her  that's  gone.  If  I'd  be  so  to 
oblige  any  one,  I'd  do  it  for  your  family ; 
for  divil  reaave  the  family  in  all  Eu- 
rope  " 

"  Easy,  Connell — I  am  not  to  be  palmed 
off  in  that  manner ;  I  really  have  a  respect 
for  the  character  which  you  bore,  and  wish 
you  to  recover  it  once  more.  Consider  that 
you  are  disgracing  yourself  and  your  chil- 
dren by  drinking  so  excessively  from  day 
to  day — indeed,  I  am  told,  almost  from 
uour  to  hour." 

"Aughl  don't  believe  the  half  o'  what 
you  hear,  sir.  Faith,  somebody  has  been 
dhrawin'  your  honor  out !  Why  I'm  never 
dhmnk,  air ;  faith  I'm  not." 

"  You  will  destroy  your  health,  Connell, 
as  well  as  your  character ;  besides,  you  are 
not  to  be  told  that  it  la  a  sin,  a  crime 
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against  God,  and  an  evil  example  to  bo 
ciety." 

"  Show  me  the  man,  plase  your  honor, 
that  ever  seen  me  incapable.  That's  the 
proof  o'  the  thing.' 

"  But  why  do  you  drink  at  all  ?  It  is  not 
necessary." 

"  An'  do  you  never  taste  a  dhrop  yourself, 
sir,  plase  your  honor?  I'll  he  bound  you 
do,  sir,  raise  your  little  finger  of  an  odd 
time,  as  well  as  another.  Eh,  ma'am? 
That's  comin'  close  to  his  h6nor!  An' 
faix,  small  blame  to  him,  an'  a  weeshy  sup 
o'  the  wine  to  the  misthress  herself,  to  cor- 
rect the  tindherness  of  her  dilicate  appe- 
tite." 

"  Peter,  this  bantering  must  not  pass :  I 
think  I  have  a  claim  upon  your  respect  and 
deference.  I  have  uniformly  been  yifur 
fnend,  and  the  friend  of  your  children  and 
family,  but  more  especially  of  your  late 
excellent  and  exemplary  wife." 

"Before  Go^  an'  man,  I  acknowledge 
that,  sir— I  do— I  do.  But,  sir,  to  spake 
sarlou*— it's  thruth,  ma'am,  downright — 
to  spake  sarious,  my  heart's  broke,  an' 
every  day  it's  brakin'  more  an'  more.    She's 

f)ne,  sir,  that  used  to  manage  me ;  an'  now 
can't  turn  myself  to  anything  barrin'  the 
dhrink— God  help  me  1" 

"  I  honor  you,  Connell,  for  the  attach- 
ment which'you  bear  towards  the  memory 
of  your  wife,  but  I  utterly  condemn  the 
manner  in  which  you  display  it.  To  be- 
'Come  a  drunkard  is  a  disgrace  to  her  mem- 
ory. You  know  it  was  a  character  she  de- 
tested." 

"  I  know  it  all,  sir,  an'  that  you  have 
thruth  an'  rason  on  yooi  side ;  but,  sir,  you 
never  lost  a  wife  that  you  loved ;  an'  long 
may  you  be  so,  I  pray  the  heavenly  Father 
this  day !  Majrbe  if  you  did,  sir,  plase  your 
honor,  that,  wid  your  heart  sinkin'  like  a 
stone  widin  you,  you'd  thly  whether  or  not 
wmethihg  couldn't  rise  it.  Sir,  only  for  the 
dhrink  I'd  be  dead." 

"There  I  totally  differ  from  you,  Con- 
nell. The  drink  only  prolongs  your  grief, 
by  adding  to  it  the  depression  of  spirits 
which  it  always  produces.  Had  you  not 
become  a  drinker,  you  would  long  before 
this  liave  once  more  become  a  cheerful, 
active,  and  industrious  man.  Tour  sorrow 
would  have  worn  away  gradaally,  and 
nothing  but  an  agreeable  melancholy — an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  your  excellent 
wife— would  have  remained.  Look  at 
other  men." 

"  But  Where^  the  man,  sir,  had  sieh  a 
Wife  to  grieve  for  as  she  was?  Don't  be 
hard  on  me,  sir.  I'm  not  a  dhrankard. 
It's  thrae  I  dhrink  a  great  deal;  but  thin  I 
can  bear  a  great  deal,  so  that  I'm  never 
incapable." 

"OonneU,"  said  the  lady,  "you   will 


break  down  your  constitution,  and  bring 
yourself  to  an  earlier  death  than  you  would 
otherwise  meet." 

"  I  care  very  little,  indeed,  how  soon  I 
was  dead,  not  makin'  you,  ma'am,  an  in 
answer." 

"Oh  fie,  Oonuell,  for  you,  a  sensibk 
man  and  a  Christian,  to  talk  in  such  t 
manner !" 

"Throth,  thin,  I  don't,  ma'am.  SMt 
gone,  and  I'd  be  glad  to  folly  her  as  soon 
as  I  could.  Yes,  asthore,  you're  departed 
from  me !  an'  now  I'm  goln  asthray— out 
o'  the  right,  an'  out  o'  the  good !  Oh, 
ma'am,"  ne  proceeded,  while  the  tean 
rolled  fast  down  his  cheeks,  "  if  you  knew 
her— her  last  words  too — Oh,  she  was,  she 
was— but  Where's  the  use  o'  sayin'  what 
she  was?— I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am— 
your  honor,  sir,  '111  forgive  my  want  tf 
manners,  sure  I  know  it's  bad  breedUi',  trat 
I  can't  help  it" 

"  Well,  promise,"  said  his  landlord,  "  to 
give  up  drink.  Indeed,  I  wish  you  would 
takd  an  oath  against  it ;  you  are  a  consd- 
entio us  man,  and  I  know  would  keep  it 
otherwise  I  should  not  propose  it,  fori 
discountenance  such  oaths  generally.  Will 
you  promise  me  this,  Connell?" 

"  I'll  promise  to  think  of  it,  your  honor 
—against  taMn'  a  sartin  quantity,  at  any 
rate." 

"  If  you  refuse  it,  I'll  think  you  are  un- 
mindful of  the  good  feeling  which  we  hatK 
ever  shown  your  famHy." 

"What?— do  yon  think,  sir,  I'm  ungrate- 
ful to  you  ?    That's  a  sore  cut,  sir,  to  mal» 
a  villain  o'  me.    Where's  the  book  ?    I'll  I 
swear  this  minute.    Have  you  a  Bible, 
ma'am  ?— I'll  show  you  that  I'm  not  mane,  ] 
any  way." 

"  No,  Connell,  you  shall  not  do  it  rashly; 
you  must  be  cool  and  composed :  but  m 
home  and  turn  it  in  yoiur  mind,"  sherepliea;  < 
"  and  remember  that  it  is  the  request  of  ntt  | 
and  my  husband,  tor  your  own  good." 

"  Neither  must  you  swear  before  mCj* 
said  his  landlord, "  but  before  Mr.  Mnlcahy, 
who,  as  it  is  an  oath  connected  with  yoV 
moral  conduct,  is  the  best  person  to  be  ptfr 
sent.  It  must  be  voluntary,  however.  ]S0% 
good  bye,  Connell,  and  think  of  what  M 
said ;  but  take  care  never  to  carry  home 
any  of  my  servants  in  the  same  plight  \)i 
whi(ih  you  put  John  Smith  to-day." 

*'Faix  thin,  sir,  he  had  no  business,  wld 
your  honor's  livery  upon  his  back,  to  b^itt 
lecthurin'  me  a|^  dhrinkin',  as  he  di& 
We  may  all  do  v«ry  well,  sir,  till  the  tim^ 
tation  craases  us— but  that's  what  ihries  ttH 
It  thried  him,  but  he  didn't  stand  it-^fall 
he  didn't !— ha,  ha,  ha !  Good  momin', 
Bir--^-God  bless  yon,  ma'am  1  Divil  resave 
the  family  in  all  Europe " 
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"  Good  mofnlng,  Connell— good  morning. 

?xay  remember  what  we  said." 

Peter,  howover,  could  not  relinquish  the 
whiskey,  tiis  sons,  daughters,  friends  and 
jieighbors.  all  assailed  mm,  but  with  no 
luccees.    He  either  bantered  them  in  his 

Bual  way,  or  reverted  to  his  loss,  and  sank 

ato  sorrow.    This  last  was  the  condition 
which  they  found  him  most  Intractable ; 
ror  a  man  is  never  considered  to  be  in  a 
|tate  that  admits  of  reasoning  or  argument, 

?hen  he  is  known  to  be  pressed  by  strong 

,  shes  of  personal  feeling.      A  plan  at 

ength  struck  Father  Mulcahy,  which  he 

Esolved  to  put  into  immediate  execution. 
"  Peter,"  said  he,  "  if  yon  do  not  abandon 
jlrink,  I  shall  stop  the  masses  which  I'm 
pffering  up  for  the  repose  of  your  wife's 

3ul,  and  I  will  also  return  you  the  money 

:  received  for  saying  them." 
"This  was  perhaps  the  only  point  on  which 

?eter  was  accessible.    He  feit  staggered  at 

ich  an  unexpected  intimation,  and  was 
loT  some  time  silent. 
'*  You  will  then  feel,"  added  the  priest, 

'  that  your  diomkeuness  is  prolonging  the 
ferings  of  your  wife,  and  that  ^le  is  as 

auch  concerned  in  your  being  sober  as  you 

re  yourself." 
"  I  will  give  in,"  replied  Peter;  "  I  didn't 

M  the  thing  in  tfiat  light.  No— I  will  give 
|t  up ;  but  if  I  swear  aginst  it,  you  must 

Jlow  me  a  rasonable  share  everyday,  an' 
pU  not  go  beyant  it,  of  coonte.    The  thruth 

3,J'd  die  toon  if  I  gev  it  up  altogether." 

"  We  have  certainly  no  objection  against 
^hat,"  said  the  priest,  "  provided  you  keep 

rithin  what  would  injure  your  health,  or 

lake  you  tipsy.  Your  druakonnesa  is  not 
Jmly sinful  but  disreputable;  besides,  you 

lust  not  throw  a  slur  upon  the  character 
[>f  ^our  children,  who  hold  respectable  and 
'^ismg  situations  in  the  world." 

"  No,"  said  Peter,  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy, 
f  I'd  lay  down  my  life,  avoumeen,  sooner 
lorrdcauseyouamhrnte'ssufferin'.    Fa- 

lier  Mulcahy,  go  an  wid  the  masses.    I'll 

Bt  an  oath  drawn  up,  an'  whin  it's  done, 
['11  swear  to  it  I  know  a  man  that  will  do 
it  for  me," 

The  priest  then  departed,  quite  satisfied 
irith  having  accomplished  his  object ;  and 
?eter,  hi  the  coinse  of  that  evenuig,  direct- 
d  his  steps  to  the  house  of  the  village 
choolmtuster,  for  the  purpose  of  g';tting 
hn  to  "  draw  up"  the  intended  oath. 
"Mi8ther«)'Plaherty,"  said  he,  "I'm 
Dmin'  to  ask  a  requist  of  you,  an'  I  hope 
jTou'll  crant  it  to  me.  I  brought  down  a 
ip  in  this  flask,  an'  while  we'ile  takih'  it, 
|Vre  can  talk  over  what  I  want" 

"  If  it  be  anything  widin  the  cfrcnmfer- 
ice  of  my  power,  set  it  down,  Misther 
ponnell,  as  already  operated  upon.  I'd 
'  9p  a  pen  to  no  man  at  keepin'  Books  by 


Double  Enthry,  which  is  the  Italian  method 
invented  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
Three  Sets  bear  a  theological  ratio  to  the 
three  states  of  a  thruo  Christian.  'The 
Waste-book,'  says  Pope  Gregory,  *  is  this 
world,  the  Journal  is  purgatory,  an'  the 
Ledger  is  heaven.  Or  it  may  be  compared,' 
he  says,  in  the  priface  oif  the  work,  *  to  the 
three  states  of  the  Catholic  church — the 
church  Militant,  the  church  Suffering,  and 
the  church  Triumphant.'  The  lamin'  ol 
that  man  was  beyant  the  reach  of  cred- 
ability." 

"  Arra,  have  you  a  small  glass,  masther  ? 
You  see,  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  it's  consamin' 
purgatory,  this  that  I  want  to  talk  about." 

"Nancy,  get  us  a  glass— oh,  here  it  is! 
Thin,  if  it  he,  it's  a  wrong  enthry  in  the 
Journal." 

"  Here's  your  health,  masther !— not  for- 
gettin'  you,  Mrs.  O'Flaherty.  No,  indeed, 
thin,  it's  not  in  the  Journal,  but  an  oath 
I'm  going  to  take  against  liquor." 

"  Nothin'  is  easier  to  post  than  it  is.  We 
must  enter  it  undher  the  head  of— let  me 
see !— it  must  go  in  tbe  spirit  account,  un- 
dher the  head  of  Profit  an'  Loss.  Your 
good  health,  Mr.  Connell !— Nancy,  I 
dhrink  to  your  improvement  in  impertur- 
bauility !  Yes,  it  must  beenthered  undher 
the " 

"  Faix,  undher  t?ie  rose,  I  think,"  ob- 
served Peter ;  "  don't  vou  know  the  «»mack 
of  it  ?  Y'ou  see  since  1  tuck  to  it,  I  like  the 
smell  o'  what  I  used  to  squeeze  out  o'  the 
barley  myself,  long  ago.  Mr.  O'Flaherty, 
I  only  want  you  to  dhraw  up  an  oath  aginst 
liquor  for  me ;  but  it's  not  for  the  books, 
good  or  bad.  I  promised  to  Father  Mul- 
cahy, tliat  I'd  do  it  It's  regardin'  my 
poor  EUish's  soul  in  purgatory." 

"Nancy,  hand  me  a  slate  an'  cutter. 
Faith,  the  same's  a  provident  resolution ; 
but  how  is  it  an'  purgatory  concatenated  ?" 

"  The  priest,  you  see,  won't  go  an  wid 
the  masses  for  her  till  I  take  the  oath." 

"  That's  but  wake  l<^c,  if  you  ped  him 
for  thirh." 

"Faix,  an'  I  did— an'  well,  too;— but 
about  the  oath  ?    Have  you  the  pencil  ?" 

"  I  have ;  jist  lavo  the  thing  to  me." 

"Asy.  masthei^-^u  don't  undherstand 
it  yet  Put  down  tWo  tumblers  for  uie  at 
home." 

"  How  is  ^at,  Mistber  €onneli  r^—lVi 
mysterious,  if  you're  about  to  swear  aginat 
liquor!" 

~"  I  am.  Put  down,  os  I  said,  two  tum- 
blers for  me  at  home. — Are  they  downt" 

They  are  down;  but " 

"Aay! — very  good!  Put  down  two 
more  for  me  At  Dan's.  Let  me  see — two 
more  behind  the  garden.  Well  I'-^prnt 
dow^  one  at  Father  Mulcahy's ;— two  more 
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at  Frank  M'Oarroll's  of  Kilclay.  How 
many'athat?" 

"JSine!!!" 

"  Very  gcod.  Now  put  down  one  wid 
ould  Bartle  Gorman,  of  Carj?ah ;  an'  two 
over  wid  honest  Roger  M'Gaugy,  of  Nur- 
chasey.    How  many  have  you  now  ?" 

"Twelveinalll!!!  But,  Misther  Con- 
nell,  there's  a  demonstration  badly  wanted 
here :  I  must  conflsa  I  was  always  brif  "ut, 
but  at  present  I'm  as  dark  as  Nox.  I  'd 
thank  you  for  a  taste  of  explanation." 

"Asy,  man  alive!  Is  there  twelve  in 
all?" 

"  Twelve  in  all :  I've  calculated  them." 

"  Well,  we'll  hould  to  that.  Och,  och  I 
— I'm  sure,  avoumeen,  afore  I'd  let  you 
suffer  one  minute's  pain,  I'd  not  scruple  to 
take  an  oath  aginst  liquor,  any  way.  He 
may  go  an  wid  the  masses  now  for  yon,  as 
soon  as  he  likes !  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  will  you 
put  that  down  on  paper,  an'  I'll  swear  to 
It,  wid  a  blessin',  to-morrow." 

"  But  what  object  do  you  wish  to  effectu- 
ate by  this?" 

•'  You  see,  Masther,  I  dhrink  one  day  wid 
another  from  a  score  to  two  dozen  tum- 
blers, an'  I  want  to  swear  to  no  more  nor 
twelve  in  the  twenty-four  hours." 

"Why,  there's  intelligibility  in  that! — 
Wid  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Connell,  I'll  indite 
it.  Katty,  tare  me  a  lafe  out  o'  Brian 
Murphy's  copy  there." 

"  You  see,  Masther,  it's  for  EUish's  sake 
I'm  doiu'  this.    State  that  in  the  oath." 

"  I  know  it ;  an'  well  she  desarved  that 
specimen  of  abstinence  from  you,  Misther 
Connell.  Thank  you ! — Your  health  agin ! 
an'  God  grant  you  grace  an'  fortitude  to 
f,o  through  wid  the  same  oath  1 — An'  so  he 
will,  or  I'm  grievously  mistaken  in  you. 

"OATH  AGAINST  LIQUOR, 

made  by  me,  Comeliag  O'Flabortv,  Philomath,  on 
behalf  of  Misther  Peter  Connell,  of  the  Cross- 
roade,  Merchiint,  on  one  part— and  of  the  eoul  of 
Mrs.  BlUeh  Connell,  now  in  purgatory,  Merchan- 
tefls,  on  the  other. 

"I  solemnly,  and  murltorlonBly,  and  soberlv 
swear,  that  a  single  tumbler  of  whiBkey  punch  shall 
not  cross  my  lips  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day,  barring  twelve,  the  locality  of  which  is  as 
followeth : 

"Imprimis— Two  tnmblers  at  home  -  -  3 
Secundo— Two  more  ditto  at  my  sou  Dan's  -  i 
Tertio— Two  more  ditto  behind  my  own  garden  3 
Quarto— One  ditto  at  the  Barerend  Father  Mnl- 

cahy's     -  l 

Qointo— Two  more  ditto  at  Frank  M'CarroU's, 

of  KllcUy       .......       2 

Sexto— One  ditto  wid  ould  Bartle  Gorman,  of 

Cargah  1 

Septimo— Two  mwe  ditto  wid  honest  Boger 

M'daugy,  of  Narctutsey      -      •      •      •      2 

~ia 

N.B.— I  except  in  case  of  piy  Docthor  of  Physic 
might  think  It  right  and  medical  to  ordher  me  m-re 
for  my  health;  or  in  case  I  could  get  Father  Mnl- 
cahy  to  take  the  oath  off  of  me  for  a  surt,  at  a  wed- 


ding, or  a  christening,  or  at  any  other  meeting  of 
friends  where  there's  drink. 

his 
Peter  X  Connell, 
Witness  present,  mark. 

Comolius  O'Flaherty,  Philomath. 
June  the  4tA,  18—. 
"  lE^  I  certify  that  I  have  made  and  calculated 
this  oath   for  Misther  Pether  Connell,  Merchant, 
and  that  It  Is  strictly  and  arithmetically  proper  and 
correct. 

"Cornelius  O'Flaherty,  Philomath. 
"  Dat4id  this  <Uh  day  of  June,  \b—r 

"I  think,  Misther  O'Flaherty,  it's  a 
dacent  oath,  as  it  stands.  Plase  God  I'll 
swear  to  it  sometime  to-morrow  evenin'." 

"  Dacent !  Why  I  don't  wish  to  become 
eulogistically  addicted;  but  I'd  back  the 
same  oath,  both  for  grammar  and  arith- 
metic, asrinst  any  that  was  drawn  up  by  a 
lawyer— ay,  by  the  great  Counsellor  him- 
self !— but  faith,  I'd  not  face  him  at  a  Vow, 
for  all  that ;  he's  the  greatest  man  at  a  Vow 
in  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  thinkin',  Masther 
—as  my  hand's  ,in,  mightn't  I  as  well  take 
another  wid  an  ould  frind  o'  mine,  Owen 
Smith,  of  Llsbuy  ?  He's  a  dacent  ould 
resideuthcr,  an'  likes  it.  It  '11  make  the 
baker's,  or  the  long  dozen." 

"  Why,  it's  not  a  bad  thought ;  but  won't 
thirteen  get  into  your  head  ?" 

"  No,  nor  three  more  to  the  back  o'  that. 
I  only  begin  to  get  hearty  about  seventeen ; 
so  tliat  the  long  dozen,  afiher  all,  is  best; 
for  God  he  knows,  I've  a  regard  for  Owen 
Smith  this  many  a  year,  an'  I  wouldn't  wish 
to  lave  him  out." 

"  Very  well— I'll  add  it  up  to  the  other 

pArtof  the  oath. 

'  Octaro— One  ditto  out  of  respect  for  dacent  Owen 
8mJ*,  of  Llsbuy 1.' 

Now  I  must  make  the  total  amount  thir- 
teen, an'  all  will  be  right." 

"  Masther,  have  you  a  prayer-book  widin? 
— ^bekaso  if  you  have,  I  n,ay  as  well  swear 
to  it  here,  an'  you  can  witLess  it." 

"  Katty,  hand  over  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises—a  book  aquil  to  the  Bible  itself  for 
piety  an'  devotion." 

"  Sure  they  say,  Masther,  any  book  that 
the  name  o'  God's  in,  is  good  for  an  oath. 
Now,  wid  the  help  o'  goodness,  rcpate  the 
words  afore  me,  an'  I'll  sware  thim." 

O'Flaherty  hemmed  two  or  three  times, 
and  complied  with  Peter's  wishes,  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  words  until  the  oath  was 
concluded.  He  then  kissed  the  book  and 
expressed  himself  much  at  eafe,  as  well,  he 
said,  upon  the  account  of  ElUsh's  soul,  as 
for  the  sake  of  his  children. 

For  some  time  after  this,  his  oath  was 
the  standing  jest  of  tlie  neighborhood :  even 
to  this  day,  Peter  Connell's  oaih  against 
liquor  is  a  proverb  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Immediately  aftor  he  had  sworn,  no 
one  ever  could  perceive  that  he  violated  it 
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in  the  slightest  degree ;  Indeed  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  literally  fulfilling  it. 
A  day  never  passed  in  which  he  did  not 
punctually  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  those 
whose  names  were  dotted  down,  with 
whom  he  sat,  pulled  out  his  flask,  and 
drank  his  quantum.  In  the  meantime  the 
poor  man  was  breaking  down  rapidly  ;  so 
much  so,  that  his  appearance  generally  ex- 
cited pity,  if  not  sorrow,  among  his  neigh- 
bors. Efis  character  became  simpler  every 
day,  and  his  intellect  evidently  more  ex- 
hausted. The  inoffensive  humor,  for  which 
he  had  been  noted,  was  also  completely  on 
the  wane;  his  eye  waked  dim,  his  step 
feeble,  but  the  'benevolence  of  his  heart 
never  failed  him.  Many  acts  of  his 
private  generosity  are  well  known,  and  still 
remembered  with  gratitude. 

In  proportion  as  the  strength  of  his 
mind  and  constitution  diminished, 
so  did  his  capacity  for  bearing  liquor. 
When  he  first  bound  himself  by 
the  oath  not  to  exceed  the  long  dozen,  such 
was  his  vigor  that  the  efiects  of  thirteen 
tumblers  could  scarcely  be  perceived  on 
him.  This  state  of  health,  however,  did 
not  last.  As  he  wore  away,  the  influence 
of  so  much  liquor  was  becoming  stronger, 
until  at  length  he  found  that  it  was  more 
than  he  could  bear,  that  he  frequently  con- 
founded the  names  of  the  men.  and  the 
number  of  tumblers  mentioned  in  the 
oath,  and  sometimes  took  in,  in  his  route, 
persons  and  places  not  to  be  found  in  it 
at  all.  This  grieved  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  w^ait  upon  O'Flaherty  for  the  purpose  of 
having  some  means  devised  of  guiding  him 
during  his  potations. 

"  Masther,"  said  he,  '  we  must  thry  and 
make  this  oath  somethin'  plainer.  You 
see  whin  I  get  confused  I'm  not  able  to  re- 
mimbcr  things  as  I  ought.  Sometimes, 
instid  o'  one  tumbler,  I  take  two  at  the 
wrong  place;  and  sarra  bit  o'  :  )  but 
called  in  an'  had  three  wid  ould  Jack  Rog- 
ers, that  isn't  in  it  at  all.  On  another  day 
I  had  a  couple  wid  honest  Barney  Casey, 
an  my  way  acrasis  to  Bartle  Gorman's. 
I  'm  not  what  I  was,  Masther,  ahagur ;  so 
I'd  thank  you  to  dhraw  it  out  more  clearer, 
if  you  can,  nor  it  was." 

"  I  see,  Mr.  Connell ;  I  comprehend  wid 
the  greatest  ase  in  life,  the  very  plan  for 
it.  "We  must  reduce  the  oath  to  Geography, 
for  I  'm  at  home  there,  bein'  a  Surveyor  * 
myself.  '"  *^ay  down  a  map  o'  the  parish 
an'  dhrav  lae  houses  o'  your  friends  at 
their  proper  places,  so  that  you'll  never  be 
out  o'  your  latitude  at  all." 
"Faix,  I  doubt  tJiat,  Masther— ha,   ha, 

*  If  tho  reader  remember  the  advertisement  in 
the  Hedge  School,  he  may  also  recollect  that  the 
Hedge  masters  were  often  emplove  d  as  land-snr- 
▼eyorfl. 


ha  1"  replied  Peter ;  "  I'm  afeard  I  will,  of 
an  odd  time,  for  I'm  not  able  to  carry 
what  I  used  to  do ;  but  no  mattber :  thry 
what  you  can  do  for  me  this  time,  any 
how.  I  think  I  could  bear  the  long  dozen 
still,  if  I  didn't  make  mistakes." 

O'Flaherty  accordingly  set  himself  to 
work ;  and,  as  his  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  parish,  but  of  every  person  and  house 
in  it,  WAS  accurate,  he  soon  had  a  tolerably 
correct  skeleton  map  of  it  drawn  for  Pe- 
ter's use. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  lend  me  your  ears." 

"  Faix,  I'll  do  no  such  thing,"  replied 
Peter—"  I  know  a  trick  warth  two  of  it. 
Lend  you  my  ears,  inagh  I  * — catch  me  at 
it  I  You  have  a  bigger  pair  of  your  own 
now  nor  I  have — ha,  ha;  ha !" 

"Well,  in  other  words,  pay  attintion. 
Now,  see  this  dot — that's  your  own  house." 

"Put  a  crass  there,"  said  Peter,  "an' 
thin  I'll  know  it 's  the  Crass-roads." 

"Upon  my  reputation,  you're  right;  an' 
that's  what  I  call  a  good  specimen  of  inge- 
nuity. I  'U  take  the  hint  from  that,  an' 
we'll  make  it  a  Hieroglyphical  as  well  as  a 
Geographical  oath,  well,  there's  a  crass 
wid  two  tumblers.    Is  that  clear  ?" 

"His,  it  is!    Go  an." 

"  Now  here  we  draw  a  line  to  your  son 
Dan's.  Let  me  see ;  he  keeps  a  mill  and 
sells  cloth.  Very  good.  I'll  dhraw  a  mill- 
wheel  and  a  yard-wand.  There's  two 
tumblers.    Will  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  see  it:  go  an,  nothin'  can  be  clearer. 
So  far  I  can't  £0  asthray." 

"  Well,  what  next?  Two  behind  your 
own  garden.  What  metaphor  for  the  gar- 
den ?  Let  me  see  I — let  me  cogitate  !  A 
dragon — the  Hesperidesl  That's  beyant 
you.    A  bit  of  a  hedge  will  do,  an'  a  gate." 

"Don't  put  a  gate  in,  it's  not  lucky. 
You  know  when  a  man  takes  to  dhrink, 
they  say  he's  goin'  a  grey  gate,  or  a  black 
gate,  or  a  bad  gate.  Put  that  out,  an'  make 
the  hedge  longer,  an'  it  'ill  do — wid  the 
two  tumblers,  though." 

"There're  down.  One  at  the  Reverend 
Father  Mulcahy's.  How  will  we  thrans- 
late  the  priest  ?  " 

"  Faix,  I  doubt  that  will  be  a  difficult 
business." 

"Upon  mjr  reputation,  I  agree  wid  you 
in  that,  especially  when  he  repeats  Latin. 
However,  we'll  see.  He  writes  P.  P, 
afther  his  name ;— pee-pee  is  what  they 
call  turkeys  wid.  What  'ud  you  think  'o 
two  turkeys  ?" 

"  The  priest  would  like  them  roasted,  but 
I  could't  undherstand  that.  No ;  put  down 
the  sign  o'  the  horsewhip,  or  the  cudgel ; 
for  he's  handy,  an'  argues  well  wid  both." 

"Good!  I'll  put  down  the  horsewhip 
first,  an'  the  cudgel  alongside  of  it ;  then 
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the  tumbler,  an'  there  'ill  bo  tlio  sign  o'  the 
priest." 

"  Ay  do,  Masther,  au'  faix  tiio  priest  '11 
bo  coinplnto — tlicre  can  be  no  uiistakiu  him 
thin.  Divil  a  one  but  that's  a  good 
thoiight!" 

"  There  it  is,  in  black  an'  white.  Who 
comes  next  ?  Frank  M' Carroll.  He's  a 
farmer.  I'll  put  down  a  spade  an'  a  har- 
row.   Well,  thiit'B  done—two  tumblers." 

"  I  won't  mistake  that  aithor.  It's  clear 
enough." 

"  Bartle  Gormvu's  of  Cargah.  Bartle's 
a  little  lame,  un'  uses  a  staff  wid  a  cross  on 
the  end  that  he  houlds  in  his  hand.  I'll 
put  down  a  staff  wid  a  cross  on  it." 

"  Would  there  be  no  danger  o'  me  mis- 
takin'  that  for  the  priest's  cudgel  ?" 

"Divil  the  slightest.  I'll  pledge  mv 
knowledge  of  geography  they  're  very  dif- 
ferent weapons." 

"  Well,  put  it  down— I  '11  know  it." 

"Roger  M'Gaugy  of  Nurchasy.  What 
for  him?  Roger's  a  pig-driver.  I'll  put 
down  a  pig.    You'll  comprehend  that  ?" 

"  I  ought ;  for  many  a  pig  I  sould  him  in 
my  day.  Put  down  the  pig;  an' if  you 
could  put  two  black  spots  upon  his  back, 
I'd  know  it  to  be  one  I  sould  him  abdUt 
four  years  agone — the  fattest  ever  was  in 
the  country — it  had  to  bo  brought  home  in 
a  car,  for  it  wasn't  able  to  walk  wid  fat." 

"  Very  good ;  the  spots  are  on  it.  The 
last  13  Owen  Smith  of  Lisbuy.  Now,  do 
you  see  that  I've  drawn  a  line  from  place 
to  place,  so  that  you  have  nothing  to  do 
only  to  keep  to  it  as  you  go.  What  for 
Owen  ?" 

"  Owen !  Let  me  see — Owen !  Pooh ! 
What's  <ome  over  mo  that  I've  nothing  for 
Owen?  Ay,  I  have  it.  He's  a  horse- 
jockey  ;  put  down  a  grey  mare  that  I  sould 
him  about  five  years  agone." 

"I'll  put  down  a  horse;  but  I  can't 
emak  a  grey  mare  wid  black  ink." 

"  Well,  make  a  mare  of  her,  any  way." 

"  Faith,  an'  that  same  puzzles  me.  Stop, 
I  have  it ;  I'll  put  a  foal  along  wid  her." 

"  As  good  as  the  bank.  God  bless  you, 
Miflther  O'Flaherty.  I  thhik  this  '11  keep 
me  from  mistakes.  An'  now,  if  you  '11  slip 
up  to  me  af ther  dusk,  I  '11  send  you  down  a 
couple  o'  bottles  and  a  flitch.  Sure  you  de- 
aarve  more  for  the  throuble  you  tuck." 

Many  of  our  leaders,  particularly  of  our 
English  readers,  will  be  somewhat  startled 
to  hear,  that,  except  the  chaui^e  of  names 
and  places,  there  is  actually  little  exaggera- 
tion In  the  form  of  this  oath ;  so  just  is  the 
observation,  that  the  romance  of  truth  fre- 
quently far  exceed?  that  of  fiction. 

Peter  had,  however,  over-rated  his  own 
strength  in  supposing  that  he  could  bear 
the  long  dozes  hi  f  uturo ;  ere  many  months 
passed,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  reach  the 


half  of  that  number  without  sinking  into 
intoxiciUioi).  WhiUt  in  thia  state,  he  was 
in  tha  habit  of  going  to  the  graveyard  in 
which  his  wife  lay  buried,  where  ho  sat, 
aad  wept  like  a  child,  saug  her  favorite 
songs,  or  knelt  and  offered  up  his  prayers 
for  uie  repose  of  her  soul.  None  ever 
mocked  him  for  this ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  always  some  kind  person  to  a.saiat  him 
home.  And  as  he  staggered  on,  instead  of 
sneers  and  ridicule,  one  might  hear  such  ex- 
pressions as  these : — 

"Poor  Pother  I  he's  nearly  off;  an' a  da- 
cent,  kind  neighbor  he  ever  was.  The 
aettih  of  the  wife  broke  his  heart — he  never 
ris  his  head  since." 

"  Ay,  poor  man ;  God  pity  him !  He  '11 
soon  be  sleepin'  beside  her,  beyant  there, 
where  she 's  lyin'.  It  was  never  known  of 
Peter  Connell  that  ho  ollluded  man,  woman, 
or  child,  since  he  was  born,  barrin'  thegau- 
gers,  bad  luck  to  thim,  afore  ho  was  marrid 
— but  that  was  no  ofilnce.  Sowl,  he  waa 
their  match,  any  how.  When  he  an'  the 
wife's  gone,  they  won't  lave  their  likes 
behind  them.  The  sons  are  bodaghs— gin- 
tlemen,  now ;  an'  it's  nothin'  but  dinners 
an'  company.  Ahagur,  that  wasn't  the  way 
their  hard-workin'  father  an'  mother  made 
the  money  that  they  're  houldhi'  their  heads 
up  wid  such  consequence  upon." 

The  children,  however,  did  not  give  Pe- 
ter up  as  hopeless.  Father  Mulcahy,  too, 
once  more  assailed  him  on  his  weak  side. 
One  morning,  when  he  was  sober,  nervous, 
and  depressed,  the  priest  arrived,  and  find- 
ing him  at  home,  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Peter,  I  'm  sorry,  and  vexed,  and  angry 
this  momhig ;  and  you  are  the  cause  of  it. ' 

"  How  is  that,  your  Reverence)?"  said 
Peter.  "  God  help  me,"  he  ndded,  "  don't 
be  hard  an  me,  tiir,  for  I  'm  to  be  pitied. 
Don't  be  hard  an  me,  for  the  short  time  I  '11 
be  here.  I  know  It  won't  be  long — I  '11  be 
wid  her  soon.  Asthore  machree,  we'll  be 
together,  I  hope,  afore  long— an,  oh !  if  it 
was  the  will  o'  GoJ,  I  would  be  glad  it  was 
afore  night!" 

The  poor,  shattered,  heart-broken  crea- 
ture wept  bitterly,  for  he  felt  somewhat 
sensible  of  the  justice  of  the  reproof  which 
he  expected  from  the  priest,  as  well  as  un- 
diminished sorrow  for  his  wife. 

"  I  'm  not  goin'  to  be  hard  on  you,"  said 
the  good-natured  priest ;  "  I  only  called  to 
tell  you  a  dream  that  your  ^9a  Dan  had 
last  night  about  you  and  his  mother." 

"  About  EUish  I  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake, 
what  about  her.  Father,  avourneen  ¥" 

"She  appeared  to  him  last  night,"  re- 
plied Father  Mulcahy,  "  and  told  him  that 
your  drinking  kept  her  out  of  happiness." 

"  Queen  of  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  Peter, 
deeply  affected,  "  is  that  true  ?     Oh,"  9^4 
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he,  dropping  on  hia  knees, "  Father,  nhagur 
machree,  pardon  ine — oh,  forgive  me !  I 
now  prfnnise,  solenanly  and  seriously,  to 
drink  neither  in  the  house  nor  out  of  it,  for 
the  time  to  come,  notone  drop  at  all,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  of  either  whisKey,  wine, 
or  punch — harrM  one  fflanH.  Are  you  now 
satisfied  ?  an'  do  you  thmk  she  '11  get  to 
happiness  r" 

"  All  will  be  well,  I  trust,"  said  the  priest. 
"  I  shall  mention  this  to  Dan  and  the  rest, 
and  depend  upon  it,  they,  too,  will  bo  happy 
to  hear  it." 

"  Here's  what  Mr.  O'Flaherty  an'  myself 
made  up,"  said  Peter ;  "  bum  it,  Father ; 
take  it  out  of  my  sight,  for  it's  now  no  use 
to  mo." 

"  What  is  this  at,  all  ?"  said  Mr.  Mulcahy, 
looking  into  it.    "  Is  it  an  oath  ?" 

"  It's  the  Joggraphy  of  one  I  swore  some 
time  ago ;  but  it's  now  out  of  date—  I  'm 
donewid  it." 

The  priest  could  not  avoid  smiling  when 
he  perused  it,  and  on  getting  from  Peter's 
lips  an  explanation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  he 
laughed  heartily  at  the  ingenious  shifts 
they  had  made  to  guide  his  memory. 

Peter,  for  sometime  after  this,  confined 
himself  to  one  glaps,  as  he  had  promised  ; 
but  he  felt  such  depression  and  feebleness, 
that  he  ventured  slowly,  and  by  de- 
grees, to  enlarge  the  "  glass  "  from  which 
he  drank.  His  impression  touching  the 
happiness  of  his  wife  was,  that  as  he  had  for 
several  mouths  strictly  observed  his  pro- 
mise, she  had  probably  during  that  period 
gone  to  heaven.  He  tuen  began  to  exer- 
cise his  ingenuity  gradually,  as  we  have 
said,  by  using,  from  time  to  time,  a  glass 
larger  than  the  preceding  one ;  thus  reced- 
ing from  the  spirit  of  his  vow  to  the  letter, 
and  increasing  the  quantity  of  his  drink 
from  a  small  glass  to  the  moat  capacious 
tumbler  he  could  find.  The  manner  in 
which  he  drank  this  was  highly  illustra- 
tive of  the  customs  which  prevail  on  this 
subject  In  Ireland.  He  remembered,  that 
in  makinj;  the  vow,  he  used  the  words 
**  neither  in  the  house  nor  out  of  it ;"  but  in 
order  to  get  over  this  dilemma,  he  usually 
stood  with  one  foot  outside  the  threshold, 
and  the  other  in  the  house,  keeping  him- 
self in  that  position  which  would  render  it 
difficult  to  detemune  whbthar  he  was 
either  out  or  in.  At  other  times,  when  he 
happened  to  be  up  stairs,  he  usually  thrust 
one  half  of  his  person  out  of  the  window, 
with  the  same  ludicrous  intention  of  keep- 
ing the  letter  of  his  vow. 

Many  a  smile  this  adroitness  of  hie  occa- 
sioned to  the  lookers-on;  but  further  ridi- 
cole  was  checked  by  his  wo-begone  and 


afflicted  look.  He  was  now  a  mere  skeleton, 
feeble  and  tottering. 

One  night  In  the  depth  of  winter  he 
went  into  tho  town  where  his  two  sons 
resided ;  he  had  been  ill  in  mind  and  body 
during  the  day,  and  he  fancied  that  change 
of  scene  and  society  might  benefit  him. 
Bis  daughter  and  son-in-law,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  illness,  watched  him  so 
closely,  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting his  usual  "  glass."  This  offended  him, 
and  he  escaped  without  their  knowledge  to 
the  son  who  kept  the  iun.  On  arriving 
there,  he  went  up  stairs,  and  by  a  d&iiceur 
to  the  waiter,  tot  a  largo  tumbler  filled 
with  spirits.  ThQ  lingering  influences  of  a 
conscience  that  generally  felt  strongly  on 
the  side  of  moral  duty,  though  poorly  in- 
structed, prompted  him  to  drink  it  in  the 
usual  manner,  oy  keeping  one-half  of  his 
body,  as  nearly  as  he  could  guess,  out  of 
the  window,  that  it  migjit  be  said  he  drank 
it  neither  in  nor  out  of  tho  house.  He  had 
scarcely  finished  his  draught,  however,, 
when  he  lost  his  balance,  and  was  precipi- 
tated upon  the  pavement.  The  crash  of 
his  fall  was  heard  in  the  bar,  and  his  son, 
who  had  just  come  in,  ran,  along  with 
several  others,  to  ascertain  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  found  him,  however,  only 
severely  stunned.  He  was  immediately 
brought  in,  and  medical  aid  sent  for ;  but,, 
though  he  recovered  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  fall,  the  shock  it  gave  to  his 
broken  Constitution,  and  his  excessive  grief, 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  months  afterwards. 
Hs  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  son  and 
daughter,  and  amidst  the  tears  of  those  who 
kneW  his  simplicity  of  character,  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
wife  by  whose  death  that  heart  had  been 
broken. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the 
honest  and  warm-hearted  Peter  Connelly 
who,  unhappily,  was  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  a  man  driven  to  habits  of  intoxication 
and  neglect  of  business  by  the  force  of  sor- 
row, which  time  and  a  well-regulated 
mind  might  otherwise  have  overcome. 
We  have  held  him  up,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  that 
industry  and  steadiness  which,  under  the 
direction  of  his  wife,  rused  him  from 
poverty  to  independence  and  wealth ;  and, 
on  t^e  other,  as  a  man  resorting  to  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  support  affliction— a  course  whi^, 
so  far  from  having  sustained  him  under  it, 
shattered  his  constitution,  shortened  his  life, 
and  destroyed  his  happiness.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  wish  our  countrymen  of  Peter's 
class  would  Imitate  him  in  his  better  quali- 
ties, and  try  to  avoid  his  failings. 
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Young  Denis  O'SnAcoiiNEssv  was  old 
Denis's  son  ;  anil  oia  Denis,;ilke  many  great 
men  before  him,  was  the  sou  of  his  father 
and  mother  hi  particular,  ind  of  a 
long  line  of  repectable  ancestors  in 
general.  He  was,  moreover,  a  great 
historian,  a  perplexing  controversialist, 
deeply  read  in  Dr.  Gallagher  and 
Pastorlni,  and  equally  profound  in  the 
history  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  and  Luther's 
partnership  with  the  devil.  Denis  was  a 
tall  man,  who  from  his  peculiar  appear- 
ance, and  the  nature  of  his  dress,  a  light 
drab-colored  frieze,  was  nicknamed  the 
Walking  Plgeon-house ;  and  truly  on  see- 
ing him  at  a  distance,  a  man  might  natur- 
ally enough  hit  upon  a  worse  comparison. 
He  was  quite  strai/^ht,  carried  both  arms 
hanging  by  his  sides,  motionless  and  at 
their  f  ml  length,  like  the  pendulums  of  a 
'Clock  that  has  caased  going.  In  his  head, 
neck,  and  chest  there  was  no  muscular 
action  visible ;  he  walked,  in  fact,  as  if  a 
milk-pail  were  upon  his  crown,  or  as  if  a 
single  nod  of  his  would  put  the  planets  out 
of  order.  But  the  princioal  cause  of  the 
similarity  lay  in  his  rounonens,  which  re- 
sembled that  of  a  pump,  running  to  a  point, 
or  the  pigeon-house  aforesaid,  which  is  still 
better. 

Denis,  though  a  large  man,  was  but  a 
«mall  farmer,  for  he  rented  only  eighteen 
acres  of  good  land.  His  family,  however, 
like  himself,  was  large,  consisting  of  thir- 
teen children,  among  whom  Denis  Junior 
stood  pre-eminent.  Like  old  Denis,  he 
was  exceedingly  long-winded  in  argument, 
pedantic  as  the  schoolmaster  who  taught 
him,  and  capable  of  taking  a  very  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  any  tangible  subject 

Young  Denis's  display  of  controverfilal 
talents  was  so  remarkably  precocious,  that 
he  controverted  his  father's  statements 
upon  all  possible  subjects,  with  a  freedom 
from  embarrassment  which  promised  well 
for  that  most  distinguished  trait  in  a  con- 
troversialist— ^hardihood  of  countenance. 
This  delighted  old  Denis  to  the  finger 
ends. 

"  Dumy,  If  he's  spared,"  he  would  say, 
"will  be  a  credit  to  us  all  yet.  The  sorra 
one  of  him  but's  as'manly  as  any  thing,  and 
as  long-headed  as  a  four-footed  baste,  so  he 
is !  Nothing  daunts  or  dashes  him,  or  puts 
him  In  an  amplush :  but  he'll  look  you  in 
the  face  so  stout  an'  cute,  an'  never  redden 
or  stumble,  whether  he's  right  or  wrong, 
that  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  him. 


Then  he  has  such  a  lanlng  to  It,  you  see, 
that  the  crathur  'ud  ground  an  argument  on 
any  thing,  thin  draw  it  out  to  a  norration 
an'^  make  it  as  clear  as  rock-water,  besides 
Insensinc;  you  so  well  into  the  roson  of  the 
thing,  that  Father  Pinnerty  himself  'ud 
hardly  do  It  betther  from  the  althar." 

The  highest  object  of  an  Irish  peasant's 
ambition  is  to  see  his  son  a  priest.  When- 
ever a  farmer  happens  to  have  a  large 
family,  he  usually  destines  one  of  them  for 
the  church,  if  his  circumstances  are  at  all 
such  as  can  enable  him  to  afford  the  boy  a 
proper  education.  This  youth  becomes  the 
centre  In  which  all  the  affections  of  the 
family  meet.  He  Is  cherished,  humored  in 
all  his  caprices.  Indulged  in  his  boyish  pre- 
dilections, and  raised  over  the  licads  of  his 
brothers.  Independently  of  all  personal  or 
relative  merit  in  himself.  The  conse- 
quence Is,  that  he  gradually  becomes  self- 
willed,  proud,  and  arrogant,  often  to  an 
offensive  degree ;  but  all  this  is  frequently 
mixed  up  with  a  lofty  bombast,  and  an 
under-current  of  strong  disguised  affection, 
that  render  his  early  life  remarkably 
ludicrous  and  amusing.  Indeed,  theX 
pranks  of  pedantry,  the  pretentions  to 
knowledge,  and  the  humor  with  which  it 
Is  mostly  displayed,  render  these  scions  of 
divinity,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple until  the  period  of  preparatory  educa- 
tion Is  completed,  the  most  interesting  and 
comical  class,  perhaps,  to  be  found  m  the 
kingdom.  Of  these  learned  priestlings 
young  Denis  was  undoubtedly  a  first-rate 
specimen.  His  father,  a  man  of  no  educa- 
tion, was,  nevertheless,  as  profound  and 
unfathomable  upon  his  favorite  subjects 
as  a  philosopher;  but  this  profundity  raised 
him  mightily  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
who  admired  him  the  more  the  less  they 
understood  him. 

Now  eld  Denis  was  determined  that 
young  Denis  should  tread  in  his  own  foot- 
i:teps ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  young  Denis  pos- 
sessed as  bright  a  talent  for  the  dark  and 
mysterious  as  the  father  himself.  Nosocner 
had  the  son  commenced  Latin  with  the 
intention  of  adommg  the  church,  than  the 
father  put  him  in  training  for  controversy. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  laurels  were 
uniformly  borne  away  by  Uie  veteran ;  but 
what  will  not  leamhig  do?  Ere  long  the 
son  got  as  far  as  syntax;  about  which  time 
the  father  began  to  lose  ground,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  ugly  quotations  which  the 
son  threw  into  Ills  gizzard,  and  which 
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imfortunatcly  stuck  tlv  ly  and  by  the 

father  receded  more  ai  iiore,  as  the  son 
advanced  in  hiH  Latin  and  Greek,  until,  at 
length,  their  cncountore  were  only  resorted 
to  U)r  the  purpose  of  showing  off  the  son. 

Wb  en  young  I  enls  had  reached  the  a^e 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  was  looked 
upon  by  his  fatlier  and  his  taniily,  as 
well  as  by  all  theit  relations  in  general, 
as  fi  prodigy.  It  was  amusing  to  witness 
the  delight  with  which  the  worthy  man 
would  call  upon  his  son  to  exhibit  his 
talents,  a  call  to  which  the  son  instantly 
attended.  This  was  usually  done  by  con- 
mencing  a  mock  controverey,  for  tie 
gratification  of  some  neighbor  to  whom 
the  father  was  anxious  to  prove  the  great 
talents  of  his  son.  When  old  Denis  got 
the  young  togarth  fair'  •  in  motion,  he 
gently  drew  himself  or  the  dispute,  but 
continued  a  running  ent  upon  the 

son's  erudition,  polnte^  uS  good  things, 
and  occasionally  resumea  the  posture  of 
the  controversialiat  to  re-inspirit  the  boy  if 
he  appeared  to  flag. 

"  Denny,  abouchal,  will  you  come  up  till 
Phadrick  Murray  hears  you  argulii'  Scrip- 
ther  wid  myself',  Dinny.  Now,  Phadrick, 
listen,  but  keep  your  tongue  sayin'  nothln' ; 
jist  lave  us  to  ourselves.  Oomeup,  Dinmr, 
till  you  have  a  hate  at  arguia'  wid  myself." 

"  Fadher,  I  condimnate  yo a  at  once— I 
condimnate  you  as  being  a  most  ungram- 
matical  ould  man,'  an'  not  fit  to  argue  wid 
any  one  that  knows  Murray's  JiJnglish 
Grammar,  an'  more  espaciously  the  throe 
concords  of  Lilly's  Latin  one :  that  is  the 
cognation  between  the  nominative  case 
and  the  verb,  the  consanguinity  between 
the  substantive  and  the  adjective,  and  the 
blood-relationship  that  irritates  between 
the  relative  and  the  antecedent." 

"I  tould  you,  Phadrick!!  There's  the 
boy  that  can  rattle  off  the  high  Bnjslish,  and 
the  lamed  Latin,  jlst  as  if  he  was  born  wid 
an  i^glish  Dlxonary  in  one  cheek,  a  Latin 
Neksuggawu  in  the  other,  an'  Doctor 
d^aliogher's  Lish  Sarmons  nately  on  the 
top  of  his  tongue  between  the  two." 

"  Fadher,  but  that  unfortunately  I  am 
afflicted  wid  modesty,  I'd  blush  crocus  for 
your  ignorance,  as  Virgil  asserte  in  his 
Bucolics,  ut  VirgUiua  ait  in  Bucolicia  ;  and 
as  Horatius,  a  book  that  I'm  well  ac- 
quainted wid,  says  in  another  place,  Sue 
pertinent  verba,  says  he,  eommocUindi,  com- 
parandi,  dandi,  promUtendif  scivendi,  impe- 
randi  nuntiandi,  Jidendi,  obsequenM,  mi- 
mandi  iraseendi,  et  iiseon^aria." 

"  That's  a  good  boy,  Dinny ;  but  why 
would  you  blush  for  my  lii^orance,  avour- 
neen?  Take  care  of  yourself  now,  an' 
«pake  deep,  for  I'll  out  argue  you  at  the 
heel  o'  the  hunt,  cute  as  you  are." 

*'  Why  do  I  blush  for  .your  ignorance,  is 
4 


it?  why  thin,  I'm  sure  I  have  sound  rasons 
for  It;  only  think  of  the  gross  perslvar- 
ance  wid  which  you  call  that  lamed  work, 
tlio  Lexicon  in  Greek,  a  neck-suggan. 
Fixdher,  never  attimpt  to  argue  or  display 
your  ignorance  wid  me  again.  But,  more- 
over, I  can  pmbato  you  to  be  an  ungram- 
matlcal  man,  from  your  own  modus  of 
argument." 

*'  Go  on,  avoumoen.    Phadrick ! !" 

"I'm  llsteniu'.  The  sorra's  no  match 
for  his  cuten'ifis,  an'  one's  puzzled  to  think 
where  he  can  gut  it  all.' ' 

"  Why,  you  don't  know  at  all  what  I 
could  ao  by  larnln'.  It  would  be  no 
thnjuble  to  me  to  divide  myself  into  two 
halves,  an'  argue  the  one  aglii  the  other." 

"You  would,  in  throth,  Dinny." 

"Ay,  father,  or  cut  myself  across,  an', 
dispute  my  head,  maybe,  agin  my  heels."  ' 

"  Throth  would  you  I" 

"Or  practise  logic  wid  my  right  hand, 
and  bate  that  agin  wid  my  lett." 

"  The  sarra  lie  in  it." 

"  Or  read  the  Greek  Tistament  wid  my 
right  eye,  an'  thranslate  it  at  the  same  time 
wTd  my  left,  according  to  the  Greek  an' 
English  sides  of  mjr  face,  wid  my  tongue 
conatrein'  it  into  Insh,  unknow&st  to  both 
o'  them." 

'•  Why,  Denis,  he  must  have  a  head  like 
a  bell  to  be  able  to  get  into  things." 

"  Throth  an'  he  has  that,  an'  ill  make  a 
noise  in  conthroversy  yet,  if  he  lives. 
Now,  Dinny,  let  us  have  a  hate  at  his- 
thory." 

"  A  hate  at  histhory  ?— wid  all  my  heart : 
but  before  we  be^n,  I  tell  you  that  I'll 
confound  you  precipitately ;  for  you  see,  If 
you  bate  me  In  the  English,  I'll  scarify  you 
wid  Latin,  and  give  you  a  bang  or  two  of 
Greek  into  the  bargain.  Och!  I  wish 
you'd  hear  the  sackiu'  I  gave  Tom  Pteiily 
the  other  day ;  rubbed  htm  down,  as  the 
masther  says,  wid  a  Greek  towel,  an'  when- 
ever I  complimented  him  with  the  loan  of 
a  cut  on  the  head,  I  always  gave  him  a 
plaster  of  Latin  to  heal  it ;  but  the  sorra 
worse  healin'  flesh  in  the  world  than  Tom's 
is  for  the  Latin,  so  I  bruised  a  few  Greek 
roots  and  laid  them  to  his  caput  so  nate 
that  you'd  laugh  to  see  him.  Well  is  it 
histhory  we  ore  to  begin  wid?  If  it  is, 
come  on — advance.  I'm  ready  for  you— 
in  protection— -wid  my  guards  up." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Weft,  H  he  isn^jt  the  dr^J- . 
est  crathur,  an'  so  cute !  Put  'now  lor'tne" 
histhory.  Can  you  prove  "to  me,  upon  ia 
clear  foundation,  the  differ  atween  black 
and  white,  or  prove  that  Phadrick  Murray 
here,  lonis  life  to  him, ^i  an  ass?  Now, 
Phadrick,  listen,  for  you  most  decide 
between  us." 

"  Orra,  have  you  no  cth,(ir  larnin'  than 
that  to  argue  upon  V    aurtf  If,  y.ou  call  uppji . 
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me  to  decide,  I  must  give  it  agin  Diany. 
"^Tiy,  iny  judgment  won't  be  worth  a 
hap'orth.  if  he  makes  an  ass  of  me  1" 

"  What  mattber  how  you  decide,  man 
alive,  if  he  proves  you  to  be  one;  sure 
that's  all  ^e  want.  Never  heed  sbakin' 
your  head — listen  an'  it  Tyill  be  well  worth 
yo"j  while.  Why,  man,  you'll  know  more 
nor  you  ever  knew  or  suspected  before, 
when  he  proves  you  to  be  an  ass." 

"In  the  first  place,  fadher,  you're  un- 
gramraatical  in  cne  word ;  instead  of  saym' 
*  prove,'  always  say  probate,  or  probe ;  the 
word  is  descinded,  that  is,  the  anci'ithor  of 
it  is,  probo,  a  deep  Greek  word—probo, 
probaSyprjb-asa,  ih&t  is  to  saj',  I'm  to  probe 
rhadrick  here  to  be  an  -•'«.  Kow,  do  you 
see  how  pat  I  brought  th<tc  in  ?  That's  the 
Way,  Phadrick,  I  chastise  my  fadher  with 
the  languages." 

"  In  thruth  it  is ;  go  an,  avick.  Phad- 
rick!" 

"I'm  n".' 

"Pha*.  ,  do  you  know  the  differ 
atween  black  an'  white  ?" 

"  Atween  black  an'  white  ?  Hut,  gorsoon, 
to  be  sure  I  do." 

"  Well,  an'  what  might  it  be,  Phadrick, 
my  larned  Athiop  ?  What  might  it  be,  I 
negotiate  ?" 

"Why,  thiL,  the  differ  atween  them  is 
this,  Dinny,  that  black  is — let  me  see— why 
—that  black  is  Tiot  red— nor  yallow— nor 
brown — nor  green — nor  purple — nor  cit- 
beard — nor  a  heather  color— nor  a  gio- 
gram" 

"Nor  a  white?" 

"  Surely,  Dinny,  not  a  white,  abouchal ; 
don't  think  to  come  over  me  ',hat  way." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  what  color  It  is, 
most  lamed  sager." 

"All  rasonable,  Dinny.  Why,  thin, 
black  is— let  me  see— hut,  deatii  alive  I — 
it's— a— a— why,  it's  black,  an'  that's  all  I 
can  say  about  it;  yes,  faix,  I  can— black  is 
the  color  of  Father  Curtis's  coat." 

"  An'  what  color  is  that,  Phadrick  ?" 

"  Why,  it's  black,  to  be  sure." 

"  Well,  now,  what  color  is  white,  Phad- 
rick?" 

"  Why,  It's  a  snow  color :  for  all  the 
world  the  color  of  snow." 

"White  is?" 

"  Av  is  it " 
,.V'Ctfi  deAt  help  your  head,  Phadrick,  if 
.,th»t'9  an  yob  .know  about  snow.  In  Eng- 
,  land,  man,  snow  Is  an  Oxford  grey,  an'  in 
Scotland  a  pepper  an'  salt,  an'  sometimes  a 
cutbeard,  when  they  get  a  hard  winther. 
I  found  that  much  jn  the  Greek,  any  way, 
Phadrick.  Thry  agin,  you  imlgrant,  ill 
give  you  anothei:  chance— what  color  is 
white?" 

'.   "Whv,  thifl>  it's— white— an'    nothin' 
el«e.    The  idnn  one  but  you'd  puzzle  a 


saint  wid  your  long-headed  screwtationa 
from  books." 

"So,  Phailrick,  your  preamble  is,  that 
white  is  white,  an'  black  is  black?" 

"  Asy,  avick.  I  said,  sure  enough,  that 
white  is  white;  but  the  black  I  ideny— I 
said  it  was  the  color  of  Father  Ourtis'a 
black  coat." 

"  Oh,  you  barbarian  of  the  world,  how  I 
scorn  your  profunJity  an'  emotions  t 
You're  a  disgrace  to  the  human  sex  by  your 
superciliousness  of  knowledge,  an'  your 
various  quotations  of  ignorance.  Ignorantia, 
Phadrick,  is  your  date,  an'  superscription. 
Now,  stretch  out  your  ears,  till  I  probate, 
or  probe  to  you  the  differ  atween  black  an' 

Wl    *■.€  " 

"  -^hadrick ! !"  said  the  father. 

"I'm  listenin'." 

"  Now,  Phadrick,  here's  the  griddle,  an" 
here's  a  clane  plate.  Do  you  see  them 
here  beside  one  another  ?" 

"  I'm  lookin'  at  them." 

"  Now,  shut  your  eyes." 

"Is  that  y&ur  way,  Denis,  of  judgin' 
colors  ?" 

"  Shut  your  eyes,  I  say,  till  I  give  you 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  differ  atween 
these  two  respectable  colors." 

"  Well,  they're  shut." 

"An'  keep  them  so.  Now,  what  difiier 
do  you  see  atween  them?^ 

"  The  sorra  taste,  man  alivo ;  I  never 
seen  anything  in  my  whole  life  so  clearly 
of  a  color  as  they  are  both  this  minute." 

"  Don't  you  see  now,  Phadrick,  that 
tf'ere's  not  the  smallest  taste  o'  differ  in 
them,  ac'  that's  accordlu'  to  Euclid." 

"  Sure  enough,  I  see  the  divil  the  taste  o*^ 
differ  atween  the  two." 

"  Well,  Phadrick,  that's  the  point  settled. 
There's  no  discrimination  at  all  atween 
black  an'  white.  They're  both  of  the  same 
color — so  long  as  you  keep  your  eye* 
shut." 

"  But  if  a  man  happens  to  opens  his  eyes . 
Dinny?" 

"  He  has  no  right  to  open  them,  Phad- 
rick, if  he  wants  to  prove  the  truth  of  a 
thing.  I  should  have  said  probe— hnt  it 
does  not  signiflcate." 

"  The  heavens  mark  you  to  grace,  Dinny. 
You  did  that  in  brave  style.  Fhadrick,. 
ahagvT,  he'll  make  the  darlin'  of  an  arguer 
whin  lie  KOts  the  robes  an  him." 

"  I  don't  deny  that ;  he'll  be  aquil  to  the 
best  o'  thim :  still  Denis,  I'd  rather,  whin  I 
want  to  pronounce  upon  colors,  that  he'd 
let  me  keep  my  eves  open." 

"  Ay,  but  he  did  it  out  o'  the  books,  man 
alive ;  an'  there's  no  goin'  beyant  thim. 
Sure  he  could  prove  it  out  of  the  Divinity, 
if  you  went  to  tljat.  An'  what  is  stUl 
more,  he  could,  by  shuttia'  your  eyes,  in 
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the  same  way  prove  black  to  be  white,  an' 
white  black,  jist  as  asy." 

"  Sure  myself  does  n't  doubt  it.  I  sup- 
pose, by  shuttin'  roy  eyes,  the  same  lad 
could  prove  anything  to  me.'' 

"But,    Dinny,   avourneen,   you  didn't 

Srove  Phadrick  to  be  an  ass  yit.    Will  you 
0  that  by  history,  too,  Dinny,  or  by  the 
norrations  of  Illocution  ?" 

"  Father,  I'm  surprised  at  your  gross  im- 
perception.  Why,  man,  if  you  were  not  a 
rara  avis  of  somnolency,  a  man  of  most 
frolicsome  determinations,  you'd  be  bble 
to  see  that  I've  proved  Phadrick  to  be  an 
ass  already." 

"  Throth,  I  deny  that  you  did ;  there 
wasn't  a  word  about  my  bein'  an  ass,  in  the 
last  discoorse.  It  was  all  on  the  differ 
atween  black  an'  white." 

"Oh,  how  I  scorn  your  gravity,  man! 
Ignarantia,  as  I  said,  is  your  date  an'  su- 
perscription ;  an'  when  you  die,  you  ought 
to  go  an'  engage  a  stone-cutter  to  carve 
you  a  head-stt)ne,  an'  make  him  write  on  it. 
Hie  jacet  Ignoranthis  Hedivivus.  An'  the 
translation  of  that  is,  accordin'  to  Publius 
Virgilius  Mar»>— 'here  lies  a  quadruped 
who  didn't  know  the  differ  atween  black 
an  white.' " 

"  Well,  by  the  llvin',   Dinny,  I  dunua 
where  you  get  all  this  deep  reamn'." 
"  Sure  ho  gets  it  all  in  the  Dixonary." 
"Bedad,  that  Dixonary  must  be  a  fine 
book  entirely,  to  thim  that  can  understand 
it." 

"  But,  Dinny,  will  vou  tell  Phadrick  the 
Case  of  C  >nscience  atween  Barny  Brana- 
gan's  two  goats  an'  Parra  Ghastha's 
mare  ?" 

"Fadher,  if  you  were  a  grammarian  I'd 
castigate  your  incompatability  as  it  '^e- 
sarves— I'd  lay  the  scourge  o'  syntax  upon 
you,  as  no  man  ever  got  it  since  the  invin- 
tion  o'  the  nine  parts  of  speech.  By  what 
rule  of  logic  can  you  say  that 
alther  Barny  Branagan's  goats  or  Parra 
Ghastha's  mare  had  a  conscience?  Itel 
you  it  wasn't  they  had  the  conscience,  but 
the  divine  who  decided  the  difllculty. 
Phradick,  lie  down  till  I  illusthrate." 

"How  is  that,  Dinny?  lean  hear  you 
sittin'." 

"  Lie  down,  you  reptile,  or  I  shall  de- 
cline the  narration  altogether." 

"  Arra,  lie  down,  Phadrick ;  sure  he  only 
wants  to  show  you  into  the  rason  o'  the 
thing/' 

"  Well,  well ;  I'm  down.  Now  don't  let 
your  ftiet  be  toolarned,  if  you  plase." 

"Silence! — tacetol  you  reptile.  Now, 
Phadrick,  here,  on  this  side  o'  you,  lies 
Barny  Branagan's  field ;  an'  there,  on  that 
side,  lies  a  field  of  Parra  Ghastha's;  yon're 
the  ditch  of  mud  betuxt  em." 


"The  ditch 'o  mud!  Faix,  that'a  da- 
cent  I" 

"  Now  here,  on  Barny  Branagan's  side, 
feeds  Parra  Ghastha's  mare ;  an'  there,  on 
Parra  Ghastha's  side,  feed  Barny  Brana- 
gan's goats.  Do  you  comprehend?  Do 
you  insinuate  ?" 

"I  do— I  do.  Death  alive!  there's  no 
use  in  punchin'  my  sides  wid  your  feet 
that  way." 

"  Well,  get  up  now,  an'  set  your  ears." 

"  Now  Usten  to  him,  Phadrick !" 

"  It  was  one  night  in  winter,  wheif  all 
nature  shone  in  the  nocturnal  beauty  of 
tenebrosity :  the  sun  had  set  about  three 
hours  before;  an',  accordin'  to  the  be»t 
logicians,  there  was  a  dearth  of  light.  It'a 
the  general  opinion  o'  philosopher- — that 
is,  the  soundest  o'  them — that  when  the  sun 
is  down  the  moon  an'  stars  are  usually  up; 
and  so  they  were  on  the  night  that  I'm 
narratin'  about.  The  moon  was,  wid  great 
respect  to  her  character,  night-walkin'  in 
the  sky  ;  and  the  stars  vegetated  in  celea- 
tial  genufiexion  around  her.  Nature,  Pha- 
drick, was  in  great  state ;  the  earth  was 
undher  our  feet,  and  the  sky  above  us. 
The  frost,  too,  was  hard,  Phadrick.  the  air 
keen,  and  the  grass  tendher.  All  things 
were  enrobed  with  verisimilitude  an'  scru- 
pulosity. In  this  ma<iner  was  the  terra- 
queous part  of  our  system,  wlien  Parra 
Ghastha's  mare,  afther  havin'  taken  a 
cowld  collation  on  Barny  Branagan's  grass^ 
was  retumin'  to  her  master's  side  o'  the 
merin;  an'  Barny  Branagan's  goats,  hav- 
in' tasted  the  sweets  o'  Parra  Ghastha'a 
cabbages,  were  on  their  way  across  the- 
said  merin  to  their  own  side.  Now  it 
so  happened  that  they  met  exactly  at  a 
gap  in  the  ditch  behmd  Rosha  Halpin'a 
house.  The  goats,  bein'  coupled  together, 
got  one  on  each  side  of  the  rift,  wid  the 
rope  that  coupled  them  extended  acrass  it. 
The  mare  stood  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  that 
the  goals  were  in  the  way  of  the  mare,  an* 
the  mare  in  the  way  of  the  goats.  In  the 
mean  time  they  surveyed  one  another  wid 
great  composure,  but  had  neither  of  them 
the  politeness  to  stur,  until  Rosha  Haltrin 
came  snddenly  out,  an'  emptied  a  vessel  of 
untransparent  wather  into  the  ditch.  The 
mare,  who  must  have  been  an  animal  en- 
dowed wid  great  sensibility  of  soul,  stooped 
her  head  suddeuly  at  the  noise;  an'  the 
eoats,  who  were  equally  sentimental,  gave 
a  start  from  nervishness.  The  siare,  on 
raishi'  her  head  came  In  contact  wid  the 
cord  thatimited  the  goats;  an'  the  goats, 
havin'  lost  their  commandin'  position,  came 
in  contact  wid  the  neck  o'  the  mare.  Quj<r 
multia  ?  They  pulled  an'  she  pulled,  an* 
she  pulled  an'  they  pulled,  imtil  at  length 
the  mare  was  compelled  to  practise  the 
virtue  of  resignation  in  the  ditch,  wid  the 
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goats  aboQt  her  neck.  She  died  by  sus- 
plnsion ;  bnt  the  mettlesome  ould  crathur, 
idd  a  love  of  justice  that  did  her  honor, 
iMuiged  the  goats  in  requital ;  for  they  de- 
parted this  vale  of  tears  on  the  mountahi 
side  along  wid  her,  so  that  they  had  the 
satisfaction  o'  dyin'  a  social  death  together. 
Kow,  Phadrick,  the  case  of  conscience  is 
whether  Parra  Ghastha  has  a  right  to 
make  restitution  to  Bamy  Branagan  for 
ttie  loss  of  his  goats,  or  Bamy  Branagan  to 
Parra  Obastha  for  the  loss  of  his  mare?" 

"  Bedad,  that's  a  puzzler! " 

"Isn't it, Phadrick?  But  wait  till  you 
hear  how  he'll  clear  it  up!  JJo  it  for 
Phaflrick,  Dinny." 

"  Yis,  Phadrick.  I'll  illusthrate  your  in- 
tellects by  Jiyinity.  You  see,  Phadrick, 
you're  to  suppose  me  to  be  in  the  chair  as 
confessor.  Very  well— or  mlde,  in  the 
lamed  languages — Parra  Ghastha  comes 
to  confess  to  me,  an'  tells  me  that  Bamy 
Branagan  wants  to  be  paid  for  his  goats.  I 
tell  him  it's  a  disputed  point,  an'  that  the 
price  o'  the  goat&  must  go  to  the  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  Barny  Branagan  tells 
me  that  Parra  Ghastha  wishes  to  be  paid 
tor  his  mare.  1  say  again,  it's  a  disputed 
point,  an'  that  the  pri(ie  of  the  mare  must 
go  to  the  church — the  amount  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied  in'  prayer  towards  the 
benefit  of  the  parties.  In  the  first  instance, 
an*  of  tie  faithful  ih  general  afterwards." 

"Phadrick!  I!" 

"  Qh,  that  I  may  never,  but  he  bates  the 
globe." 

Denny's  character  is  very  common  in 
the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  where  know- 
ledge is  novelty,  and  the  slightest  tinge  of 
learning  is  looked  upon  with  such  rever- 
ence and  admb:ation,  as  can  be  properly 
understood  only  by  those  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  Indeed, 
few  circorastances  prove  the  great  moral 
influence  which  the  Irish  priesthood  pos- 
sess over  the  common  people  more  forci- 
bly, than  the  extraordinary  respect  paid 
by  the  latter  to  such  as  are  designed  for 
the  "misBion."  The  moment  the  deter- 
mination is  made,  an  incipient  sanctity 
b^ins,,  as  it  were,  to  consecrate  th<i  young 
piiest ;  and  a  high  opinion  of  his  learning: 
to  be  entertained,  no  matter  how  dull  he 
may  be  as  far  as  honest  nature  is  concera- 
«d.  Whatever  he  says  is  sure  to  have 
some  hidden  meaning  in  it,  that  would  be 
highly  edifying,  if  they  themselves  under- 
■tood  it  Bui  their  own  humility  comes 
In  here  to  prop  up  his  talents;  and  what- 
•oever  perplexity  there  may  be  in  the 
mom  of  what  he  utters,  is  Immediately 
attributed  to  learning  beyond  fkeir  depth. 

Lore  of  learning  is  a  conspicuous  prin- 
dple  in  an  Irish  peasant ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance is  it  seen  to  better  advantage,  than 


when    the    object    of   it  appcnrs  in  the 
"  maklns  of  a  priest."    Amonsr  all  a  peas- 
ant's  good  and  evil  qualities,  this  is  not  the 
least  amiable.    How  his  eye  will  dance  in 
his  head  with  pride,  when  the  young  priest 
thunders  out  a  line  from  Virgil  or  Homer, 
a  sentence  from  Cicero,  or  a  rule  from 
Syntax!    And   with   what   complacency 
and  affection  will  the  fattier  and  relations 
of  such  a  person,  when  silting  during  the 
winter  evening  about  the  hearth,  demand 
from  him  a  translation  of  what  he  repeats, 
or  a  gramatical  analyais,  in  which  he  must 
show  the  dependencies  and  relations   of 
word  upon  word — the  concord,the  verb,  the 
mood,  the  gender,  and  the  case ;  into  every 
one  and  all  of  which  the  learned  youth 
enters  with  an  air  of  oracular  importance, 
and   a  polysyllabicism  of  language  that 
fails  not  in  confotmding  them  with  aston- 
ishment  and  edification.     Neither    does 
Paddy  confine  himself  to  Latin  or  Greek, 
for  his  curiosity  in  hearing  a  little  upon  all 
known    branches   of    human    learning  is 
boimdiess.    When  a  lad  is  designed  for  the 
priesthood,  he  is,  as  if  by  a  species  of  intui- 
tion, supposed  to  know  more  or  loss  of 
everything — astronomy,  fluxiooe,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  the  black  art,   are   subjects 
upon  which  he  is  frequently  expected  to 
dilate ;  and  vanity  scruples  not,  under  the 
protection  of  their  ignorance,  to  lead  the 
erudite  youth  through  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  highest  regions  of  imagination, 
or  the  profoundest  deptlis  of  science  and 
philosophy. 

It  is,  indeed,  iu  those  brilliant  moments, 
when  the  young  priest  is  launching  out  in 
full  glory  upon  some  topic  of  which  he 
knows  not  a  syllable,  that  it  would  be  a 
learned  luxury  to  catch  him.  These 
filghts,  however,  are  very  pardonable,  when 
we  consider  the  importance  they  give  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  and  reflect  upon 
that  lofty  and  contemptuous  pride,  and 
those  delectable  sensations  which  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  superior  knowledge  gives  to 
the  pedant,  whether  raw  or  trained,  high 
or  low,  in  this  profession  or  the  other,  it 
matters  little  that  such  a  feeling  dilates  the 
vanity  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  real 
knowledge  or  good  sense :  it  is  not  realj  but 
atlected  knowledge,  we  are  writing  about. 
Pride  is  confined  to  no  condition ;  nor  is 
the  juvenile  pedantry  of  a  youth  upon  the 
hob  of  an  Irish  chimnev-comer  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  pride  which  sits  upon  the 
brow  of  a  worthy  Lord  Mayor,  freshly 
knighted,  lolling  with  strained  dignity  be- 
side his  honorable  brother,  the  mace,  dur- 
ing a  city  procession ;  or  of  a  Lady  Mavor- 
ess.  when  she  rouis  upon  a  aeaA 
wall  her  own  name  flaming  in  yel- 
low capitals,  at  the  head  of  a  subscrip- 
tion ball ;  or,  what  is  better  still,  the  con- 
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temptttOiis  glance  which,  while  about  to 
open  ^e  said  ball,  her  ladyship  throws  at 
that  poor  creature — the  Sheriff's  wife. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  this  assumptbn  of  profound  learning 
which  characterizes  the  young  priest,  a 
different  spirit,  considerably  more  practi- 
cal, ofiien  induces  him  to  hook  in  other  mo- 
tives. The  learning  of  Denis  O'Shaugh- 
neesy,  for  instance,  blazed  with  peculiar 
lusfre  whenever  he  felt  himself  out  at  el- 
bows ;  for  the  logic  with  which  he  was 
able  to  prove  the  connection  between  his 
erudition  and  a  woollen-draper's  shop,  was, 
like  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  to  be 
saved,  invincible.  Whenever  his  father 
considered  a  display  of  the  son's  powers 
m  controveriy  to  be  capital,  Denis, 
who  knew  the  moUia  tenuaora  fand', 
applied  to  him  for  a  hat.  Whenever  'iC 
drew  a  heretic,  as  a  person  who  will  oe 
found  hereafter  without  the  wedding  ^m- 
ment,  and  clinched  the  argument  wiih  a 
half  dozen  quotations  from  syntax  or 
Greek  grammar,  he  uniformly  came  down 
upon  the  father  for  a  coat,  the  cloth  of 
which  was  fine  in  proportion  to  the  web 
of  logic  he  wove  during  the  disputation. 
Whenever  he  seated  himuelf  in  the  chair  of 
rhetoric,  or  gave  an  edifying  homily  on 
prayer,  with  such  eloquence  as  rendered 
the  father's  admiration  altogether  inex- 
pressible, he  applied  for  a  pair  of  small 
clothes ;  and  if  in  the  excursiveness  ot  his 
vigorous  imastnation  he  travelled  anywhere 
beyond  the  bounds  uf  common  sense,  he 
was  certain  to  secure  a  pair  of  shoes. 

This  of  course  did  not  escape  the  satiri- 
cal observation  of  the  neighbors,  who  com- 
mented ui}on  the  circumstance  with  that 
good  hun^or  which  renders  their  mother- 
wit  so  pkasant  and  spicy.  The  scenes 
where  inHoy  uf  these  displays  took  place, 
varied  accord  ina  to  the  occurrence  of  those 
usual  iucidenis  which  diversify  country 
life.  Sometimes  old  Denis's  hearth  was  se- 
lected ;  at  others,  a  neighboring  wakehouse 
and  not  uufrcqucntly  the  chapel-green, 
where,  surrounded  .y  a  crowd  of  eager 
llstenei-s.  the  young  priest  and  his  Latin 
would  succeed  in  throwing  the  hedge- 
achoolmaster  and  hiu  problems  completely 
into  the  ehade. 

The  father'u  pride  on  these  occasions,  al- 
ways prompted  him  to  become  the  aggres- 
sor ;  but  he  only  did  this  to  draw  out  the 
talents  of  his  son  to  more  advantage.  Never 
was  man  foiled  with  less  regret  than  old 
Denis ;  nor  did  ever  man  more  bitterly  re- 
pent those  littie  touches  of  vanity,  which 
eometimea  induced  him,  when  an  oppor- 
ttmity  of  prostraiing  Denny  arrived,  to 
iihow  what  he  could  have  done,  by  siving 
the  son's  argument  an  unexpected  Drain- 
Mow.   Theio  accidental  defeats  brought  the 


son  more  than  he  lost  by  thorn ;  for  the 
father  usuiUy  made  him  a  peace- 
offering  in  the  shape  of  pocket-money, 
books,  or  clothes.  Tb<^  great  amusement 
of  the  peasantry  arounu  the  chapel-green  of 
a  Sunday,  was  to  hear  the  father  and  sou 
engaged  in  argument :  and  so  simple  was 
the  character  of  both,  that  their  acquahi- 
tances  declared  the^y  could  know  by  the 
state  of  young  Denis's  coat,  and  the  sww< 

gering  grasp  with  which  old  Denis  heM 
is  staff,  that  an  encounter  was  about  to 
take  place. 

"  Young  O'Shaughnessy's  gettin'  bare," 
they  would  observe ;  "  there  '11  be  hard  av- 
^in'  till  he  gets  the  clothes.  He'dputtin' 
m  for  a  black  coat  now,  he's  so  grave.  Go 
nri,  Denny,"  they  would  say  again :  *'  more 
power  an'  a  decanter  sleeve  to  your 
elbow.  Stick  to  him  1— very  good  ! 
— that's  a  clinolier  1— you're  gone  be- 
yond the  skirts,  Denny  !— let  him 
pocket  that  lamm'  1  Dinis,  you're  bate, 
body  and  slaves  1* — ^you're  no  match  for 
the  gorsoon,  Dinis.  GUiod  again,  abouch- 
al !— that's  puttin'  the  collar  on  it !" — A.nd 
so  on,  varying  the  phrase  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment 

Nothing  gave  the  father  greater  pleasure 
than  these  observations,  although  the  af- 
fected earnestness  with  which  lie  encoun- 
tered the  son.  and  his  pretended  indigna- 
tion at  those  who  affirmed  him  to  have 
been  beaten,  were  highly  amusing  to  the 
bystanders. 

Such  discussions  were  considered  big  lily 
edifying  and  instructive  by  them,  and  they 
were  sometimes  at  a  loss  wliether  to  Jive 
the  palm  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence  '^  ne 
father  or  Denny.  The  reader,  however, 
must  not  suppose  that  tbe  contempt- 
uous expressions  scattered  over  Denny's 
rhetorical  flourishes,  when  discussing  these 
points  with  his  father,  implied  want  of 
reverence  or  aflection — ^far  from  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  father  always  liked  him 
the  better  for  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
proved  Denny's  vast  superiority  over  him- 
self. They  were,  therefore,  only  the  li- 
censes and  embellishments  of  discussion, 
tolerated  and  encourared  by  him  to  whom 
they  were  applied. 

Deuny  at  length  shot  up  to  the  stat- 
ure of  a  young  man,  probably  aboat 
eighteen;  and  during  the  last  two  yean 
of  his  school  stttoies,  he  presented 
a  considerable,  if  not  a  decidedly  marked 
change  in  his  character  and  external  ap- 
pearance. His  pride  became  more  hau^^, 
and  the  conscioasnesc  of  his  leaminit,  ana 
of  the  influences  annexed  to  the  profession 
for  which  he  was  intended,  put  itself  fortii 
with  less  discussion  but  more  energjr. 
His  manners  and  attitude  teoame  ooa- 
Btrahied ;  the  expression  of  his  face  b^giii 
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to  darken,  and  to  mould  itself  into  a  stiff, 
gloomy  formality,  that  was  strongly  cal- 
culated tn  conceal  the  natural  traits  of  bis 
character.  His  dress,  too»  had  undergone 
a  great  improvement ;  for  instead  of  wear- 
ing shop  blue  or  brown,  he  wore  good 
black  broadcloth,  hfid  a  watch  in  his  fob, 
a  respectable  hat,  and  finer  linen. 

This  change,  now  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  his  semiclerical  character,  influ- 
enced him  through  eveiy  relation  of  life. 
His  nearest  friends,  whilst  their  pride  in 
him  increased,  fell  off  to  a  more  respectful 
distance ;  and  his  derortment,  as  far  from 
bblog  that  of  the  eood-hamored  Bobadil  of 
polemics  and  pedantry  upon  all  Imown 
and  unknown  subject?,  became  silent  and 
solemn,  chequered  only  during  the  moments 
of  family  convivial  ity  by  an  excessive  flow 
ot  that  pleasant  and  still  incomprehensible 
learning,  for  the  possession  of  which  he 
had  80  honestly  earned  himself  a  character. 
Hucb  of  his  pedantry  was  now  lopped  off', 
it  is  tru»,  because  the  prir^e  of  his  station 
prevented  him  from  entering  into  discus- 
sions with  the  people.    It  cost  him,  how- 
ever, some  trouble  to  overcome  his  early 
tendencies ;  nor,  after  all,  can  it  be  aflJrm- 
ed  that  he  altogether  succeeded  in  eradi- 
cating them.    Mainr  a  grave  shrug,   and 
solemn  wink,  and  formal  nod,  had  he  to 
answer  for,  when  his   foot  touched  the 
debatsable  land  of  controversy.     Though 
contrary  to  the  keeping  and  dignity  of  his 
position  in  life,  yet  did  honest  Denny  then 
get  desperately  significant,  and  his  face 
amazmgiy  argumentative.     Many  a  pre- 
tender has  he  fairly  annihilated  by  a  single 
smile  of  contempt  that  contained  more 
logic  than  a  long  argument  from  another 
man.    In  fact,  the  whole  host  of  rhetorical 
figiues  seemed  breaking  out   of  bis  face. 
By  a  solitary  glance  of  his   eye  he  could 
look  a  nian  into  a  dilemma,  and  practice  a 
«0ntej»,  or  a  home-made  syllogism,  by  the 
various  ehifthigs  of  his  countenance,  as 
clearly  as  if  he  had  risen  to  the  full  flight 
of  his  former  bombast.    He  had,  in  short, 
9k prima faeie  disposition  to  controversy; 
bis  nose  was  set  upon  his  face  in  a  kind  of 
firm  defiance  against  infidels,  heretics,  and 
excommunicated  persons;    and  when   it 
curled  with  contempt  of  another,  or  with 

!>ride  in  the  power  that  slumbered  in  itself, 
t  seemed  to  give  the  face  from  which  it 
projected,  and  the  world  at  large,  the  assur- 
ance of  a  controversialist.  Nor  did  his 
negative  talents  rest  here :  a  twist  of  bis 
.  mouth  to  the  right  or  left  ear.  was  nicely 
shaded  away  into  a  nesativeorafllrmative, 
according  as  he  intended  it  ahouljd  be. 
taken ;  and  when  he  used  his  pocket-band  ' 
kerchief,  he  was  certain,  though  without 
utterintr  a  syllable,  to  silence  his  opponent, 
•o  contemptaously  did  bis  intonations  rout 


the  arguments  brought  against  him.  The 
significance  and  force  of  all  these  was 
heightened  by  the  mystery  in  which  they 
were  wrapped  ;  for  whenever  unbending 
decorum  constrained  him  to  decline  the 
challenges  of  the  ignorant,  with  whom  dis- 
cussion would  now  be  degradation,  what 
cottld  he  do  to  soothe  his  vanity,  except, 
as  the  poet  says,  with  folding  arms  and  a 
shaking  of  the  head  to  exclaim;—"  WeU, 
loeU,  we  know  ;  or,  vacovM.,  an  if  we  wotUd; 
or,  tf  we  list  to  apeak;  or,  there  bean  if  they 
might;"  which  lett  the  imaginations  of  his 
hearers  at  liberty  to  conceive  more  fully  of 
those  powers  which  his  modesty  declmed 
exhibiting.  For  some  time  before  he  got 
absolutely  and  finally  into  black,  even  his 
father  save  up  his  accustomed  argument 
in  despair.  The  son  bad  become  an  adept 
in  all  the  intricacies  and  obscurities  of 
Latin,  and  literally  overwhelmed  the  old 
man  with  small  inundations  of  that  lan- 
guage, which  though,  like  all  inundations, 
ratht^r  muddy,  yet  were  they  quite  sufla(;ient 
to  sweep  the  worthy  veteran  before  Uiem. 

Young  Denis  O'Shaughnesny  was  now 
pretty  nearly  finishevi  at  school,  that  is  tp 
say,  almost  fit  for  Maynooth  ;  his  studies, 
though  higher,  were  less  assiduous;  his 
leisure  was  conuequently  greater ;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  a  person  of  his  character 
is  never  asked  to  work,  except  it  be  his 
own  pleasure  to  labor  a  day  or  two,  by  way 
of  amusement.  He  might  now  be  seen 
walking  of  a  warm  day  along  the  shady 
sides  of  the  hedges,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  or  stretched  listlessly  upon  the  grass, 
at  study;  or  sauntering  about  among  the 
neighboring  workmen,  with  his  fore-finger 
between  the  leaves  of  his  book,  a  monu- 
ment of  learning  and  industry. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Denis,  who  was  an  Irishman  of  eighteen 
handsome  and  well  made,  could  be  altr»- 
gether  insensible  to  female  beauty,  and  the 
seductive  charms  of  the  sex.  During  his 
easy  saunterings— or,  as  the  Scotch  say, 
"  daunerings" — along  the  roads  and  about 
the  green  hedges,  it  often  happened  that  he 
met  a  neighbor's  daughter;  and  Denis, 
who,  as  a  voung  gentleman  of  breeding, 
was  bound  to  be  courteous,  could  not  <£> 
less  than  accost  her  with  1)ecoming  ui- 
banity. 

"Good  momin'.  Miss  Norah,"  we  will 
suppose  him  to  say,  when  meeting  a  good- 
looking,  arch  girl  of  his  acquaintance. 

"  Good  morrow,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy.  I 
hope  you're  well.  Sir," 

"  Indeed  I  am,  at  present,  in  superlative- 
ly ecclesiastical  health.  Miss  Norah.  I 
hope  all  your  family  are  well  ?" 

"  All  veiy  well,  I  thank  you,  Sir,  barrin' 
myself." 

"  An'  pray  what's  the  matther  wid  yoo, 
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Miss  Norah  ?  I  hope"  (with  an  exceeding- 
ly grave  but  complacent  smile)  "  you're 
not  affected  wid  the  amorous  passion  of 
love?" 

"Oh,  that 'ud be  tellin',  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  I  But  supposin'  I  am,  what  ought  I 
to  do?" 

"  That's  really  a  profound  question.  Miss 
Norah.  But  though  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
to  do,  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think." 

"An' what  is  that.  Sir?" 

"Why, Miss  Norah, that  he  who  is  so 
beatified  as  to  secure  you  in  the  matrimon- 
ial paction — compaetum  it  is  in  the  larned 
languages — in  other  words — to  condescend 
to  your  capacity— he  who  is  married  to 
you  will  be  a  nappy  man.  There  is  a 
juvenility  about  your  eyes,  and  an  efflor- 
escence of  amaranthine  odoriferousness 
about  your  cheeks  and '  breath,  that  are 
<enougU  to  communicate  the  centrifugal 
motion  to  any  brain  adorned  with  the 
slightest  modicum  of  sentiment." 

"  He  who  marries  nje  will  be  a  happy 
man !"  she  exclaimed,  repeating  these 
expressions,  probably  because  they 
were  the  only  words  she  under- 
stood. "I  hope  so,  Misther  O'Shaugh- 
nessy.  *  But,  sure  enough,  who'd 
expect  to  bear  such  soft  talk  from  the  mak- 
ins  of  a  priest  1  Very  well,  sir !  Upon  my 
word  I'll  be  tellin'  Father  Finnerty  that 
you  do  be  spakin'  up  to  the  girls  I— 
Now!!" 

"  No,  no,  Miss  Norah ;  you  wpuldn't  do 
that  merely  for  my  sayln*  that  you're  the 
handsomest  girl  in  the  parish.  Father 
Finnerty  himself  might  say  as  much,  for  it 
would  be  nothing  but  veracity— nothing 
but  truth.  Miss  Norah." 

"  Ay,  but  he  wouldn't  be  pattin'  me  on 
the  cheek!  Be  asy,  Mr.  O Sbaughnessy ; 
there's  Darby  Brady  lookin'  at  you,  an' 
be'IlbetelWl" 

"  Where  ?"  said  Dennis,  staitiuc. 

The  girl  replied  only  by  an  arch  laugh. 

"Upon  my  classicality.  Miss  Norah, 
you're  a  rogue;  there's  nobody  lookin',  you 
seraphim  I'*^ 

"  Then  there's  a  pair  of  us  rogues,  Mis- 
ther Dinis." 

"  No,  no.  Miss  Norah ;  I  was  only  feelin' 

?our  cheek  as  a  philosophical  experiment, 
'hilosophers  often  do  it,  in  order  to  make 
out  an  hypothesis." 

"Misther  Dinis,  if  I'm  not  married  tiU 
you're  a  priest,  won't  you  say  the  words 
for  me  for  nothin'  ?" 

"  So  long  as  you  ask  it  wid  such  a  bril- 
liant smile,  Mus  Norah,  do  you  think  that 
any  educated  young  man,  who  has  read 
about  beauty  an'  sentimentality  in  books, 
could  refuse  you?  But  you  know,  Miss 
Norah,  that  the  clergyman  that  marries  a 
couple  has  always  the  right  of  kissing  the 


bride.  Now  I  wouldn't  claim  my  right 
tlien;  but  it  might  be  possible,  by  a  pre- 
sent compromise,  to — to .   What  would 

you  thuuc,  for  instance,  to  give  me  that 
now  f" 

"To give  you  what?" 

"  Why  the indeed   it's  but  a  slight 

recompense,  the— k— the  salutation— the 
kiss.  YOU  know  what  tasting  the  head 
means?" 

"Faix,  Misther  Dhiis,  you're  a  great 
rogue.  Who'd  think  it  indeed?  Sure 
enough,  they  say  smooth  wather  runs  deep ! 
Why  one  'ud  suppose  butther  wouldn't 
melt  in  your  mouth  to  look  at  you ;  an'  yet 
you  want  to  be  toyin'  wid  the  girls !  In- 
deed an'  faix,  it's  a  great  shame  for  the 
likes  o'  you,  that's  bint  on  Maynooth,  to  be 
thinkin'^of  coortin'  at  all.  But  wait !  Up- 
on my  word,  I'll  have  a  fine  story  agin 
you,  plase  goodness." 

This  latter  threat  the  mischievous  girl 
threw  out  with  a  grave  face,  in  order  to 
bring  Denis  into  a  more  ridiculous  dilemma, 
for  she  saw  clearly  that  he  labored  under 
a  heavy  struggle  between  timidity  and  gal- 
lantry. The  ruse  succeeded.  Denis  imme- 
diately changed  his  tone,  and  composed  his 
face  into  a  grave  admonitory  aspect,  nearly 
equal  to  a  homily  on  prudence  and  good 
conduct. 

"  Miss  Norah,"  said  he,  "  perhaps  I  acted 
wrong  in  carr>ing  my  trial  of  your  dis- 
position too  far.  It's  a  thing,  however, 
which  we  who  are  intended  for  the  church 
are  ordered  to  do,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
make  out  what  are  called  in  this  very  book 
you  see  wid  me,  cases  of  conscience.  But 
the  task  is  now  over,  Miss  Norah ;  and,  in 
requital  for  your  extreme  good  nature,  I 
am  bound  to  administer  to  you  a  slight 
lecture  on  decorum. 

"  In  the  first  place,  attend  your  duties 
regularly.  I  will  soon  be  goin'  to  May- 
nooth ;  an'  as  you  are  one  of  the  girls  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  regard,  I  will 
expect  on  my  return  to  hear  a  good  account 
of  you.  It  is  possible  that  you  will  be 
introduced  in  my  absence  to  the  honors  of 
matrimony;  but  even  so,  I  know  that 
peace,  an'  taciturnity,  an'  submission,  will 
be  your  signal  qualifications.  You  will 
then  be  in  a  situation  equal  to  that  of  a 
Roman  matron.  As  for  us.  Miss  Norah, 
we  are  subject  to  the  dilapidations  of  occa- 
sional elevation.  The  ambrosia  of  senti- 
ment lies  in  our  path.  We  care  not  for  the 
terrestrialities  of  life,  when  separated  from 
the  great  principle  of  the  poet — 

*  Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  noB  cedamns  amoii.'   . 

That's  Hebrew,  Miss  Norah  I" 

"  They  say  you  know  a  power  of  lamin', 
Misther  Dinis." 

"  Yee>  I  know  the  seven  languages ;  but 
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what  is  all  that  compared  to  the  cardinal 
virtues  f  This  world  is  a  mere  bird  of 
passage,  Miss  Norah ;  and  it  behoves  us  to 
be  ever  on  the  win/;  for  futurity  and  pre- 
meditation. Now  will  you  remember  the 
excellent  moral  advice  I  have  given  you  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  will,  sir,"  replied  the  roguish 
minx,  trij^ping  away,  "particularly  that 
you  promised  to  mari^  me  for  nothin%  if 
I'd  give  you  a  kiss  1"  , 

"Oive  up  everything  lilje  levity,  Miss 
Noi-ah.    Attend  your  du " 

"  You're  a  fool,  Mistber  O'Sbaughnessy  I 
Why  didn't  you  take  the  kiss,  an'  spare  the 
king's  English?" 

On  making  this  observation  she  redou- 
bled her  pace,  and  left  Denis  now  perfectly 
sensible  that  he  was  a  proper  subject  for 
her  mirth.  He  turned  about,  and  called 
after  her — 

"  Had  I  known  that  you  were  only  in 
iocoslfy,  Miss  Norah,  upon  my  classicality, 
rd  have  given  you  the  k— " 

He  now  perceived  that  uhe  was  beyond 
hearing,  and  that  it  was  unnecessaiy  to 
finish  the  sentence. 

These  accidental  meetings  between  Denis 
and  the  pretty  daughters  of  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers,  were,  somehow,  very  frequent. 
Our  hero,  however,  was  always  extremely 
judicious  in  tempering  his  gallantry  and 
moral  advice  to  his  ^oung  female  acquaint- 
ances. In  the  beginning  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  was  sly  and  complimentary,  after- 
wards he  became  more  insinuating,  then 
more  direct  in  liis  praises  of  their  beauty ; 
but  as  his  timidity  on  the  point  of  charac- 
ter was  known,  the  mischief-loving  girls 
uniformly  ended  with  a  threat  of  exposing 
him  to  the  priest,  to  his  friends,  or  to  the 
neighbors,  as  the  whim  directed  them. 
This  brought  him  back  to  his  morality 
again ;  he  immediately  commenced  an  ex- 
hortation touching  thsir  religious  duties, 
thus  hoping  to  cover,  by  a  trait  more  be- 
coming his  future  destination,  the  little 
harmless  badinage  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged. 

The  girls  themselves  frequently  made 
him  the  topic  of  conversation,  a  proof  that 
lie  was  not  altogether  indifiereut  to  them. 
In  these  little  conclaves  he  came  very  well 
,0^  Among  them  all  it  was  admitted, 
"  that  there  was  a  rogue  in  his  coat;" 
but  this  was  by  no  means  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  betrayed  any  dia- 
TeliSh  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  they 
often  said— and  many  of  them  witn  an  in- 
voluntary sigh — ihat"  he  was  too  purly  to 
betnadeapn«rt;Of ;"  others,  "that  it  was 
a  pity  to  make  a  priest  of  so  fine  a  young 
.man  ;"  others,  again,  that  "  if  he  must  be 
a  priest,  the  colleens  would  be  all  flockin' 
to  hear  his  sarmoqs."  There  was  one, 
however,  among  them  who  never  mention- 


ed him  either  in  praise  or  censure ;  but  the 
rapid  changes  of  her  expressive  counten- 
ance gave  strong  indications  to  an  observ- 
ini£  eye,  that  his  name,  person,  and  future 
prospects  were  capable  of  exciting  a  deep 
and  intense  interest  in  her  heart. 

At  length  he  began  to  appear  on  horse- 
back ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  that  exercise  bare-back, 
now  he  was  resolved  to  get  into  a  saddle, 
and  ride  like  a  gentleman.  Henceforth  he 
might  be  seen  mounted  upon  one  of  his  fa- 
ther's horses,  quite  erect,  and.  with  but  one 
spur,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  spur,  ex- 
cept the  whiskey  bottle,  that  had  been  in 
the  f umilv  for  three  generations.  This  was 
used,  he  aeclared,  for  no  other  puipose  in 
life  than  that  of  "  stimulating  the  animal 
to  the  true  clerical  trot." 

From  the  moment  he  became  a  mounted 
man,  he  assumed  an  air  of  less  equivocal 
command  in  the  family  ;  and  not  only  to 
his  own  relations  was  this  authority  mani- 
fested, but  to  bis  more  distant  acquaint- 
ances, and,  in  short,  to  the  whole  parish. 
The  people  now  begnn  to  touch  their  hats 
to  him,  which  act  of  respect  he  returned  as 
much  in  imitation  of  the  parish  priest  as 
possible.  They  als9  began  to  ask  him 
what  o'clock  it  was,  and  Denis,  with  a  pe- 
culiar condescension,  balanced  still  with 
becoming  dignity,  stopped,  pulled  out  his 
watch,  told  the  hour,  af  t«r  which  he  held 
it  for  a  few  seconds  to  his  ear  with  an  ex- 
perienced-air, then  put  it  in  a  dignified 
manner  In  his  fob,  touched  the]horse  with 
the  solitary  spur,  ptit  himself  more  erect, 
and  proceeded  with— as  he  himself  used  to 
say,  when  condemning  the  pride  of  the 
curate—"  all  the  lordliness  of  the  parochial 
priest." 

The  notions  which  the  peasantry  enter- 
tain of  a  priest's  learning  are  as  extrava- 
gant as  they  are  amusing,  and  such,  indeed, 
as  would  be  too  much  for  the  pedantic  van- 
ity inseparable  from  a  half -educated  man 
to  disclaim.  The  people  are  sufficiently 
reasonable,  however,  to  admit  gradations 
in  the  extent  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
their  pastors  ;  but  some  of  the  figures  and 
illustrations  which  they_  use  in  estimating 
their  comparative  merits  is  highly  ludi- 
crous. I  remember  a  young  man,  who,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  set  about  preparing 
liimself  for  the  church.  He  lived  in  the 
bosom  of  a  mountain,  whose  rugged  breast 
he  cultivated  with  a  strength  proportioned 
to  the  difficulty  of  subduing  it.  He  was  a 
powerful  young  fellow,  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive in  his  manners,  and  possessed  of  great 
natural  talents.  It  was  upon  a  Monday 
morning,  in  the  month  of  June,  that  the 
school-room  door  opened  a  foot  and  a  half 
wider  than  us'ial,  aad  a  huge  colossal  fig- 
ure stalked  in,   with  a   luud  of  bashful 
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lAugh  upon  his  countenance,  tks  if  conscious 
of  tne  aisproportion  betwixt  bis  immense 
size  and  that  of  the  other  schoolboys.  His 
figure,  without  a  sjrllable  of  exaggeration, 
was  precisely  as  I  am  about  to  aesoribe. 
His  height  six  feet,  Iiis  shoulders  of  an 
enormous  breadth,  hts  hair  red  as  fire  ;  hvs 
body-coat  made  after  the  manner  of  his 
grandfather's— the  slcirts  of  it  being  near 
his  heels— and  the  buttons  behind  little  leas 
than  eighteen  inches  asunder.  The  pock- 
ets were  cut  so  low,  that  when  he  stretch- 
ed his  !arm  to  its  full  length,  his  fingers 
could  not  get  further  than  the  flaps  ;  the 
breast  of  it  was  about  nine  inches  longer 
than  was  necessary,  so  that  when  he  but- 
toned it,  he  appeared  all  body.  He  wore 
no  cravat,  nor  was  his  shirt  collar  either 

Sinned  or  buttoned,  but  lay  open  as  if  to 
isclose  an  immense  neck  and  cheat  scorch- 
ed by  the  sun  into  a  rich  and  healthy  scar- 
let. His  chin  was  covered  with  a  sole  of 
red  dry  bristles  that  appeared  to  have  been 
clipped  about  a  fortnight  before ;  as  he 
wore  neither  shoe  nor  stocking,  he  exhib- 
ited a  pair  of  legs  to  which  Rob  Roy's  were 
drumsticks.  They  gave  proof  of  powerful 
Strength,  and  the  thick  jeHl  of  bristly  hair 
wi^  which  they  were  covered,  argued  an 
amaziug  hardihood  of  constitution  and  tre- 
mendous physical  energy. 

"  Sure,  Masther,  I'm  comin'  to  school  to 
youl"  were  the  first  words  he  utter- 
ed. 

Now  there  ran  beneath  the  master's  so 
lemnity  of  manner,  abroad  but  shallow  un- 
der-current of  humor  which  agreed  but 
poorly  with  his  pompous  display  of  learh- 
Ing.  On  this  occasion  his  struggle  to  re- 
tain the  grave  and  overcome  the  ludicrous, 
was  unavailing.  The  startling  fact  thus 
announced  by  so  grotesque  a  candidate  for 
classical  knowledge,  occasioned  him  to  re- 
ceive the  intelligence  with  more  mirth  than 
was  consistent  witU  gond-breedlng.  His 
pupils,  who  were  hitherto  afraid  to  laugh 
aloud,  on  observing  his  countenance  dtlate 
into  an  expression  of  laughter  which  he 
could  not  conceal,  made  the  roof  of  the 
house  ring  with  iheir  mU-th. 

"  Bilencp,  gintlemen  I"  he  said,  "  Ugite 
perlegite,  et  rmgite — study,  gintlemen,  study 
— ^pluck  the  tree  of  knowledge,  I  sav,  while 
the  fruit  is  iti  season.  Denny  O'&hangh- 
nessy,  what  are  you  facetious  for  ?  Quid 
riTeaDionj/sit  And  so,  Pether— is  Pether 

Jrourpronomdn — quo  nohnine  g  owdM  i  Si- 
ence,  boys !— perhaps  be  was  at  L<>  dn  be- 
fore,and  we'll  try  him — quo  nomine  yotodes, 
PHhrer 

A  state  of  awkward  perplelity  was  the 
only  reply  he  could  get  from  the  colossus 
he  adressed. 


"  An'  so  you're  fished  up  from  the 
Streights*  at  last,  Pether  ?" 

"  Sb,  my  name's  not  Pether.  My  fathei's 
name  is  Paddy  Doorish,  but  my  own  is 
Franky.  I  was  bom  in  Lisnagh  ;  batwe 
lived  double  as  long  as  I  can  mind  in  the 
Mountain  Bar." 

"  And,  Franky,  what  put  Latin  in  your 
head?" 

"  There  was  no  Latin  put  in  my  head  ; 
I'm  comin'  to  you  for  that." 

*'  And,  you  graceful  sprig  of  juvenility, 
have  you  the  conscience  to  think  that  I'd 
undhertake  to  fill  what  you  carry  on  your 
showlders  on  the  same  terms  that  I'd  take 
for  replenishing  the  head  of  a  rasonable 
youth  ?  Would  you  be  so  unjust  in  all  the 
principles  of  correct  erudition  as  to  expect 
thst,  my  worthy  Man-mountain  ?" 

"  I  don't  expect  it,"  said  Frank  ;  "  all 
that's  m  your  head  wouldn't  fill  a  corner  of 
mine,  if  you  go  accordin'  to  size  ;  but  I'll 
pay  you  for  tachin'  me  as  much  as  you 
know  yourself,  an'  the  more  I  larn  the  lesii 
pains  you'll  have  wid  me." 
^Franky,  however,  made  an  amazmg  pro- 
gress— so  very  rapid,  indee^t  that  in  about 
three  years  from  that  day  he  found  him- 
self in  Maynooth,  and  in  three  years  more 
was  an  active  curate,  to  whom  that  very 
teacher  appeared  as  slavishly  submissive  as 
if  he  had  never  riaiculed  his  vulgarity  or 
ungainly  dimensions.  Poor  Frank,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progrei^ 
he  made,  and  of  the  very  short  interval 
which  elapsed  from  the  period  of  his  com- 
mencmff  Latin  until  that  of  his  ordinatioh, 
was  assigned  by  the  people  the  lowest  grade 
in  learning.  The  term  used  to  designate 
the  rank  which  they  supposed  him  to  hold, 
was  both  humorous  and  expressive. 

"Franky,"  they  would  sav,  "is  no 
fliiis/ted  priest  in  the  learnlh';  fie' a  but  a 
acowdher.'" 

Now  a  scowdJier  is  an  oaten  cake  laid 
upon  a  pair  of  tongs  placed  over  the 
greealuiugh,  or  embers,  that  are  spnsad  out 
for  the  purpose  ot  baking  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  side  first  laid  down  is  scorch- 
ed :  it  is  then  turned,  and  the  other  side  is 
also  scorched ;  so  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  beinc;  baked,  thotigh  it  is  actually 
quite  raw  within.  It  is  a  homely,  but  an 
exceediiigly  apt  illustration,  when  applied 
to  such  men  as  Frank. 

"  Poor  Frank,"  they  would  observe,  "  is 
but  a  acowdher—\hQ  sign  of  the  tongs — No. 
II.  is  upon  him ;  so  that  it  is  asy  known  he 
never  was  laid  to  the  muddha  arran"-Y— 

*  AJIadtoff  to  tho  CoIosbds  of  Rtaodea. 
t  The  Muddha  Arran  is  UtenlJy  "  the  bread 
Btick,"  a  tenn  in  oppositloii  to  t  he  teowdker.  It  is 
a  forked  f  tick  with  three  legs,  that  stands  opposite 
the  fire,  and  sapportfl  the  (Sake,  which  Is  placed  on 
the  edge  until  It  is  gradually  baked.  The  teotedh*r 
is,  for  the  most  pari,  made  In  cases  of  hurry. 
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that  is  to  say  properly  baked^r  duly  and 
thorouglily  educated. 

Denis,  however,  to  resume  more  directly 
the  thread  of  our  narrative,  on  finding  him- 
«elf  mounted,  took  an  inveterate  prejudice 
against  walking.  There  was  something,  he 
thought,  far  more  dignified  in  riding  than 
in  pacing  slowly  upon  the  earth,  like  a 
<!ommon  man  who  had  not|the  justification 
of  Latin  and  Greek  for  becoming  an  eques- 
trian. Besides  this  accomplishment,  there 
were  also  many  other  habits  to  be  broken 
ofi',  and  more  genteel  ones  to  be  adopted  in 
their  place.  These  were  all  suggested  by 
his  rising  pride;  and,  in  sooth,  they 
smacked  strongly  of  that  adroitness  with 
which  the  Irish  priest,  and  every  priest, 
contrives  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
feeding  well  through  the  ostensible  medi- 
tunof  a  different  motive. 

He  accordingly  took  his  father  aside  one 
morning,  after  ue  had  eaten  a  more  meagre 
breakfast  than  usual,  and,  after  lickinghis 
lips,  addressed  him  in  these  words : — 

"  I  think,  father,  tbat  upon  considerating 
the  consequence  to  which  I  am  now  en- 
titled, and  the  degree  of  respectability 
which,  in  my  own  person— tn  propria  per- 
sona— I  communicate  to  the  vulgarians 
with  whom  I  am  connected — I  call  them 
vulgarians  from  no  derogatory  motive;  but 
you  will  concede  yourself,  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  learned  languages,  an', 
consequently,  though  dacent  enough,  still 
in  reference  to  Latm  an'  Greek,  but  vul- 
garians. Well!  quid  multis^ — I  say,  that 
taking  all  these  things  into  speculation, 
looking  at  them — wluti  m  apecuhim—it  is 
neither  dacent  nor  becoming  thai  I  should 
ate  in  the  manner  I  have  done,  as  vulgarly 
as  themselves— that  I  should  ate,  I  say,  any 
longer  without  knife  and  fork.  Neither,!  an- 
nounce, shall  I  in  the  future  drink  my  milk 
any  longer,  as  I  have,  with  all  humility, 
done  hitherto,  out  of  a  noggin ;  nor  con- 
tinue to  disrobe  my  potatoes  any  longer 
without  a  becoming  instrument.  I  must 
also  have  better  viands  to  consume.  Tou 
are  not  to  be  informed  that  1  am  in  that 
situation  of  life,  in  which,  from  my  educa- 
tion and  other  accomplishments,  I  must  be 
estimated  as  duly  qualified  to  ate  beef 
and  muton  instead  of  bacon,  an'  to  have 
mv  tay  breakfast  instead  of  stirabout, 
which,  in  polite  society,  is  designated 
porridge.  You  know  yourself,  ana  must 
acknowledge,  that  I'm  soon  likely  to  con- 
fer distinction  and  pre-eminence  upon  the 
poor  illiterate,  but  honest  creatures,  with 
whom  I  am  associated  in  the  bonds  of 
blood-relationship.  If  I  were  a  dunce  or  a 
booby,  or  a  leather-head,  the  case  might  be 
different ;  but  you  yourself  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  talents  at  logic  and  con- 
troversy; an'   I  have  sound  rasons  and 


good  authority,  which  I  could  quote,  if  ne- 
cessary, for  proving  that  nothing  increases 
the  weight  of  the  brahi,  and  accelerates  to 
gravity  and  solidity  more  than  good  fe«d- 
ing.  Pay  attention,  therefore,to  my  words, 
for  I  expect  that  they  will  be  duly  obecirv- 
ed :— buy  me  a  knife  and  fork  ;  and  when 
I  get  them,  it's  not  to  lay  them  past  to  rust, 
youconsave.  "The  beef  and  mutton  must 
follow :  and  in  future  I  must  have  my  tay 
breakfast.  There  are  geese,  and  turkeys, 
and  pullets  enough  about  the  yard,  and  1 
am  bent  on  accomplishing  myself  in  the  art 
of  carving  them.  I'm  not  the  man  now  to 
be  placed  among  the  other  rifi-rafi  of  the 
family  over  a  basket  of  potatoes,  wid  a 
black  clerical  coat  upon  me,  and  a  noggin 
o*  milk  under  my  arm  I  I  tell  you  the  sys- 
tem must  be  changed :  the  schoolmaster  Is 
abroad,  and  I'll  tolerate  such  vulgarity  no 
longer.  Now  saddle  the  horse  till  I  ride 
across  the  bog  to  Peter  Rnfferty's  Station, 
where  I'm  to  sarve  mass:  plase  heaven, 
I'll  soon  be  able  to  say  on«  myself,  and 
give  you  all  a  lift  in  spirituals— ehem  1" 

'•  Throth,  Dlnny,  I  b'lieve  you're  right, 
avick;  and " 

"  Viek  me  no  longer,  father— that's  an- 
other thmg  I  forgot.  It's  full  time  that  I 
should  be  sirred;  and  if  my  own  relations 
won't  call  me /Sir  instead  of  Dinny.  it's 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  strangers  will  do 
it.  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  never  stag- 
matised  me  wid  so  vulgar  an  epithet  as 
Dinny.  The  proper  word  is  Dionysius;  and, 
In  future,  I'll  expect  to  be  called  Misther 
Dionysius." 

"  Sure.  I  or  your  mother  needn't  be 
«tmV  you,  Dinny  ?" 

"I haven't  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
whether  I'll  demand  that  proof  of  my  re- 
spectability from  you  and  my  mother,  or 
not ;  but  on  this  I'm  immovable,  that  in- 
stead of  Dinny,  you  must,  as  I  said,  desig- 
nate me  Dionvsius." 

"  Well,  well,  avoumeen,  I  suppose  only 
it's  right  you  wouldn't  be  axin'  us:  bat 
I'm  sure  your  poor  mother  will  never  be 
able  to  get  her  tongue  abo'it  Dionnisis,  it's 
so  long  and  lamed  a  word." 

"  It  IS  a  lamed  word,  no  doubt ;  but  she 
must  persevere  until  she's  able  to  master  it 
I  wouldn't  for  three  tenpennies  that 
the  priest  would  hear  you  call  me  Dinny ; 
It,  would  degradate  me  very  much  in  his 
estimation.  At  i^  events,  if  my  mother 
cannot  manage  the  orthography  of  Diony- 
sius, let  it  be  Denis,  or  anytbhig  but  that 
signature  of  vulgarity,  Dinny.  Now, 
father,you  won't  neglect  to  revale  what  Tve 
ordered  to  the  family  ?" 

"  No.  indeed,  I  will  not,  avick — I  maoe 
Dionnisis,  avoumeen — I'll  tell  them  every- 
thing as  you  ordhered ;  but  as  to  Dionnisis, 
I'm  cock  sure  that  poor  Mave  will  never 
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be  able  to  sret  her  ould  tongue  about  p 
new-fangled  a  piece  of  lamin'  as  that  is. 
Well,  well,  this  knowledge  bates  the 
world!" 

When  the  horse  was  saddled,  and  Diony- 
fliUB  on  his  way  with  all  due  pomp  to  the 
Station,  old  Denis  broke  the  matter  to  his 
wife. 

"Mave,  achora,"  said  he,  "I  have 
sthranfi^  news  to  tell  yon ;  sure  Dionnisis 
i8ji:oin'  to  make  himself  a  gintleman." 

"Sure  what?" 

"  Dionnisis,  our  son  Dionnisis,  is  goin'  to 
make  himself  a  gintleman;  he'll  ate  no 
longer  widout  a  knife  and  fork." 

"Saints  about  us!"  exclaimed  Mave, 
rising  and  looking  with  alarm  into  her  hus- 
band's face — ^"  saints  about  us,  Denis,  what 
is 't  ails  you  ?  Sure  there  would  be  nothin' 
wrong  wid  you  about  the  head,  Denis  ?  or 
may  be  it's  a  touch  of  a  faver  you've  got, 
out  riddling  that  com  bare-headed,  yisther- 
day?  I  remimber  the  time  my  aunt 
Bridget  tuck  the  scarlet  faver,  she  begun 
to  rave  and  spake  foolish  in  the  same 
way." 

"  Why,  woman,  if  your  aunt  Bridget  had 
a  faver  made  up  of  all  the  colors  in  the 
i-ainbow,  I  tell  you  I'm  spakin'  sinse  1  Oar 
son  Dionnisis  proved  himself  a  gintleman 
out  in  the  garden  wid  me  about  an  hour 
ago." 

"  I  suppose  so,  Denis,"  she  replied, 
humoring  him,  for  she  was  still  doubly 
convinced  that  he  labored  under  some  in- 
cipient malady,  if  not  under  actual 
insanity;  "an'  what  son  is  this,  Dinny? 
I've  never  heard  of  htm  before." 

''Our  son  Denis,  woman  alive!  You 
must  know  he's  not  to  be  called  Dinny  or 
Dbiis  any  more,  but  Dionnisis;  he's  to 
begin  atin'  wid  a  knifn  an'  fork  to-morrow ; 
we  must  get  him  beef  and  mutton,  and  a 
tay  breakfast.  He  says  it's  not  fair  play 
in  any  one  that's  so  deep  read  in  the  lamin' 
as  he  is,  to  ate  like  a  vulgarian,  or  to  peel 
his  phaties  wid  his  fingers,  an'  him  knows 
80  much  Latin  an'  Greek ;  an'  my  sowl  to 
happiness  but  he'll  stick  to  the  gintlemanly 
wav  of  li^in',  so  far  as  the  beef,  an'  mutton, 
and  tay  is  consarned." 

"He  will!  An',  Dinis  O'Shaughneasy, 
who  has  a  betther  right  to  turn  gintleman, 
nor  the  gorsoon  that  studied  for  that  ?  Isn't 
it  proud  you  ought  to  be  that  he  has  the 
spirit  to  think  of  sich  things  f 

"  I'll  engage,  Mave,  on  that  point  you'll 
find  him  spirited  enough ;  for  my  part,  I 
don't  begrudge  him  what  he  wants ;  but  I 
heard  the  people  say,  that  no  man's  a 
ghitleman  who's  not  CoUege-lfred ;  and  you 
:|now  he's  not  that  yet." 

"  Ton  forget  that  he  has  gentle  blood  in 
his  veins,  Denis.  There  wto  a  day  when 
my  family,   the  Magennises,  held   their 


heads  up;  and  EolumkiU  says  that  the 
same  time  is  to  come  back  agin  to  all  the 
ould  families.  Whoknowsif  it's  altogether 
from  himaey  he's  takin'  to  the  beef  an' 
mutton,  but  from  wofhtcy ;  he  knows 
what  he's  about,  I'll  warrant  him.  For 
our  part,  it's  not  right  for  us  to  cross  him 
in  it ;  it's  for  the  good  of  the  church,  no 
doubt,  an'  we  might  lose  more  by  a  blast 
upon  the  corn  or  the  cattle,  than  he'd  ate 
the  other  way.  That's  my  dhrame  out 
that  I  had  last  night  about  him.  I  thought 
we  were  all  gofher  somewhere  that  I  can't 
rightly  remimber ;  but  anyhow  there  was 
a  great  iigM  of  pcf-ple  in  it,  an'  high  doinS 
goin'  an  in  the  atin  way.  1  looked  about 
me,  an'  seen  over  so  many  priests  dressed 
all  like  the  Prot  tant  clargy;  our  Dinis 
was  at  the  hea(i  of  them,  wid  a  three- 
cocked  hat,  an'  a  wig  upon  him ;  he  was 
cuttin'  up  beef  an'  mutton  at  the  rate  of  a 
weddin',  an'  dhrinkin'  wine  in  metherfuls. 

" '  Musha,  Dmis,'  says  myself.  *  what's  aU 
this  for?' 

"  •  Why,'  says  he,  '  it's  all  for  the  good 
of  the  church  an'  the  faithful.  I'm  now 
Archbishop  of  the  county,'  says  he ;  '  the 
Protestants  are  all  banished,  an'  we  are  in 
their  place.' 

"  The  sorra  one  o'  myself  all  this  time 
but  thought  he  was  a  priest  still;  so  says  I, 
•  Dinny,  you're  a  wantin'  to  anoint  Paddy 
Diarmud,  who's  given  over,  an'  if  you  don't 
make  haste,  you  won't  owriakt  him  ?' 

"  •  He  must  wait  then  till  momin'.'  says 
Dhtny ;  '  or  if  he  chooses  to  die  against  my 
will,  an'  the  will  o'  the  church,  lot  him  take 
the  guensequences.     We're  wealthy  now.' 

"  1  was  so  much  fnghtened  at  the  kind 
of  voice  that  he  spdce  to  me  in,  that  I 
awoke ;  an'  sure  enough,  the  first  thing  I 
heard  was  the  fizzin'  o'  bacon  on  the  pan. 
I  wondered  who  could  be  up  so  early,  an' 
puttin'  my  head  through  the  door,  there 
was  Dinny  busy  at  it,  wid  an  ould  knife  in 
one  hand,' an'  an  iron  skiver  in  the  other, 
imitatin'  a  fork. 

"  •  What  are  you  doin'  so  early,  Dinny  V 
says  I. 

" '  I'm  practisin','  says  he. 

"'What  for?' says  I. 

"'Oh,  I'm  practisin','  says  he,  back 
again ;  'go  to  bed ;  I'm  practisin'  for  the 
church,  an*  the  Station  that's  to  be  in 
Pether  Raflerty's  to-day.' 

"  Now,  Dmny,  between  you  an'  me,  that 
dhrame  didn't  come  for  nothin'.  So  give 
the  gorsoon  his  way,  an'  if  he  chooses  to  be 
a  gintleman,  why  let  him;  he'll  be  the 
more  honor  to  thun  that  reared  him." 

♦'  Thrue  for  you,  indeed,  Mave ;  he  al- 
ways had  a  high  spirit  ever  since  he  was 
intmded  for  the  rMM^  and  would  have  his 
own  way  and  will  in  whatever  he  took  into 
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his  head,  right  or  wrong,  as  cleverly  as  if 
he  had  the  authori^  for  it" 

"  An'  so  he  ought,  aoeiu'  he  wasn't  to  be 
slavin'  at  the  spade.  like  the  rest  o'  the 
family.  The  ways  o^  tUem  that  have  great 
larnin'  as  ho  has,  isn't  lilce  other  people's 
ways — they  must  be  humored,  and  have 
their  own  will,  otherwise  what  'ud  they  be 
betther  than  their  neighbors?" 

The  other  arrangements  laid  down  by 
Denis,  touching  his  aetermination  not  to  be 
addressed  so  familiarly  by  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  were  next  discussed  in  this  convcr- 
Bation.  and  of  course  the  same  prejudice  in 
his  favor  was  manifested  by  his  indulgent 
parents.  The  whole  code  of  his  iuj  unc- 
tions was  subsequently  disclosed  to  the 
family  in  all  its  extent  and  rigor.  Some  of 
them  heard  it  with  surprise,  and  others 
with  that  kind  of  dogged  indignation 
evinced  by  those  who  are  in  some  degree 
prepared  for  the  nature  of  the  communica- 
tion about  to  he  laid  before  them. 
Altogether  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  placed  them  were  peculiar  and 
embarrassing.  The  Irish  peasant  can 
seldom  bear  to  have  the  tenderness 
of  domestic  affection  tampered  with,whe 
ther  from  pride,  caprice,  or  any  other  mo 
tive  not  related  to  his  prejudices.  In  this 
instance  the  strongest  feelings  of  the 
O'Shaughnessys  were  bnintod,  as  it  were,  in 
hostile  array  against  each  other;  and  al- 
though the  mor^l  force  on  each  side  was 
nearly  equal,  still  the  painful  revulsion 
produced  b^  Denis's  pride,  as  undervaluing 
their  affection,  and  substituting  the  cold 
forms  of  artlflcial  life  for  the  warmtb  of 
honest  hearts  like  theirs,  was,  in  the  first 
burst  of  natural  fervor,  strongly  and  some- 
"what  indignantly  expressed. 

JJenis  had  been  their  pride,  the  privileged 
person  among  them — the  individual  whose 
talents  were  to  throw  a  lustre  upon  a  name- 
less and  unknown  family ;  the  future  priest 
— the  embryo  preacher  of  eminence—the 
resistless  controversialist— the  holy  father 
confeusor— and  perhaps,  for  wilhtbat  viva- 
City  of  imagination  peculiar  to  the  Irish, 
they  could  scarcely  limit  his  exaltation — 
perjaaps  the  bishop  of  a  whole  diocese. 
Had  not  the  Lord  Primate  himself  been  the 
son  of  as  humble  a  man?  "And  who 
knows,"  said  his  youn^t  and  fairest  sis-' 
ter,  who  of  all  the  family  was  most  devot- 
ed to  liim, "  but  Qinny  might  yet  be  a  pri- 
mate?" And  as  she  spoke,  the  tear  of  af- 
fection, pride  and  enthusiasm  glistened  in 
her  eye.  Denis,  therefore,  had  been  much, 
even  in  his  youth,  to  their  simple  hearts,  and 
far  more  to  their  hopes  and  expectations 
than  he  was  in  all  the  pride  of  his  petty 
polemics;  but  when  he,  before  whose 
merits,  iMth  real  and  imaginary,  every 
heart  among  them  bowed  as  before  the 


shrine  of  a  tutelar  saint»  turned  round,  ere 
the  destined  eminence  he  aimed  at  was 
half  attained,  and  laid  upon  their  fervent 
afiection  the  icy  chain  of^pride  and  worldly 
etiquette — the  act  was  felt  keenly  and  un- 
expectedlv  as  the  acute  spasm  of  some  sud- 
den malady. 

The  father  ^nd  mother,  however,  both 
defended  him  with  great  warmth ;  and  by 
plachig  his  motives  in  that  point  of  view 
which  agreed  best  wiOi  tiieir  children's 
prejudices,  tbev  eventually  succended  in 
reconciling  his  brothers  and  sistcr.4  in  some 
degree  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
phraseology  he  proposed— that  they  mighl 
treat  him  with  suitable  respect  in  the  eye  of 
the  world. 

"  It's  proud  of  him  wo  ought  to  be,"  said 
his  fattier,  "  and  delighted  that  he  has  such 
a  risin'  spirit ;  an'  sure  the  more  respect  is 
paid  to  him,  the  greater  credit  he  will  be  to 
ourselves." 

"  But,  sure  he  has  no  light."  said  hia  eld- 
est brother,  "  to  be  settin'  up  for  a  gintle- 
man  till  he's  pricsted.  I'm  wiUin'  enough 
to  Sir  him,  only  it  cuts  me  more  than  rll 
say,  to  think  that  I  must  be  callin'  the  boy 
that  I'd  spill  the  last  dhrop  of  my  blood  for 
af  ther  the  manner  of  a  sthranger ;  and  be- 
sides," he  added,  "  I'm  not  clear  but  the 
neighbors  will  be  passin'  remarks  upon  us, 
as  they  did  when  you  and  he  used  to  be 
arguln'." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  them  that  'ud  turn  it  mto 
a  joke,"  said  his  father;  "  I  would  let  them 
know  that  Dinis  O'Shaughnessy's  dog  is 
neither  to  be  made  or  meddled  wid  in  a 
disrespectful  manner,  let  alone  his  son.  We 
are  not  widout  friends  and  connections  that 
'ud  take  our  quarrel  upon  them  in  his  de- 
fiuco,  if  there  was  a  needcessity  for  it ;  but 
tliere  will  not,  for  didn't  my  heart  lep  to 
my  throat  wid  delight,  when  I  saw  Larry 
Neil  put  his  hand  to  his  hat  to  him,  comin' 
up  the  Esker  upon  the  mare ;  and  may  I 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  if  he  didn't  answer 
the  bow  to  Larry,  as  if  he  was  ihe  priest 
of  the  parish  already.  It's  the  wondher  of 
the  world  how  he  picks  up  a  jinteel  thing 
any  how,  an'  ever  did,  since  he  was  the 
hDith  o'  that." 

"  Why,"  said  the  mother, "  what  a  norra- 
lion  yez  rise  about  thralin'  the  boy  as  every 
one  like  him  ought  to  be  thrated.  Wait  till 
ye  see  him  a  parish  priest,  and  then  ye'U 
be  comin'  round  him  to  get  your  daughters 
to  keep  house  for  him,  and  your  sons  edica- 
ted  and  made  priests  of ;  but  now  that  the 
child  takes  a  ginteel  relish  for  beef  and 
mutton,  and  wants  to  be  respected,  ye  are 
mane  an'  low  spirited  enough  to  grumble 
about  it." 

"  No,  mother,"  said  his  youngest  sister, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  I'd  bog  it  for  him, 
sooner  nor  he  should  want;  but  1  can't 
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bear  to  callin'  my  brother  Dinny— /%'>•— 
like  a  stranger.  It  looks  as  if  i didn't  love 
him,  or  ae  if  he  was  forgetthi'  us,  or  carin' 
less  about  us  nor  he  used  to  do." 

This,  in  fnct,  was  the  root  and  ground  of 
opposition  which  Denis's  plan  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  relations;  it  repressed  the 
cordial  and  affectionate  intercourse  whicli 
had  hitherto  subsisted  between  them ;  bm 
the  pride  of  life,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
pride  of  an  office  which  ouehi  always  to  he 
associated  with  humility,  had  gone  into  his 
heart ;  the  vanity  of  learning,  too,  thin  and 
shallow  though  it  was,  inflated  him ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  was  a  gradual  induration 
of  feeling — an  habitual  sense  of  his  own 
importance,  and  a  noMon  of  supreme  con- 
tempt for  all  who  were  more  ignorant  than 
hiniselt. 

After  the  first  impression  of  pain  and. 
mortification  had  passed  away  frcm  the^ 
minds  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  it  was, 
however,  unanimously  admitted  that  he 
was  right;  and  ere  long,  no  other  feeling 
than  one  of  good-humor,  mingled  with 
drollery,  could  be  perceived  among  them. 
They  were  clearly  convinced  that  he  claim- 
ed no  more  from  strangers  than  was  due  to 
him ;  but  ihey  certainly  were  not  prepared 
to  hear  that  he  had  Drought  the  exaction  of 
personal  respect  so  completely  and  unex- 
pectedly home  to  themselves  as  be  had  done. 
The  thing,  too,  along  with  being  unreason- 
able, was  awkward  and  embarrassing  in  the 
extreme ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  f  eelhig  among 
brothers  and  sisters,  which,  though  it  can- 
not be  described,  is  very  trying  to  their 
delicacy  and  shamefacedness  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  nature.  In  humble 
life  you  will  eee  a  married  woman  who 
cannot  call  her  husband  after  his  Chris- 
tian name  ;  or  a  husband,  who,  from  some 
extraordinary  restraint,  cannot  address  his 
wife  except  in  that  distant  manner  which 
the  principle  I  allude  to  dictates  and  habit 
confirms. 

Denis,  however,  had  overcome  this  mod- 
esty, and  felt  not  a  whit  too  shamefaced  to 
arrogate  to  his  own  learning  and  character, 
the  most  unhesitating  mailifestation  of  their 
deference  and  respect,  and  they  soon  scru- 
pled not  to  pay  it. 

llie  night  of  that  evening  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  when  a  neighbor's  son,  named 
Condy  Calla^han,  came  to  Inform  the  fami- 
ly that  Denis,  when  crossing  the  bog  on 
his  way  home,  had  rode  into  a  swamp,  from 
which  ne  found  much  difficulty  in  extricat- 
ing himself,  but  added,  "  the  mare  is  sunk 
to  the  saddle-skirts,  and  cannot  get  out  wid- 
out  men  and  ropes."  In  a  short  time  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  neighbors  were 
summoned  together,  and  proceeded  to  the 
animal's  relief.  Deuny's  importance,  as 
well  as  his  black  dress,  was  miserably  tar- 


nished; he  stood,  however,  with  as  digni- 
fled  an  ah:  as  possible,  and.  In  a  bombiistio 
style,  proceeded  to  direct  the  men  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  relieving  her. 

"  Asy,  Dinny,"  said  his  brother,  with  a 
good-humored  but  signiflcant  smile — "  lam- 
ing may  be  very  good  in  its-place;  in  the 
mane  time,  lave  the  business  In  our  hands 
rather  than  In  your  own  head— or  If  you 
have  e'er  a  scrap  of  Greek  or  Latin  that 
'ud  charm  ould  Sobersides  out,  where  was 
the  use  of  sendin'  for  help  ?" 

"  1  say,"  replied  Denis,  highly  offended, 
'•  I'll  not  tolerate  vulgarity  any  longer ; 
you  must  lam  to  address  me  in  a  more 
polite  style.  If  the  animal— that  purblind 
quadruped— walked  Into  the  mire,  by  what 
logic  can  you  produce  an  associutlon  be- 
tween her  blindness  and  my  knowledge  of 
T:atii:  and  Greek  ?  But  why  do  I  degra- 
date  my  own  consequence  by  declaiming 
to  you  an  eulogium  upon  logic?  It's  only 
throwing  pearls  before  swine." 

"  I  didn't  mane  to  offlnd  you,"  replied 
the  warm-hearted  brother ;  "  I  meant  you 
no  offlnce  in  what  I  said,  so  don't  take  it 
ill— we'll  have  Sobersides  out  in  no  time — 
and  barrln  an'  extra  rubbin'  down  to 
botli  of  you,  neither  will  be  the  worse,  1 
hope." 

"  As  to  what  you  hope  or  despair,  Brian, 
it  could  produce  no  other  impression  on 
the  subtilty  of  my  fancy,  than  pity  for  the 
man  who  could  compare  me — considering 
the  brilliancy  of  my  career,  and  the  extent 
of  my  future  speculations — to  a  quadruped 
like  Sobersides,  by  asserting  that  I,  as  well 
as  she,  ought  to  be  rubbed  down  !  And 
were  It  not  that  I  confront  the  offlnce  with 
your  own  ignorance,  I  would  expose  you 
before  the  townland  In  which  we  stand ; 
ay,  to  the  whole  parish— but  I  spare  you, 
out  of  respect  to  my  own  consequence." 

"  I  ax  your  pardon,"  said  the  brother,  "I 
won't  offlnd  you  in  the  same  way  again. 
What  I  said,  I  said  to  you  as  I  thought  a 
brother  might— I  ax  your  pardon  1" 

There  was  a  slight  agitation  approach- 
ng  to  a  tremor  In  his  brother's  voice,  that 
jetokened  sorrow  for  his  own  Impropriety 
n  too  familiarly  addressing  Denis,  and  per- 
laps  regret  that  so  slight  and  Inoffensive  a 
.  est  should  have  been  so  harshly  received 
n  the  presence  of  strangers,  by  a  brother 
who  had  In  reality  been  his  Idol.    B[e  re- 
flected upon  the' conversation   held  that 
morning  in  the  family,  touching  Denny's 
prerogative  in  claiming  a  new  and  more 
deferential   deportment   from  them  all; 
and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  there 
was  in  it  a  violation  of  some  natural  prin- 
ciple long  sacred  to  his  heart.    But  the  all- 
pervading  and  indefinite  awe  felt  for  that 
sacerdotal  character  into  which  his  brother 
was  about  to  ent«)r,  subdued  ^1,  and  recon- 
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cilcd  bim  to  tboso  inroads  upon  vlolatod 
Nature,  despite  ber  own  voice,  loudly  ex- 
preHSod  ua  it  wa8  in  biii  bosoiu. 

Whei'  ibc  family  was  onco  more  nsaem- 
liled  that  tliKl'^  Denis  addreHm^d  tbcm  in  a 
tone,  wbicii  Implied  tbat  tbe  odium  titeo- 
logicum  had  not  prevented  tbe  contrition 
exprenaed  by  bis  brtftber  from  altogether 
effacing  from  his  mind  the  traces  of  bis 
odence. 

*'  Unworthy  of  respect,"  he  proceeded, 
"  as  it  appears  by  some  of  my  relations  I 
am  held,"  and  he  glanced  at  his  brother, 
"  yet  I  beg  permission  to  statv,  that  our 
worthy  parochial  priest,  or  I  should  rather 
say,  tne  Catholic  Rector  of  this  parish,  is 
of  a  somewhat  diQerent  habit  of  thought 
or  contemplation.  I  dbned  with  him  to- 
day—f'hera — the  mutton  was  good— and 
with  bis  proud  pertinacious  curate,  whom 
I  do  not  at  all  relish ;  whether,  as  Homer 
a&jxr- 1  enumerate  his  scurrilous  satire,  or 
his  derogai  ory  insinuations.  His  parochial 
pastor  and  spiritual  superior  is  a  gentle- 
man, or  as  Horace  sa^ys,  Tiomo  foetus  ad 
ungeum — which  is  paraphrastically — every 
inch  a  gentleman — or  more  literally  a  gen- 
tleman to  tbe  tops  of  his  fingers — ehem — 
hem— down  to  the  very  nails — as  it  were. 

"Well — having  discussed  that — obaervotr 
Us  observandis,  quoad  sacerdotem— haying 
passed  my  euloKtum  upon  Father  Finnerty 
— upon  my  word  and  credit  though,  punch 
is  prima  facie  drink— and  father,  that 
brings  me  to  remember  an  omission 
which  I  committed  in  my  dialogue  with 
you  this  morning.  I  forgot  to  say,  tbat 
after  my  dinner,  in  the  manner  I  expound- 
ed to  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
tumbler  of  punch — for  as  Father  Finnerty 
says,  there  is  nothing  which  so  effectually 
promotes  the  organs  of  digestion.  Now, 
my  iutroduction  of  tM%^  in  the  middle  of 
my  narative,  is  what  the  hypercritlcs  call  a 
Pa/renthesis,  which  certainly  betrays  no 
superficial  portion  of  literary  perusal  on 
my  part,  if  you  could  at  all  but  understand 
it '  as  well  as  Father  Finnerty,  our  worthy 
parochial  incumbent  does.  As  for  the 
curate,  should  I  ever  come  to  authority  in 
the  Irish  hierarchy,  I  shall  be  strongly 
disposed  to  discountenance  him :  if  it  were 
only  for  his  general  superciliousness  of 
conduct.  So  there's  another  clause  dis- 
posed of. 

"  Well— to  proceed— I  say  I  have  intelli- 
gence regarding  myself,  that  will  be  by  no 
means  unsavory  to  you  all.  Father 
Finnerty  and  I  had,  about  an  hour  before 
dinner  this  day,  a  long  and  tedious  conver- 
sation, the  substance  of  which  was  my 
future  celebrity  in  the  church.  He  has  a 
claim  on  the  Bishop,  which  he  stated  to  me 
will  be  exercised  in  my  favor,  although 
there  are  sereraA  candidates  for  it  in  this 


f)arisb,  not  one  of  whom,  however,  is  with- 
n  forty-five  dcgreud  of  being  so  well 
qualified  for  college  as  myuelf.  Father,  is 
there  not  a  Jar — an  a>npJiora — as  that  cele- 
brated satirist  Juvenile,  bas  it— un  atnphf/ra 
— in  the  chimly-brace,  flUed  with  liciuor— 
fifet  it,  and  let  us  inter  animosity — I'll  not 
be  long  u  member  of  the  dumt«tic  ohcle 
with  you — so,  upon  the  basis  of  the  com- 
munication 1  have  to  make,  let  us,  as  I 
said,,  become  sextons  to  animosity  and 
care.  '  Dionysi  us,'  said  Father  Finnerty, 
addressing  me,  which  shows,  at  all  events, 
that  I  am  not  so  unimportant  as  some  of 
ray  friends  would  suppose — '■Dionyaiua' 
said  he  inter  noa — '  between  you  and  me,  I 
believe  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  send  up  a 
candidate  to  Maynooth.  'Tis  trur',  I  never 
make  a  ^rom\aiOr—nunquamfaciomtum,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases,  or  in  other  words, 
Dionysius,  exceptia  exeiptendis — in  which  is 
the  e«sence,aa  it  were,  of  a  proper  vow.'  In 
the  meantime  he  proceeded — '  With  regard 
to  your  prospects  in  the  church,  I  can  only 
say  in  tbe  first  place,  and  I  say  it  with 
much  truth  and  sincerity — that  I'm  badly 
off  for  a  florae :  that,  however,  is,  as  I 
said,  inter  noa — aub  aigillo.  Tbe  old 
garran  I  have  is  fairly  worn  <»ut — and,  not 
that  I  say  it,  your  father  has  as  pretty  a 
colt  as  there  is  within  the  bounds— »n^o 
terminos  paroehii  mei,  within  ihe  two  ends 
of  my  parish:  verbam  sat — which  is,  I'm 
sure  you  are  a  sensible  and  discreet  young 
man.  Your  father,  Dionysius,  is  a  parish- 
ioner whom  I  regard  and  esteem  to  the 
iiighcst  degree  of  comparison,  and  you  will 
be  pleased  to  report  my  eulogium  to  him- 
self and  to  his  dacent  family — and  proud 
may  they  be  of  having  so  brilliaut  a  youth 
among  them  as  you  are — ehem  1' 

"  Now,  you  may  all  think  that  thin  was 
plain  conversation;  but  I  had  read  too 
much  for  that.  In  fact,  it  was  logio — 
complete,  convincing  logic,  every  word  of 
it.  So  I  responded  to  him  in  what  is  called 
in  the  books,  the  argumeiitum  ad  crumd- 
nam ;  although  I  question  but  it  ought  to 
be  designatea  her«  the  arguimntum  ad  bea- 
tiam.  Said  I,  *  Father  Finnerty,  the  colt, 
my  paternal  property,  which  you  are 
pleased  to  eulogise  so  highly,  is  a  good  one 
it  was  designed  for  myself  when  I  shoula 
come  out  on  the  mission ;  however,  I  will 
undertake  to  say,  that  my  father  on  my 
authority  will  lend  you  the  colt  to-morrow^ 
aud  the  day  of  his  claiming  it  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  fulfilment  of  your  prom- 
ise or  wtum.* 

" ' Signatum  et aigUatum eat'  said  he,  for 
indeed  the  best  part  of  the  aiscussion  was 
conducted  in  Lathi ;  '  and  now,'  he  contin- 
ued, '  my  excellent  Dionysius,  nothing  re- 
mains but  that  the  colt  be  presented ' 

" '  Lent,'  I  responded;  correcting  him, 
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you  sec,  oven  nlthough  he  was  the  priest— 
*lent,'  said  I ;  '  and  your  Reverence  will  be 
good  cnonali  to  give  the  votuin  before  one 
or  two  of  my  friends.' 

He  looked  at  me  sharply,  not  expecting 
to  find  Huch  deep  loidc  in  one  he  conjec- 
tured to  be  but  a  tyro. 

"  •  You  will  bo  a  useful  man  in  the  church,' 
he  added,  '  and  you  deserve  to  be  pushed 
on  at  all  events.  In  the  mean  time  tell  your 
father  that  I'll  ride  up  and  breakfast  with 
him  to-morrow,  and  be  can  have  a  friend 
or  two  to  talk  over  the  compnctum.' 

"  So,  father,  there's  the  state  of  the  Ques- 
tion at  oresont ;  the  accomplishment  of  the 
condition  is  dependent  upon  yourself." 

My  readers  may  oerceive  that  Denis, 
although  a  pedant,  was  not  a  fool  It  has 
been  said  that  no  man  in  a  hero  to  his  viUct- 
de^hambre ;  but  I  think  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment  contained  in  that  saying  is  ques- 
tiooable.  Denis,  on  the  contrary,  was  no- 
where so  great  a  man  as  in  his  own  chim- 
ney-corner, surrounded  by  his  family.  It 
was  there  he  was  learned,  accomplished, 
profound;  next  to  that  he  was  great 
amongst  those  who,  although  not  preju- 
diced in  his  favor  by  the  bonds  of  atlection, 
were  too  ignorant  to  discover  those  literary 
pranks  which  he  played  off,  because  he 
knew  he  could  do  so  without  detection. 
The  basis,  however,  of  his  character,  was 
•hrewd  humor  and  good  sense ;  and  even 
at  the  stage  of  life  which  we  have  .Inst  de- 
scribed, it  might  have  '  '  ' '  to  a 
close  observer,  that,  w'  ■•  know- 

ledge of  his  ow     i>o  a  fur- 

ther acqnair  .  Uould 

enable  him.t'  »h  a       nption 

of  pedantry,        >an  of  a       —     '' 

lect,  and  conh     rable  n 
remain. 

Many  of  my  reader 
exclaim,  that  the  character  of  Denny  is 
not  to  bo  i'ound  in  real  life ;  but  they  are 
mistaken  who  think  so.  They  are  not  to 
suppose  thsit  Denis  O'Siiaughnessy  was  the 
same  person  in  his  intercourse  with  intelli 
gent  men  and  scholars,  that  he  appeared 
among  the  illiterate  peasantry,  or  his  own 
relations  For  from  it.  With  the  former, 
persons  like  him  are  awkward  and  bashful, 
or  modest  and  unassuming,  according  to 
the  bent  of  their  natural  disposition.  With 
scholars,  Denis  made  few  pretensiods  to 
superior  knowledge ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
took  refuge,  if  he  dreaded  a  scrutiny  into 
his  acquirements,  in  the  humblest  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  limited  reading,  and  total 
nnacquaintance  with  those  very  topics  on 
which  he  was,  under  oiher  cu-cumstances, 
in  the  habit  of  expatiating  so  fluently.  In 
fact,  were  I  to  detail  some  of  the  scenes  of 
his  exhibitions  as  they  were  actually  dia- 


on  rt;..ay  intel- 
ubtration,  would 

uay  be  inclined  to 


played,  tlien  (il  have  no  doubt  I  might  bu 
charged  with  coloring  too  highly. 

When  Denis  had  flnished  the  oration 
from  the  chimney-corner,  delivered  with 
Hultable  gesticulation  while  he  stood  i-lrying 
himself  at  t^e  Are  after  the  ratustrophe  of 
the  swamp,  a  silence  of  some  minutes  fol- 
lowed. The  promise  of  the  colt  made  to 
the  priest  with  such  an  air  of  authority, 
was  a  finale  which  the  father  did  not  ex- 
pect, and  by  which  he  was  not  a  little  stag- 
gered. 

*'  I  could  like  it  all  very  well,"  replied  the 
father,  "  save  an'  except  glvin'  away  the 
coult  that's  worth  five-and-twenty  guineas, 
If  he's  worth  a  ^erona-bawn.  To  tell  the 
blessed  truth,  Dinis,  if  you  had  settled  the 
business  widout  that,  I'd  be  bettlier  plased." 

"  Just  exercise  your  contemplation  upon 
it  for  a  short  period,"  replied  Denis,  "  and 
you  will  perceive  that  I  stipulated  to  lend 
him  before  witnesses ;  and  if  Father  Finner- 
ty  does  not  matriculate  me  into  Maynootb, 
then  do  you  walk  down  some  brilliant 
morning  or  the  other,  and  take  your  baste 
by  the  head,  direct  yourself  home,  hold  the 
bridle  as  you  proceed,  and  by  tlie  time 
you're  at  the  rack,  you'll  find  thn  horse  at 
the  manger.  I  have  now  stated  the  legality 
of  the  matter,  and  you  may  act  as  your 
own  subtilty  of  perception  shall  dictate.  I 
have  laid  down  the  law,  do  you  consider 
the  equity." 

"  Why,"  said  the  father,  "  if  I  thought  he 
would  get  you  into " 

"Correct,  quite  correct;  the  cardinal 
point  there  is  the  if.  If  he  does,  give  him 
the  horse ;  but  if  not,  reclaim  the  quadru- 
ped without  hesitation.  I  am  not  to  be 
kept  back,  if  profundity  and  erudition 
can  substantiate  a  prospect.  Still,  father, 
the  easiest  way  is  the  safest,  and  the  short- 
est the  most  expeditious." 

The  embarrassing  situation  in  which  the 

0  or  members  of  the  family  were  placed, 
i       )sed  upon  them  a  profound  silence,  in 

■•ence  to  the  subject  of  com'crsation. 

,  while  Denny  delivered  the  aforesaid 
angue  from  the  chimney-corner,  every 

was  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression 
pride  and  admiration  which  escaped  not 

1  .3  own  notice.  Their  deportment  towards 
him  was  afiectionate  and  respectful ;  but 
none  of  them  could  so  far  or  so  easily  vio- 
late old  habits  as  to  address  him  according 
to  his  own  wishes ;  they  therefore  avoided 
addressing  him  at  all. 

The  next  morning  Father  Finnerty 
paid  them  his  purposed  visit,  and,  as 
he  had  promised,  arrived  in  time 
for  breakfast.  A  few  of  Denis's 
relations  were  assembled,  and  in  their  pres- 
ence the  arrangements  respecting  the  colt 
and  Denny's  prospects  were  privately  con- 
cluded.   So  far  everything  was  right ;  the 
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tame  for  Denny'8  departure  for  Maynooth 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  answer  which 
Fatiier  Finnerty  should  receive  from  the 
bishop;  for  an  examhiaticn  must,  of 
course,  take  place,  which  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  prelate,  or  by  some  other, 
clergyman  appointed  for  tha^  purpose. 
This  and  the  necessary  preparations  usual 
on  such  occasions,  were  the  only  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  his  departure  for  May- 
nooth, a  place  associated  with  eo  many 
'dreams  of  that  lowly  ambition  which  the 
humble  circumstances  of  the  peasantry 
permit  tl-em  to  entertain. 

The  Irish  people,  I  need  scarcely  ob- 
senre,  are  a  poor  people ;  they  are,  also, 
very  probably  for  the  same  reason,  an  im 
aginative  people ;  at  all  events,  they  are  ex- 
cited by  occorrences  which  would  not  pro- 
duce the  same  vivacity  of  emotion  which 
they  experience,  upon  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  This,  after  all,  is  but  natural ; 
a  long  endurance  of  hung*ir  will  render  the 
coarsest  food  delicious ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  appetite  is  glutted  with  the 
richest  viands,  it  requires  a  dish  that  is 
proportionately  high  and  spicy  to  touch 
the  jaded  palate.  It  is  so  with  our  moral 
esijoyments.  In  Ireland,  a  very  simple  ac- 
cession to  their  hopes  or  comforts  pro- 
duces an  extraordinary  elevation  of  the 
mind,  and  so  completely  unlocks  the 
sluices  of  their  feelings,  that  every  consid- 
eration is  lost  in  the  elation  of  the  mo- 
ment. At  least  it  was  so  in  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy's  family  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

No  sooner  had  Father  Finnertr  received 
the  colt,  and  pledged  himself  that  Denny 
should  have  the  place  in  Maynooth  that 
was  then  vacant,  than  a  tumultuous  ex- 
pression of  delight  burst  upon  his  family 
and  relations.  Business  was  then  thrown 
aside  for  the  day ;  the  house  was  scoured 
and  set  in  order,  as  if  it  were  for  a  fes- 
tival ;  their  best  apparel  was  pnt  on;  every 
eye  was  bright,  every  heart  throbbed  with 
a  delightful  impulse,  whilst  kindqeas  and 
hilarity  beamed  from  their  faces  In  a 
short  time  they  all  separated  themselves 
among  the  neighbors,  to  communicate  the 
agreeable  tidings  :  and  the  latter,  with  an 
honest  participation  in  their  happiness,  in- 
stantly laid  aside  their  avocations  and 
flocked  to  Denis  O'Shaughnessy's^  that  ihey 
might  congratulate  him  and  his  frieads 
upon  what  was  considered  the  completion 
of  their  hopes.  When  the  day  was  more 
advanced,  several  of  Denny's  brothers  and 
listers  returned,  and  the  house  was  nearly 
filled  with  their  acquaintances  and  rela- 
tions. Ere  one  o'clock  had  jpassed  they 
were  all  assembled,  except  old  Denis,  of 
whom  no  one  could  give  any  intelligence. 
Talk,  loud  laughter,  pure  poteen,  %na  good 


humor,  all  circulated  freely ;  the  friendly 
neighbor  unshaved.  and  w'ith  bis  Sunday 
coat  thrown  hastily  over  his  work-day  ap- 
parel, drank  to  Denny's  health,  and  wished 
that  he  might "  bate  all  Maynewth  out  of 
the  face ;  an'  sure  there's  no  doubt  of  that, 
anyhow— doesn't  rayscli    remimber  him 

Euttin'the  explanations  to  Pasthorini  oofore 
e  was  the  bulk  o'  my  fist  ?"  His  brothers 
and  sisters  now  adopted  with  euthusiaem 
the  terms  of  respect  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed for  them  through  his  father;  he 
was  Sirred  and  Miakthered,  and  all  but 
Bffoerenced,  with  a  glow  of  aficctionate  tri- 
umph which  they  strove  not  to  conceal. 
He  was  also  overwhelmed  with  compli- 
ments of  all  hues  and  complexions:  one 
rfeminded  him  of  the  victoiy  he  obtained 
over  a  hedge-schoolmaster  who  had  come 
one  Sunday  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to 
sack  him  'in  English  Grammar  on  the 
chapeJ-gi'een ;  but  ac  the  man  was  no  cl8»- 
sical  scholar,  *'  Sure,"  observed  his  neigh- 
lior,  "  I  remimber  well  that  he  couldn't  get 
a  word  out  of  Misther  Denis's  head  there 
but  Latin ;  so  that  the  poor  crathur,  afther 
travellin'  fifteen  long  miles.had  to  go  home 
agin,  the  show  o'  the  world,  widout  un- 
dbcrstandin'  a  sintence  o'  the  larnin  that 
was  put  an  him ;  r  ;'  so  here's  wishin'  you 
health,  Misther  Dinis,  agra,  an'  no  fear  in 
life  but  you'll  be  the  jewel  at  preachin', 
Sir,  plase  Goodness  1" 

Another  leminded  him  of  "  how  often  he 
proved  Phadrich  Murray  to  be  an  ass,  and 
showed  him  how  he  couldn't  make  out 
differ  between  black  an'  white." 

"Sure,  an'  he  did,"  said  Phadrick, 
scratching  his  hea<l,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
first  at  the  house ;  **  an'  no  wondher,  wid 
his  ]ong|headed  screwtations  from  the 
books.  Throth,  his  own  father  was  the 
best  match,  barrin'  Father  Lawdher  that 
was  broke  of  his  bread,  he  ever  met  wid, 
till  he  got  too  many  for  him  by  \h.^ 
Latin  an'  Greek." 

This  allusion  to  old  Denis  occasioned 
his  absence  to  be  noticed. 

"Can  nobody  tell  where  Denis  More 
is?"  said  the  wife;  "my  gracious,  but  it's 
quare  he  should  be  from  about  the  place 
this  day,  any  way.  Brian,  mavoumeen, 
did  vou  see  him  goiu'  any  where  ?" 

"  Ko,"  said  Bi^,  **  but  I  see  him  comin' 
down  thena  carryln'  some  aitablea  in  a 
basket" 

Brian  had  scarcely  ended  when  his  fa- 
ther entered,  bearing  beet  and  mutton,  at 
aforesaid,  both  of  which  he  deposited  on 
the  kitchen  table  with  a  jerk  of  generosity 
and  pride,  that  seemed  to  say,  ait  he  looked 
signmcantly  at  Denny — and,  la  fact,  as  he 
did  say  afterwards — "  Never  spare,  Dinny, 
ate  like  a  gintleman;   make  yourself  as 
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bright  an'  genteel  as  you  nan ;  you  won't 
want  fnf  boif  an'  mutton  !" 

Old  Dimis  now  sat  down,  and,  ftfter  wip- 
ing the  perspiration  from  his  forehead, 
took  a  glass  of  poteen  which  the  wife 
handed  him ;  he  jcld  it  between  his  finger 
and  thumb  for  a  moment,  glanced  around 
him  at  the  happy  faces  present,  then  laid 
it  down  again,  fixed  his  eye  upon  his  son, 
and  cast  tbem  once  more  upon  tbe  com- 
pany. The  aflPeotionate  father's  heart  was 
full ;  his  breast  heaved,  and  the  large  tears 
rolled  slowly  down  his  cheeks.  By  a 
strong  effort,  however,  he  mas<^ered  his 
emotion;  and  taking  the  glass  again,  he 
said,  in  a  broken  voice : — 

"  Neighbors  1— God  bless  yez  I^-God  bless 
yez  I— Dinny — Dinny— I " 

The  last  words  he  pronounced  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  drinking  off  his  glass,  set  it 
down  empty  upon  the  table.  Ho  then  rose 
up  and  shook  his  Meighbors  by  the  hand — 

"  I  am,''  said  he, "  a  iiappy  man,  no  doubt 
of  it,  an'  we  're  all  h  ippy ;  an'  It's  proud 
any  father  might  bo  to  hear  the  account  of 
his  son,  that  I  did  of  mine,  as  I  was  con- 
voyin'  Father  Finnerty  a  piece  o'  the  wav 
home.  *  Your  son.'  says  he, '  when  he  vook 
that  bit  of  a  coult  out  o'  my  hand, '  will  be 
an  honor  to  you  all.  I  toll  you,'  says  he, 
'  that  he 's  nearly  as  good  a  scholar  as  my- 
self, an'  spakcs  Latin  not  far  behind  my 
own;  an'  as  for  a  pracher,'  says  he,  'I 
can  tell  you  that  he'll  be  hard  farther  nor 
any  man  I  know.'  He  tould  me  Ciem 
words  wid  his  own  two  lips.  An'  surely, 
neighbors,"  ho  said,  relapsing  into  sb*ong 
feenng,  "  you  can't  blame  me  for  bein'  both 
proaa  an'  happy  of  sich  a  son." 

My  readers,  from  the  knowledge  already 
given  them  of  Denny's  character,  are  pro- 
bably disposed  to  think  that  his  learning 
was  thrown  out  on  this  occasion  in  longer 
words  and  more  copious  quotations  than 
usual.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  ; 
so  far  from  that,  he  never  displayed  less 
pedantry,  nor  iuterpersed  his  conversation 
with  fewer  scraps  of  Latin.     In  fact,  the 

Eroceedings  of  the  day  appeared  to  affect 
im  with  a  tone  of  thought,  decidedly  at 
variance  with  the  exuberance  of  joy  expe- 
rienced by  the  family.  He  was  silent, 
moody,  and  evidently  drawn  by  some  se- 
cret reflection  from  the  scene  around  him. 
He  held  a  book  In  his  hand,  into  which  he 
looked  from  time  to  time,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  balances  some  contingency  in 
his  mind.  At  length,  when  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  who  were  assembled  became 
more  loud  and  boisterous,  he  watched  an 
opportunity  of  gliding  out  unperceived  ; 
having  accompli»ied  this,  he  looked  cau- 
tiously about  him,  and  finding  himself  not 
observed,  he  turned  his  steps  to  a  glen 
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which  lay  about  half  a  mile  from  his  fa> 
ther's  liouse. 

At  the  lowest  skirt  of  this  little  valley^ 
protected  by  a  few  spreadi^ij^  hawthorns, 
stood  a  small  white  farmhouse,  more  im- 
mediately shaded  by  a  close  row  of  elder^ 
or  boor-tree,  which  hung  over  one  ot  the 
gables,  and  covered  the  garden  gate,  toge- 
ther with  a  neat  grassy  seat,  that  was  built 
between  the  gate  and  the  gable.  It  was 
impervious  to  sun  and  rain  ;  one  of  those 
pretty  spots  which  present  themselves  on 
the  roadside  in  the  countiy,  and  strike  the 
eye  with  a  pleasing  notion  of  comfort ;  es- 
pecially when,  during  a  summer  shower, 
the  cocks  aud  hens  of  the  little  yard  are 
seen  by  the  traveller  who  takes  shelter  un- 
der it,  huddled  up  in  silence,  the  white 
dust  quite  dry.  whilst  the  heavy  shower 
patters  upon  the  leaves  above,  and  upon 
the  dark  drenched  road  beside  him. 

Under  the  shade  of  this  sat  an  interestmg 
girl,  aged  about  seventeen,  named  Susan 
Connor.  She  was  slender,  and  not  above 
the  middle  size  ;  but  certainly  in  point  of 
form  and  feature,  such  as  mlght.be  called 
beautiful — handsome  she  unquestionably 
was  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  with  this  rus- 
tic beauty  the  object  of  Denis's  stolen  visit 
was  connected.  She  sat  knitting  under  the 
shade  of  elder  which  we  have  described,  a 
sweet  picture  of  innocence  and  candor. 
Our  hero's  face,  as  he  approached  her,  was 
certainly  a  fine  study  for  any  one  who 
wished  to  embody  the  sad  and  the  ludi 
crous.    Desperate  was  the  conflict  between 

Bedantry  and  feelhig  which  he  experienced, 
[is  manner  appeared  more  pomp- 
ous and  affected'  than  ever ;  yet  was 
there  blended  with  the  flush  of  ap- 
proaching triumph  as  a  candidate^  such 
woe-begone  shades  of  distress  flitting  oc- 
casionally acrosn  his  features,  as  rendered 
his  countenance  inscrutably  enigmatical. 

When  the  usual  interchange  of  prelim- 
inary convetsation  had  passed,  Denis  took 
his  seat  beside  her  on  the  gitissy  bench  ; 
after  looking  in  several  directions,  and  giv- 
ing half  a  dozen  hems,  he  thus  accosted 
her  :— 

"  Susan,  cream  of  my  affections,  I  may 
venture  to  conjecture  that  the  fact,  or 
factum,  of  my  being  the  subject  of  a  fevna 
clamosa  to-day,  has  not  yet  reached  your 
ears?" 

"  Now,  Denis,  you  are  at  your  deep 
larning  from  the  books  again.  Can't  you 
keep  your  reading  for  them  that  undber- 
stands  it,  an'  not  oe  spakin'  so  Englified  to 
a  simple  girl  like  me  ?" 

"  There  is  logic  in  that  same,  however. 
Do  you  know,  Susan,  I  have  often  thoufl(ht 
that,  providea  always  you  had  lesarea 
proper  instruction,  you  would  have  made  a 
first-rate  classical  scholar." 
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"  So  yon  tould  me,  Denis,  the  Sunday 
«yening  we  exchanged  the  promise.  But 
flure  when  you  get  me,  I  can  larn  it.  Won't 
you  tache  me,  Denis  ?" 

She  turned  her  laughing  eyes  archly  at 
him  as  she  spoke,  with  a  look  of  )oy  and 
affection  ;  it  was  a  look,  indeed,  that  stag- 
gered for  a  moment  every  ecclesiastical  re- 
solution within  him.  He  returned  her 
glance,  and  ran  over  the  features 
of  her  pure  and  beautiful  countenance 
for  some  minutes  ;  then,  placing  his  open 
hand  upon  his  eyes,  he  seemed  buried  in 
reflection.    At  length  he  addressed  her : — 

"  Susan,  1  am  thmking  of  that  same  Sun- 
day evening  on  which  we  exchanged  the 
hand-promise.  I  say,  SuBa,n,—dimidium 
anmuB  meos—I  am  in  the  act  of  meditating 
upon  it ;  and  soiry  am  I  to  be  compel — to 
be  under  the  neces— to  be  reduced,  I  say — 

that  is  redaetu8  in  the  lamed  langua : 

in  other  words — or  terms,  indeed,  more 
elegant— in  other  terms,  then,  Susan,  I  fear 
that  what  I  just  now  alluded  to,  touching 
the/oma  damom  which  is  current  about 
me  this  day,  will  render  that  promise  a  ra- 
ther premature  one  on  both  our  parts. 
Some  bachelors  in  my  situation  might  be 
deposed  to  call  it  foolish,  but  I  entertain  a 
reverence — a  veneration  for  the  feelings  of 
i^!i3  feminine  sex,  tliat  inclines  me  to  use 
thu  mildest  and  most  classical  language  in 
■divulging   the  change   which  has   taken 

Elace  in  my   fortunes  since  I  saw  you 
«t." 

"  What  do  you  mane,  Denis,"  inquired 
Susan,  suddenly  ceasing  to  knit,  andfix- 
ing  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  glance  ot 
■alum. 

"  To  be  plain,  Susy,  I  find  that  May- 
nooth  is  my  destination.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged between  my  father  and  Docthor 
Finnerty,  that  I  must  become  a  laborer  in 
the  vineyard  ;  that  is,  that  I  must  become 
a  priest,  and  cultivate  the  grape.  It's  a 
sore  revelation  to  make  to  an  am- 
orous maiden ;  but  destiny  will  be  trium- 
phant : — 

Tempora  mntantiir,  hob  et  matamnr  in  illis." 

The  poor  girl  suddenly  laid  down  the 
"work  on  which  she  had  been  engaged,  her 
face  became  the  color  of  ashes,  and  the  re- 
ply she  was  about  to  make  d(ed  upon  her 
ups.  She  again  resumed  her  stocking,  but 
almoet  instantly  laid  it  down  a  second  time, 
and  appeared  wholly  unable  either  to  be- 
lieve or  comprehend  what  he  said. 

"  Denis,"  she  at  length  asked, "  did  you 
say  it  was  all  over  between  us  ?" 

'*  That  was  my  insinuation,"  replied 
Denis.  "  The  fact  is,  Susy,  that  destiny  is 
adverse :  clean  against  our  tmion  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimonial  ecstacy.  But.  Susy,' 
my  charmer,  I  told  you  before  that  you 
yrere  not  destitute  of  logic,  and  I  hope  you 


will  bear  this  heavy  visitation  as  becomes  a 
philosopher." 

"Bear  it,  Denis!  H(»w  ought  I 
to  bear  it,  after  your  saying  and 
swearing,  too,  that  neither  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  priest,  nor  anybody  else  would 
make  you  desert  me." 

"But,  Susan,  my  nightingale,  porhaps 
you  are  not  aware  that  there  is  an  author- 
ity in  existence  to  which  father,  mother, 
and  all  must  knuckle  down.  That  is  the 
church,  Susan.  Reflect — dulce  deeus  meutn 
— that  the  power  of  the  church  is  able  to 
loose  and  unloose,  to  tie  and  untie,  to  for- 

five  and  to  punish,  to  raise  to  the  highest 
eaven,  or  to  sink  to  the  profoundest 
Tartarus.  That  power,  Susan,  thinks 
proper  to  claim  your  unworthy  and  enam- 
ored swain  as  one  of  the  brightest  Colos- 
SHsses  of  her  future  glory.  The  Irish  hier- 
archy is  pleased  to  Took  upon  nie  as  a  lu- 
minary ot  almost  superhuman  brilli&L.cy 
and  coruscation.;  my  taleats  bho  pro- 
nounces to  be  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  my 
eloquence  classical  and  overwhelming,  and 
my  learning  only  adorned  by  that  poor 
insignificant  attribute  denominated  by 
philosophers  unfathomability !  —  hem !  — 
hem  !" 

"  Denis,"  replied  the  innocent  girl, "  you 
sometimes  speak  so  that  I  can  understhand 
you ;  but  you  of  tener  spake  in  a  way  that 
I  can't  make  out  what  you  say.  If  it's  a 
thing  that  my  love  for  you,  r  the  solemn 
promise  that  passed  between  us,  would 
stand  In  your  light,  or  prevint  you  from 
higher  things  as  a  priest,  1  am  willing  to— 
to— to  give  up,  whatever  I  may  sufier.  But 
yon  Imow  yourself,  that  you  brought  me 
on  from  time  to  time  undher  your  promise, 
that  nothing  would  ever  induce  you  to 
lave   me  in  sorrow  an'  disappointment. 

Still,  I  say,  that .    But,  Denis,  is  it 

tlirue   that  you  could    lave  me  for  any 
thing  r 

The  hinocent  confidence  in  his  truth  ex- 
pressed by  the  simplicity  of  her  last  ques- 
tion, staggered  the  young  canoidate;  that 
is  to  say^  her  words,  her  innocence  and  her 
affection  sank  deeply  into  his  heart. 

"Susan,"  said  he,  "to  tell  the  blessed 
truth,  I'm  fairly  dilemma'd.  My  heart  is 
in  your  favor— but — ^but — hem — you  don't 
know  the  prospect  that  is  open  to  me.  Yon 
don't  kno\7  the  sin  of  keeping  back  such 
a— a— a  galaxy  as  I  am  from  the  church. 
I  say  you  don't  yow  the  ain  of  it.  TAafa 
the  dilflculty.  If  it  was  a  common  case  it 
would  be  nothing !  but  to  keep  back  a  per- 
son like  me-^a  rare  avia  in  terris — is  a  sin 
that  requires  a  great  deal  of  interest  with 
the  Pope  to  have  absolved." 

"Heaven  above  forgive  mel"  exclaimed 
the  artless  girl.  "In  that  case  I  wouldn't 
for  the  riches  of  the  wide  earth  stand  be- 
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tween you  and  God.  But  1  didn't  know 
that  before,  Denis ;  and  if  you  had  tould 
me,  I  think,  sooner  than  git  into  sich  a 
ain,  I'd  keep  down  my  love  for  you,  even 
although  my  heart  should  break. ''^ 
"Poor  darling,"  said  Denis,  taking  her 

Eassive  hand  in  his,  "  and  would  it  go  so 
ard  with  you  ?    Br«ak  your  heart  1    Do 
you  love  me  so  well  as  that,  Susan  ?" 

Susan's  eyes  t'lrnec'.  upon  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  t>:-:'  tears  which  his  question 
drew  forth  ga\  ?  it  a  full  and  touching  re- 
ply. She  uttered  not  a  word,  but  after  a 
few  brief  sobs  wiped  her  eyes,  and  endea- 
vored to  compose  her  feelings. 

Denis  felt  the  influence  of  her  emotions ; 
he  remained  silent  for  a  short  time,  during 
which,  however,  ambition  drew  in  the 
background  all  those  dimly  splendid 
visions  that  asssociate  themselves  with 
the  sacerdotal  functions,  in  a  country  where 
the  people  place  no  bounds  to  the  spiritual 
powers  of  their  pastors. 

"  Susan,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, "  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  Christian 
and  a  hathen  ?" 

"Between  a  Christam  an'  a  hathen? 
Why  aren't  all  hathens  sinners  f" 

"  Very  right.  Faith,  Susan,  you  would 
have  shone  at  the  classics.  You  see,  d^ 
leeta  cordis  met  or,  eordi  meo,  for  either  Is 
good  grammar— you  see,  Susan,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Christian  and  a  hathen  is 
this:— a  Christian  bears  disappointments 
with  fortitude — with  what  is  denomina- 
ted Christian  fortitude;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  a  hathen  doesn't  bear  disappoint- 
ments at  all.  Now,  Susan,  it  would  cut  me 
to  the  heart  to  find  that  you  would  become 
a  hathen  on  this  touching  and  trying  occa- 
sion." 

"  I'll  pray  to  God,  Denis.  Isn't  that  the 
way  to  act  under  afflictions  ?" 

"  Decidedly.  There  is  no  other  legiti- 
mate mode  of  quelling  a  heartache.  Aiid, 
Susan,  when  you  go  to  supplication,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  mention  my  name — no, 
not  yet ;  but  if  I  was  once  consecrated  you 
might  However,  it  is  better  to  sink  this ; 
say  nothing  about  me  when  you  pray,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  you  have  as  much 
influence  above — super  astra — as  I  have. 
There  is  one  argument  which  I  am  anxious 
to  press  upon  you.  It  is  a  very  simple  but 
a  very  respectable  one  after  all.  I  am  not 
all  Ireland.  You  will  find  excellent  good 
husbands  even  in  this  parish.  There  is,  as 
the  old  proverb  says,  as  good  fish  in  the 
aay  as  ever  were  caught  Do  you  catch 
one  of  them.  For  me,  Susan,  the  vine- 
yard claims  me  jl  must,  as  I  said,  c  ulti- 
vate  the  grape.  We  must  consequently— 
hem!— we  must— hem t  heml  — conse- 

?[uently  strive  to  forget— hem  1— I  say,  to 
orget  each  other.    It  is  a  trial— I  know— 


a  desperate  visitation,  poor  fawn,  upon 
your  feelings;  but,  as  I  said,  destiny  will 
be  triumphant  What  is  decreed,  is  de- 
creed—I must  go  to  Maynooth." 

Susan  rose,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with 
an  indignant  sense  of  the  cold-blooded 
manner  in  which  he  advised  her  to  select 
another  husband.  She  was  an  illiterate 
gh:l,  but  the  purity  ot  her  feeling  supplied 
the  delicacy  which  reading  and  a  know- 
ledge of  more  refined  society  would  have 
given  her. 

"  Is  it  from  your  lips,  Denis,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  hear  sich  a  mane  and  low-minded 
advice?  Or  do  you  think  that  with  my 
weak,  and  I  now  see,  foolish  heart,  settled 
upon  you,  I  could  turn  round  and  fix  my 
love  upon  the  first  that  might  axe  me  ? 
Denis,  vou  promised  before  God  to  be 
mine,  and  mine  only ;  you  often  said  and 
swore  that  you  loved  me  above  any  human 
being;  but  now  I  see  that  you  intended  to 
lead  me  into  disgrace,  for  indeed,  and  be- 
fore God,  1  don't  think— I  don't— don't— 
believe  that  you  ever  loved  me." 

A  burst  of  grief,  mingled  with  indigna- 
tion and  affliction,  followed  the  words  she 
had  uttered.  Denis  felt  himself  called  upon 
for  a  vmdication.  and  he  was  resolved  to 
give  it. 

"Susan,"  he  returned,  "your  imagina- 
tion Is  erroneous.  By  all  the  classical  au- 
thors th<it  ever  were  written,  you  are  anti- 
podially  opposed  to  facts.  What  harm  is 
there,  seeing  that  you  and  I  can  never  be 
joined  in  wedlock — what  harm  is  there,  I 
say,  in  recommending  you  another 
husb " 

Susan  would  hear  no  more.  She  gathered 
up  her  stocking  and  ball  of  thread,  placed 
them  in  her  apron,  went  into  her  father's 
house,  shut  and  bolted  the  door,  and  gave 
way  to  violent  grief.  All  this  occurred  in 
a  moment,  and  Denis  found  himself 
excluded. 

He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  part  from 
her  in  anger ;  so,  after  havmg  attempted  to 
look  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  and 
applied  his  eye  in  vain  to  the  window,  he 
at  length  spoke. 

"  Is  there  anybody  within  but  yourself, 
Susv?" 

He  received  no  reply. 

"  I  say,  Susy— d^Eecfti  jwteiitutis  mea — 
touching  the  recouunendation — now  don't 
be  crying — touching  the  recommendation 
of  another  husband,  by  all  the  classics  that 
ever  were  mistranslated,  I  meant  nothine 
but  the  purest  of  consolation.  If  I  di<^ 
may  I  be  reduced  to  primeval  and  aborigi- 
nal ignorance!  But  you  know  yourself, 
that  they  never  pro8])ered  who  prevented 
a  ra/ra  avis  like  me  from  entering  the  church 
— from  laboring  in  the  vineyard,  and  culti- 
vating the  grape.    Don't  be  hathenish ;  but 
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act  with  a  philosophy  suitable  to  so  digni- 
fied an  occasion— Farewell !  Maete  virtute, 
and  be  firm.     I  swear  agam  by  all  the 

clflftfl  ** 

The  appearance  of  a  neighbor  caused 
him  to  cut  short  his  oath.  tJednsc  that  tiie 
man  approached  the  house,  be  drew  off, 
and  returned  home,  more  seriously  attectcd 
by  Susan's  agitation  than  he  was  willing 
to  admit  even  to  himself. 

This  triumph  over  his  affection  was,  in 
fact,  only  the  conquest  of  one  passion  over 
another.  His  attachment  to  Susan  Connor 
was  certainly  sincere,  and  ere  the  prospects 
of  his  enterine  Maynooth  were  unex- 
pectedly brought  near  him,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Father  Finnerty,  his  secret 
purpose  all  along  had  been  to  enter  with 
her  into  the  state  of  matrimony,  rather 
than  into  the  church.  Ambition,  howtver, 
is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  powerful 
principle  of  human  conauct,  and  so  Denny 
found  it.  Although  his  unceremonious 
abandonment  of  Susan  appeared  heartless 
and  cruel,  yet  it  wias  not  effected  on  his 
part  without  profound  sorrow  and  remorse. 
The  two  principles,  "Wheu  they  began  to 
struggle  in  his  heart  for  sujjremacy,  re- 
sembled the  rival  destinies  of  Csesar  and 
Mark  Anthony.  Love  declined  in  the 
presence  of  ambition ;  and  this,  in  propor- 
tion as  all  the  circumstances  calculated  to 
work  upon  the  strong  imagination  of  a 
young  man  naturally  fond  of  power,  began 
to  assume  an  appearance  of  reality.  To  be 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  bona  fide 
priest;  to  possess  unlimited  sway  over 
the  fears  and  principles  of  the  people; 
to  be  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  to 
tia  knew  not  what  extent;  and  to  en- 
joy himself  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Father  Finnerty  and  his  curate  do, 
in  the  full  swing  of  convivial  pleasm-e, 
upon  the  ample  hospitality  of  those  who, 
in  addition  to  this,  were  ready  to  kiss  the 
latchet  of  his  shoes — were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  no  inconsiderable  motives  in  in- 
fluencing the  conduct  of  a  person  reared  in 
an  humble  condition  of  life.  The  claims 
of  poor  Susan,  her  modesty,  her  attach- 
ment, and  her  beauty — were  all  insufliclent 
to  prevail  against  such  a  host  of  oppr>sing 
motives;  and  the  consequence,  though 
bitter,  and  subversive  of  her  happiness, 
was  a  final  determiiitition  on  the  part  of 
Denny,  to  acquaint  her,  with  a  Und  of 
ex-oflido  formality,  that  all  intercourse 
upon  the  subject  of  their  mutual  attach- 
ment must  cease  between  them.  Notwith- 
standing his  boasted  knowledge,  however, 
he  was  ignornant  of  sentiment,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  confined  himself,  as  I  have 
intimated,  to  a  double  species  of  argumept ; 
that  is  to  say,  first,  the  danger  and  sin  of 
opposing  the  wishes  of  the  church  which 


had  claimed  him,  as  he  said,  to  labor  in 
the  vineyard ;  and  secondly,  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  there  wore  plenty  of  good  hus- 
bands besides  himidf  in  the  world,  from 
some  one  of  whicli,  he  informed  her,  he 
had  no  doubt,  she  could  be  accommodated. 

In  the  meantime,  her  image,  meek,  and 
fair,  and  uncomplaining,  would  from  time^ 
to  time  glide  into  his  imagination ;  and  the 
melody  of  her  voice  send  its  music  once< 
more  to  his  vacillating  heart.  He  usually 
paused  then,  and  ahxiost  considered  him- 
self under  the  influeace  of  a  dream ;  but 
ambition,  with  Its  train  of  shadowy  honors, 
would  immediately  present  itself,  and  Susan 
was  again  forgotten. 

When  he  rejoined  the  company,  to  whom 
he  liad  given  the  slip,  he  found  them  all 
gone,  extrfspt  about  six  or  eight  whom  his 
father  had  compelled  to  stop  for  dinner. 
His  mind  was  now  much  lighter  than  it 
had  been  before  his  interview  with  Susan, 
nor  were  his  spirits  at  all  depressed  by 
perceiving  that  a  new  knife  and  fork  lay 
glittering  upon  the  dresser  for  his  o«vn  par- 
ticulw  use. 

''Why,  thin,  where  have  you  been  all  this 
time,"  said  the  father,  "  an'  we  wantin'  ta 
know  whether  you'd  like  the  mutton  to  be 
boiled  or  roasted  ?" 

"I  was  solDoquising  in  the  glen  below.'* 
replied  Denny,  once  more  resuming  his 
pedantry,  "  meditating  upon  the  transpa- 
rency of  all  human  events;  but  as  for  th& 
beef  and  mutton,  I  advise  you  to  boil  the 
beef,  and  roast  the  muton,  or  vice  versa^ 
to  boil  the  mutton,  and  roast  the  beef. 
But  I  persave  my  mother  has  anticipated 
me,  and  boiled  them  both  with  that  flitch 
of  bacon  that's  playing  the  vagrant  in  the 
big  pot  there.  Tria  juneta  in  uno,  as 
Horace  says  in  the  Bpodes,  when  expa- 
tiating upon  the  Roman  emperors — <     m !" 

"  Misther  Denis,"  said  one  of  tho^it  pre- 
sent,*' maybe  you'd  tell  us  upon  the  watch, 
what  the  hour  is,  if  you  plasc ,  Sir ;  myself 
can  never  know  right  at  all,  except  bv  the 
shadow  of  the  sun  from  the  comer  of  our 
own  gavel." 

"Why,"  replied  Denis,  pulling  it  out 
with  much  pomp  of  manner,  "  it's  just 
half -past  two  to  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and 
a  few  seconds." 

"  Why  thin  what  a  quare  thing  entirely 
a  watch  is,"  the  other  continued;  "now 
what  makes  you  hould  it  to  your  ear, 
Misther  Denis,  if  you  plase  ?" 

"  The  efficient  cause  of  that,  Larry,  is, 
that  Uie  drum  of  the  ear,  you  persave— the 
drum  of  the  ear — is  enabled  to  catch  the 
intonations  produced  by  the  machineiy  of 
its  internal  operations — otherwise  the  tact 
of  applying  it  to  tbe  ear  would  be  unneces- 
sary—altogether unnecessary." 

"Dear  me!  see  what  it  is  to  have  the 
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knowledge, any  way!  But  isn't  it  quare 
Low  it  moves  of  itself  like  a  livin'  crathur  ? 
How  is  that,  Misther  Denis  ?" 

"  Wtiy,  Larry,^— eliem— you  see  the  mo- 
tiona  of  it  are— that  is — the  works  or  o^r- 
tions,  are  all  continually  going ;  and  sure 
it  is  from  that  explanation  that  we  say  a 
watch  goM  well.  That's  more  than  you 
ever  knew  before,  Larry." 

"Indeed  it  surely  is,  Sir,  vo!  is  much 
oblaged  to  you,  Misther  Denis ;  sure  if  I 
ever  come  to  wear  a  watch  in  my  fob,  I'll 
know  something  about  it,  anyhow." 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  Denis  was 
learned  and  consequential  as  ever;  his 
friends,  /hen  their  hearts  were  opened  by 
his  father's  hospitality,  all  promised  him 
substantial  aid  in  money,  and  in  presents 
of  such  article?  ^  they  supposed  might  be 
serviceable  to  him  in  Maynooth.  Denny 
received  their  profiers  of  support  with  suit- 
able dignity  and  gratitude.  A  scene  of 
bustle  .and  preparation  now  commenced 
among  them,  nor  was  Denny  himself  the 
least  engaged ;  for  it  somehow  happened, 
that  notwithstanding  his  profound  erudi- 
tion, he  felt  it  necessary  to  read  night  and 
day  in  order  to  pass  with  more  eclat  the 
examination  which  he  had  to  stand  before 
the  bishop  ere  his  appointment  to  May- 
nooth. This  ordeal  was  to  occur  upon  a 
day  fixed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  ensumg 
mouth ;  and  indeed  Dennis  occupied  as 
much  of  the  intervening  period  in  study 
as  his  circumstances  would  permit.  His 
situation  was,  at  this  crisis,  certai.nly  pecu- 
liiU*.  Every  person  related  to  him  in  the 
slightest  degree  contrived  to  revive  their 
lationship;  his  former  schoolfollows,  on 
hearing  that  he  was  actually  destined  to  be 
of  the  church,  renewed  their  acquaintance 
with  biiD,  and  those  who  bad  been  servants 
to  his  father,  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
him  upon  the  strength  of  that  fact  I^o 
child,  to  the  remotest  shade  of  afilnlty,  was 
born,  for  which  he  did  not  stand  god 
father;  nieces  and  nephews  thickened 
about  him,  all  with  remarkable  talents, 
and  many  of  them,  particularly  of  the 
nieces,  Gaid  to  be  exceedingly  genteel — 
very  thrifty  ^or  their  ages,  and  likely  to 
make  excellent  housekeepers.  A  strom; 
likeness  to  himself  was  also  pointed  out  in 
the  features  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom 
had  his  bom  nose— another  his  eyes— and 
a  third  again  had  his  brave  high-flown  way 
with  him.  In  short,  he  began  to  feel  some 
of  the  inconveniences  of  greatness;  and, 
like  it,  to  be  surrounded  by  cringing  ser- 
vility and  meanness.  When  he  went  to 
chapel  he  was  beset,  and  followed  from 
place  to  place,  by  a  retinue  of  friends  who 
were  all  anxious  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  his  notice. 
It  was  the  same  thing  in  fair  or  market ; 


they  contended  with  each  other  who  should 
do  him  most  honor,  or  aficH'd  to  him  and 
his  father's  immediate  family  the  most 
costly  treat,  accompanied  by  the  grossest 
expressions  of  flattery.  Every  male  infant 
bom  amonjg  them  was  Cfdled  Dionysius ; 
and  every  female  one  Susan,  after  his  fa- 
vorite sister.  All  this,  to  a  lad  like  Denis, 
already  remarkable  for  his  vanity,  was 
very  trying ;  or  rather,  it  absolutely  turned 
bis  brain,  and  made  him  probably  as  finish- 
ed a  specimen  of  pride,  self-conceit,  and 
domineering  arrogance,  mingled  with  a 
kind  of  lurking  humorous  contempt  for 
his  cringing  relations,  as  could  be  display- 
ed in  the  person  of  some  shallow  but 
knavish  prime  ministei-,  surrounded  by  his 
selfish  sycophants,  whom  he  encourages 
and  despises. 

At  home  he  was  idolised — overwhelmed 
with  respect  and  deference.  The  slightest 
intimation  of  his  wish  was  a  command  to 
them;  the  beef,  and  fowl,  and  mutton, 
were  at  hand  in  all  the  variety  of  culinary 
skill,  and  not  a  soul  in  the  house  durst  lay 
a  hand  upon  his  knife  and  fork  but  him- 
self. In  the  morning,  when  the  family 
were  to  be  seen  around  the  kitchen  table 
at  their  plain  but  substantial  breakfast, 
Denis  was  lording  it  in  solitary  greatness 
over  an  excellent  breakfast  of  tea  and  eggs 
in  another  room. 

It  was  now,  too,  that  the  khig's  English, 
as  well  as  the  mutton,  was  carved  and 
hacked  to  some  purpose ;  epithets  prodigi- 
ously long  and  foreign  to  the  purpose  were 
pressed  into  his  conversation,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  those  to  whom  he 
spoke  could  not  understand  them ;  but  the 
principal  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  study.  The  bishop,  he  had  beard,  was 
a  sound  scholar,  and  exceedingly  Bcrupu^^r 
ous  in  recommending  any  to  Maynooth 
except  such  as  were  well  versed  in  the  pre- 
paratoiy  course,  independently  of  this, 
he  was  anxious,  he  said,  to  distinguish  him- 
selt  in  his  examination,  and,  if  possible,  to 
sustain  as  high  character  with  the  bishop 
and  his  fellow-students,  as  he  did  among 
the  peasantry  of  his  own  neighborhood. 

At  length  the  day  approached.  The 
bishop's  residence  was  not  distant  more 
a  few  hours'  ride,  and  he  would  hav^  suf- 
ficient time  to  arrive  there,  pass  his  exam- 
ination, and  return  in  time  for  dinner.  On 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  old  Denis  invited 
Father  Finnerty,  his  curate,  and  about  a 
dozen  relations  and  friends,  to  dine  with 
him  the  next  day;  when— Denis  having 
surmounted  the  last  obstacle  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  hopes— their  hearts  could 
open  without  a  single  reflection  to  check 
the  exuberance  of  their  pride,  hospitality 
and  happiness. 

I  have  often  said  to  a\y  frienda,  and  I 
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now  repeat  it  in  print,  that  after  all,  there 
is  no  people  bound  up  so  strongly  to  each 
other  by  the  ties  of  domestic  life,  as  the 
Irish.    On  the  night  which  preceded  this 

toyous  and  important  day,  a  spirit  of  silent 
mt  tender  affection  dwelt  in  every  heart 
of  the  O'Shaughnessys.  The  great  point 
of  interest  was  Denis.  He  himself  was 
serious,  and  evidently  labored  under  that 
strong  anxiety  so  natural  to  a  youth  in  his 
circumstances.  A  Roman  Oatholic  bishop, 
too,  is  a  personage  looked  upon  by  the 
people  with  a  kind  of  feeling  that  embodies 
m  It  awe,  reverence,  and  fear.  TIiough,in 
this  country,  an  humble  man  possessing 
neither  the  rank  in  society,  outward  splen- 
dor, nor  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  wealth 
and  pomp  which  characterise  a  prelate  of 
the  Established  Church ;  yet  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  gloomy  dread,  and  sense 
of  formidable  power  with  which  they  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  submissive  peasan- 
try, immeasurably  surpass  the  more  legi- 
timate influence  which  any  Jfrotestant 
dignitary  could  exercise  over  those  who 
stand,  with  respect  to  him,  in  a  more  ra- 
tional and  independent  position. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Denis,  who 
practised  upon  ignorant  people  that  petty 
despotism  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable, 
should  now,  on  coming  in  contact  with 
great  spiritual  authority,  adopt  Ids  own 
principles,  and   relapse  from   the  proud 

gedant  into  the  cowardly  slave.  True  it 
that  he  presented  a  most  melancholy 
specimen  of  independence  in  a  crisis  where 
moral  courage  was  so  necess  ry ;  but  his 
dread  of  the  coming  day  was  judiciously 
locked  up  in  his  own  bosom.  His  silence  and 
apprehension  were  imputed  to  the  work- 
ings of  a  mind  learnedly  engaged  in  arrang- 
ing the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  with  which 
it  was  so  abundantly  stocked ;  his  moody 
picture  of  the  bishop  s  brow ;  his  reflection 
tliat  he  was  going  before  so  sacred  a  per- 
son, as  a  candidate  fcr  the  church,  with 
his  heart  yet  redoleat  of  earthly  affec- 
tion for  Susan  Connor;  his  apprehension 
that  the  bishop's  spiritual  scent  might 
sagaciously  smell  it  out,  were  all  put  down 
by  the  family  to  the  credit  of  uncommon 
learning,  which,  as  bis  mother  observed 
truly,  "  often  makes  men  doquare  things." 
His  embarrassments,  however,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  ascribed  by  them  to  wrong 
causes,  endeared  him  more  to  their  heart 
than  ever.  Because  bespoke  little,  neither 
the  usual  noise  norl)ustle  of  a  large  family 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  house ;  every 
word  was  uttered  that  evening  in  a  low 
tone,  at  once  expressive  of  tendemecB  and 
respect.  The  family  supper  was  tea,  in 
compliment  to  Denis ;  aiid  they  all  partook 
of  it  with  him.  Nothing  humbles  the  mind 
and  gives  the  natural  feelings  their  full 


sway,  so  well  as  a  struggle  in  life,  or  the 
appearance  of  its  approach. 

"Denis,"  said  the  father,  "the  time  will 
come  when  we  won't  have  you  at  all  among 
us;  but,  thank  goodness,  you'll  be  in  a 
betther  place." 

Denis  heard  him  not,  and  consequently 
made  no  reply. 

"They  say  Maynewth's  a  tryin'  place,, 
too,"  he  continued,  "  an'  I'd  be  sorry  to  see 
him  pulled  down  to  an  atomy,  like  some  of 
the  scarecrows  that  come  out  of  it  I  hope 
you'll  bear  it  betther." 

"Do  you  speak  to  me?"  said  Denis,, 
awaking  out  of  a  reverie. 

" I  do,  fir"  replied  the  father ;  and  as 
he  uttered  the  words  the  son  perceived  that 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  affectionate  sorrow  and  pride. 

The  youth  was  then  in  a  serious  mood,, 
free  from  the  dommion  of  that  learned 
rrktnia  under  which  he  had  so  frequently 
signalized  himself :  the  sorrow  of  hia  father,, 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  deep  affection 
and  unceasing  kindness  which  he  had  ever 
experienced  from  him,  joined  to  a  recollec- 
tion of  their  former  friendly  disputes  and 
companionship,  touched  Denny  to  the 
quick.  But  tiie  humility  with  which  he 
applied  to  him  the  epithet  sir,  touched  him 
most.  What !  t  houicht  he— ou^ht  my  affec- 
tionate father  to  be  thrown  to  such  a  dis- 
tance from  a  son,  who  owes  everything  to 
his  love  and  goodness !  The  thought  of 
his  stooping  so  humbly  before  him  smote 
the  boy's  heart,  and  the  tears  glistened  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  you  have  been  kind 
and  good  to  me,  beyond  my  deserts ;  surely 
then  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  address  me 
in  that  manner,  as  if  we  were  both  strangers. 
Nor  while  I  am  with  you,  shall  any  of  you 
so  address  me.  Remember  that  I  am  still 
your  son  and  their  brother." 

The  natural  affection  displayed  in  this 
speech  soon  melted  the  whole  fainilv  into 
tears — ^not  excepting  Denis  himself,  who 
felt  that  grief  which  we  experience  when 
about  to  be  separated  for  the  first  time  from 
those  we  love. 

"  Come  over,  avoumeen,"  said  hi?  mother, 
drying  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her 
check  apron : "  come  over,  acushla  machree, 
an'  sit  beside  me ;  sure  although  we're  sorry 
for  you,  Denis,  it's  proud  our  hearts  are  of 
you,  an'  good  right  we  have,  a  suilishf 
Come  over,  an'  let  me  be  near  you  as  long^ 
aslcan,  any  way." 

Denis  placed  himself  beside  her,  and  the 
proud  mother  drew  his  head  over  upon  her 
bosom,  and  bedewed  his  face  with  a  gtish 
of  ttiars. 

"  They  say,"  she  observed,  "  that  it's  sin- 
ful to  shed  tears  when  there's  no  occasion 
for  grief;  but  I  hope  it's  no  sin  to  cry 
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when  one's  heart  is  full  of  somethin'  that 
•  brings  tbem  to  one's  eyes,  whether  they 
will  or  not." 

"  Mave,"  said  the  father,  "  I'U  miss  him 
more  nor  any  of  you :  but  sure  he'll  often 
send  letters  to  us  from  Maynewtb,  to  tell 
us  how  he's  gettin'  on ;  an'  we'll  be  proud 
enough,  never  fear." 

"  You'll  miss  me,  Deuis,"  said  his  favor- 
ite sister,  who  was  also  called  Susan ;  "  for 
you'll  find  no  one  in  Maynewth  that  will 
keep  your  linen  so  white  as  I  did :  but 
never  fear,  I'll  be  always  knittin'  you  stock- 
ins  ;  and  every  year  I'll  make  you  half-a- 
dozen  shirts,  au'  you'll  think  them  more 
natural  nor  other  shirts,  when  you  know 
they  came  from  your  own  home — from 
them  that  you  love  1    Won't  you,  Denis  ?" 

"  I  will,  Susy :  and  I  will  love  the  shirts 
for  the  sakt!  of  the  hands  that  made  them." 

"  And  I  won't  allow  Susy  Connor  to  help 
me  as  she  used  to  do ;  they'll  be  uU  Alley's 
sewin'  an'  mine." 

"  The  poor  colleen— listen  to  her  1"  ex- 
claimed ihe  aiiectionate  father:  "indeed 
you  will.  Susy ;  ay,  and  hem  his  cravats, 
that  we'll  send  him  ready  made^on'  all." 

"Yes,"  replied  Denis;  "but  as  to  Susy 
Connor — hem — why,  upon  considera — he — 
hem— upon  second  thuughtt<,  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  prevent  her  from  helping 
you ;  she's  a  neighbor's  daughter,  and  a 
well-wisher,  of  whose  prosperity  ia  life  I'd 
id  ways  wish  to  hear." 

"  The  poor  girl's  very  bad  in  her  health 
for  the  last  three  weeks,"  observed  his  other 
sister,  Alley :  "  she  has  lost  her  appetite,  an' 
is  cast  down  entirely  m  her  spirits.  You 
ought  to  go  an'  see  her,  Denis,  before  you 
set  out  for  the  college,  if  it  was  only  on 
her  dacent  father's  account.  When  1  was 
tellin'  her  yesterday  that  you  wor  to  get 
the  bishop's  letter  for  Maynewth  to-mor- 
row, she  was  in  so  poor  a  state  of  health 
that  she  nearly  fainted.  I  had  to  give  her 
a  drink  of  wather,  and  sprinkle  her  face 
with  it.  Well,  she's  a  purty  crathur  an'  a 
good  girl,  an'  was  always  that,  dear 
Inowsl" 

''Denis  achree,"  said  his  mother,  some- 
what alarmed,  "  are  you  any  way  unwell? 
Why  your  heart's  batln'  like  a' new  catched 
chicken!  Are  you  sick,  acushla;  or  are 
you  used  to  this?" 

"  It  won't  signify,"  replied  Denis,  gently 
raismg  himself  from  his  mother's  arms ;  "I 
will  sit  up,  mother ;  it's  but  a  sudden  stroke 
or  two  of  tremor  cordis,  produced  probably 
by  having  my  mind  too  much  upon  one 
oldect." 

"  I  think,"  said  his  father,  "  he  will  be  the 
betther  of  a  little  drop  of  the  iM)teen  mado 
into  punch,  an'  for  that  matter  we  can  all 
take  a  sup  of  it ;  ta  there's  no  one  here  but 


ourselves,  we  will  have  it  snug  and  com- 
fortable." 

Nothing  resembles  an  April  day  more 
than  the  general  disposition  of  the  Irish 
people.  When  old  Denis's  proposal  for  the 
punch  was  madc,the  gloom  which  hung  over 
the  familv — originating,  as  it  did,  more  in 
joy  tban  in  sorrow — soon  began  to  disap- 
pear. Their  countenances  gradually  bright- 
ened, by  and  by  mirth  stole  out,  and  ere 
the  punch  had  accomplished  its  first  round, 
laughter,  and  jest,  and  good -humor — oach, 
in  consequence  of  the  occasion,  more  buoy- 
ant and  vivacious  than  usual,  weie  in  fiUl 
play.  Denis  himself,  when  animated  by 
the  unexcised  liquor,  threw  off  his  dijec- 
tion,  and  ere  the  night  was  half  spent, 
found  himself  in  the  highest  region  of  pe- 
dantry. 

**  I  would  not,"  said  he,  "  turn  my  back 
upon  any  other  candidate  In  the  province, 
in  point  of  preparatory  excellence  and 
ardency  of  imagination.  I  say,  sitting  here 
beside  you,  my  worthy  and  logical  father, 
I  would  not  retrograde  from  any  candidate 
for  the  honors  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  province — in  the  kingdom — in  Europe ; 
and  It  is  not  improbable  but  T  might  pro- 
gnidiate  another  step,  and  say  Christendom 
at  large.  And  now  What's  a  candidate  ? 
Father,  you  have  some  apprehension  in 
you,  and  are  a  passable  second-hand  con- 
troversialist— what's  a  candidate?  Will 
you  tell  me?" 

"  I  give  it  up,  Denis ;  but  you'll  tell  us." 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  Candidate  signi- 
fies a  man  dressed  in  fustian ;  it  comes  from 
candidus,  which  is  partly  Greek,  partly 
Latin,  and  partly  Hebrew.  It  was  the 
learned  designation  for  Irish  linen,  too, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  in 
great  request  at  Home;  but  it  was  changed 
to  signify  fustian,  because  it  was  found  that 
everything  a  man  promised  on  becoming  a 
candidate  for  any  office,  turned  out  to  be 
only  fustian  when  he  got  It." 

"Denis,  avourneen,"  said  bis  mother, 
"  the  greatest  comfort  myself  has  is  to  be 
thinkln'  that  when  yon're  a  priest,  you  can 
b<;  savin'  masses  for  my  poor  sinful  snwl." 

"  Yes,  there  is  undoubtedly  comfort  in 
that  reflection ;  and  depend  upon  it,  my 
dear  mother,  that  I'll  be  sure  to  dineh  your 
masses  in  the  surest  mode.  I'll  not  fly  over 
them  like  Camilla  across  a  fleld  of  potato 
oats,  without  discommoding  a  single  stalk, 
as  too  many  of  my  worthy  brethren — I 
mane  as  too  many  of  those  whose  worthy 
brother  I  soon  will  be— do  in  this  present 
vear  of  grace.  I'm  no  fool  at  tlie  Latin, 
but,  as  I'm  an  unworthy  candidate  for  May- 
nooth,  I  cacnot  even  understand  every  fif- 
teenth word  they  say  when  reading  mass, 
independently   of  the  utter   ^corn    with 
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TTbich  Ihey  treat  those  two  scholastic  old 
worthies,  caDed  Syntax  and  Prosody." 

"  Denis,"  said  the  father, "  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  delight  than  to  be  ])re8ent 
at  your  first  mass,  an'  your  first  sarmon ; 
an'  next  to  that  would  1  like  to  b«  stumpin' 
about  wid  a  dacent  stafi  in  my  hand,  may- 
be wid  a  bit  of  silver  on  the  head  of  it, 
takin'  care  of  your  place  when  you'd  have 
a  pariah. 

"At  all  events,  if  you're  not  with  me, 
father,  I'll  keep  you  comfortable  wherever 
you'll  be,  whether  in  this  worl-l  or  the 
other ;  for,  plase  goodness,  I'll  have  some 
influence  in  both.  When  I  get  a  parish, 
however,  it  is  not  improbable  that  I  may 
have  occasion  to  see  company ;  the  neigh- 
boring gentlemen  will  be  apt  to  relish  my 
society,  particularly  those  who  are  addicted 
to  conviviality ;  and  our  object  will  be  to 
render  ourselves  as  populous  as  possible; 
now,  whether  in  that  case  it  would  he  com- 
patible—but never  fear,  father,  whilst  I 
have  the  means,  you  or  one  of  the  family 
shall  never  want." 

"  Will  you  let  the  people  be  far  behind 
in  their  dues,  Denis?"  inquired  Brian. 

"  No,  no— leave  that  point  to  my  man- 
agement. Depend  upon  it,  I'll  have  them 
like  mice  before  me — ready  to  run  into  the 
first  auger-hole  they  meet  I'll  collect  lotu 
of  oats,  and  get  as  much  yam  every  year 
as  would  clothe  three  regiments  of  militlH, 
or  for  that  matther,  of  dragoons.  I'll  ap- 
point my  stationB,  too,  in  the  snuggest 
farmers'  houses  in  the  parish,  just  as  Father 
Finnertv,  our  worthy  parochial  priest,  in- 
geniously contrives  to  do.  And,  to  revert 
secondarily  to  the  collection  of  the  oats, 
I'll  talk  liberally  to  the  Protestant  Bod- 
daghs;  give  the  Presbyterians  a  learned 
homily  fioon  civil  and  religious  freedom ; 
make  hard  hits  with  them  at  that  Incubus, 
the  Established  Church;  and.  never  fear, 
but  I  shall  fill  bag  after  bag  with  good  com 
from  many  of  both  creeds. 

"  That,"  said  Brian, "  will  be  given'  them 
the  bag  to  hold  in  aimest." 

"  No,  Brian,  but  it  wUl  be  makhi'  them 
fill  the  bag  when  I  hold  it,  which  will  be 
better  still." 

"  But,"  said  Susan,  "  who'll  keep  house 
for  you?  Tou  know  that  a  priest  can't 
live  without  a  housekeeper." 

"  That,  Susy,"  replied.Denis, "  is,  and  will 
be  the  most  diflBciilt  point  on  which  to  ac- 
complish amrthiiig  like  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination. 1  have  nieces  enough,  however. 
There's  Jt*eter  Pinnigan's  eldest  da'ughter, 
Mary,  and  Hugh  Tracy's  Ailsey— (to  whom 
he  added  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  more)— 
together  with  several  yet  to  be  endowed 
with  existence,  all  of  whom  will  be  brisk 
candidates  for  thft  situation." 


"  I  don't  think,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  "  that  you'll  fiver  get  any  one  wljo'd* 
be  more  comfortable  about  you  nor  your 
own  ould  mother.  What  do  you  think  of 
takin'  myself,  Denis  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  consider  tlio  accomplishments 
in  the  culinary  art— in  re  vel  in  arte  eulina- 
lia — which  will  be  necessary  for  my  house- 
keeper to  know.  How  would  you,  for  iu- 
st(uice,  dress  a  dinner  for  the  bishop,  if  he 
happened  to  pay  me  a  visit,  a«  you  may  be 
certain  he  will?  How  would  you  make 
pies  and  puddings,  and  disport  your  fancy 
through  all  the  varieties  of  roast  and  boil  ? 
How  would  you  dress  a  fowl  that  it  would 
stand  upon  a  dish  as  if  it  was  goin^  to 
dance  a  hornpipe  ?  How  would  you  aipal- 
uamate  the  different  gevera  of  wine  with 
boiling  fluid  and  crystallized  saccharine 
matter?  How  would  you  dispose  of  the 
various  dishes  upon  the  table  according  to 
high  life  and  mathematics  ?  Wouldn't  you 
be  too  old  to  bathe  my  feet  when  I'd  be 
unwell  ?  Wouldn't  you  be  too  old  to  bring 
me  my  whey  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  Td 
awake,  perhaps  with  a  severe  head-ache, 
after  the  'plenary  indulgence  of  a  clerical 
compotation?  Wouldn  t  you  be  too  old  to 
sit  up  till  the  middle  of  th«  nocturnal  hour, 
awaiting  my  arrival  home  ?  Wouldu'  t  you 
be " 

"Hut,  tut,  that's  enough,  Denny,  I'd 
never  do  at  all.  No,  no,  but  I'll  sit  a  clane, 
dacent  ould  womati  in  the  corner  upon 
a  chair  that  you'll  get  made  for  me. 
There  I'll  be  wid  my  pipe  and  tobacco, 
smokin'  at  my  ase,  chaltin'  to  the  sarvints, 
and  sometimes  discoorsin'  the  neighbors 
that'll  come  to  inquire  for  you,  when 
they'll  be  sittln'  iu  the  kitchen  waitin'  till 
you  get  through  your  office.  Jist  let  me 
have  that,  Dinny  achOra,  and  I'll  be  as 
happy  as  the  day's  long." 

"  And  I  on  the  other  side,"  said  his 
father,  naturally  enough  struck  with  the 
happy  simplicity  of  the  picture  which  iiis 
wife  drew,  "  on  the  other  side,  Mave,  a 
snug,  dacent  orld  man,  chattin'  to  you 
across  the  fire,  pruud  to  see  the  bishop  an' 
the  gintlemea  about  him.  An'  I  wouldn't 
ax  tu  be  taken  into  the  parlour  at  all,  ex- 
cept, maybe,  when  there  would  be  nobody 
there  but  yourself,  Denis ;  an'  that  yotu: 
another  an'  I  would  go  into  the  parlour  to 
get  a  glass  of  punch,  or  if  it  could  be  spar- 
ed, a  fittle  taste  of  wine  for  novelty." 

"And  so  you  shall  both  of  you— vou, 
father,  at  one  side  of  the  hob,  ana  my 
mother  here  at  the  other,  the  king  and 
queen  of  my  culiuarian  dominions.  But 
practise  taciturnity  a  little— I'm  visited  by 
the  muse,  and  must  indulge  in  a  strain  ot 
vocal  melody— hem— 'tis  a  few  lines  of  my 
own  composure,  the  offspring  of  a  moihent 
of  inspiration  by  the  nine  female  Helicon- 
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inns;  but  before  I  incipiate,  here's  to  my 
own  celebrity  to-morrow,  and  afterwards 
all  your  healths !" 

fle  then  proceeded  to  sing  in  his  best 
stvlc  a  song  composed,  as  he  said,  by  him- 
self, but  which,  as  the  composition  was 
ratber  an  eccentric  one,  we  decline  giving. 

"  Denis,"  said  his  brother,  "  you'll  have 
great  sport  at  the  Stations-" 

"  Yes,  Brian,  most  inimitable  specimen 
of  fraternity,  I  do  look  into  the  futurity  of 
a  station  with  great  complacency.  Hem — 
in  the  morning  I  rise  up  in  Imagination, 
and  after  reading  part  of  my  office,  I  and 
my  CMTAte—ego  et  coadjutor  meua — or  if 
I  get  a  large  pai-ish,  perhaps  I  and  my  two 
curates — ego  et  coadjutorea  viei — order  our 
horses,  and  of  a  fine  calm  summer  morn- 
ing we  mount  tLem  as  gracefully  as  three 
throopers.  The  sun  is  up,  and  of  coorse 
the  moon  is  down,  and  the  glitter  of  ,the 
light,  the  sparkling  of  th«5  dew,  the  canti- 
cles of  the  birds,  and  the  melodious  cawing 
of  the  crows  in  Squire  Qrimshaw's  rook- 
ery   -    " 

"Why,  Denis,  is  it  this  parish  you'll 
have?" 

"  Silence,  silence,  till  I  complate  my 
rural  ideas— in  some  gentleman's  rookery 
at  all  events ;  the  thrush  here,  the  black- 
bird there,  the  corn-craik  chanting  its 
varied  note  in  another  place,  and  so  on. 
In  the  meantime  we  reverend  sentimen- 
talists advance,  gazing  with  odoriferous 
admiration  upon  the  prospect  before  us, 
and  expatiating  in  tbe  purist  of  Latin  upon 
the  beauties  of  unsophisticated  nature. 
When  we  meet  the  peasants  going  out  to 
their  work,  they  put  their  hands  to  their 
hats  for  us ;  but  as  I  am  known  to  be  tbe 

Sarochial  priest,  it  is  to  me  the  saluttaiou  is 
irected,  which  I  return  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  thinks  nothing  of  such  thines  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  knows  them  to  bel  3 
due.  The  poor  creatures  oi'  curates,  vou 
must  know,  don't  presume  to  speak  for 
themselves,  but  simply  answer  when  I  con- 
descend to  propose  conversation,  for  I'll 
keep  them  down,  never  fear.  In  this  edi- 
fying style  we  proceed — I  a  few  steps  in 
advance,  and  they  at  a  respectful  dist&nce 
behind  me,  the  heads  of  their  horses  just 
to  my  saddle  skirts— my  clerical  boots 
as  brilliant  as  the  countenance  ot  Phoebus, 
when  decked  with  rosy  smiles,  theirs  more 
subordinately  polished,  for  their  should  be 

fradations  in  all  things,  and  humility  is  the 
rst  of  virtues  in  a  Christian  Qurate.  Hy 
bunch  of  goold  sales  stands  out  proudly 
from  my  anterior  rottmdi^,  for  by  this 
time,  plase  God,  I'll  be  getting  trollcaome 
and  corpulent ;  they  with  only  a  poor  tit 
of  ribbon,  and  a  single  two-peimy  kay, 
stained  with  verdigrace.  In  the  meantime, 
we  come  within  sight  of  the  wealthy  farm- 


er's house,  wherein  we  are  to  bold  the 
edifying  solmnity  of  a  station.  There  is  a 
joynil  appearance  of  study  and  bustle  about 
the  premises;  the  peasantry  are  flockiilg 
towaxds  it,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes  ; 
the  proprietors  of  the  mansion  itself  are 
running  out  to  try  if  we  are  in  appearance, 
and  the  very  smoke  disports  itself  hilar- 
iously in  the  air,  and  bounds  up  as  if  it  was 
trying  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
cl'aigy.  When  we  approach,  the  good 
m&n— pater  famUiaa — comes  out  to  meet  us, 
and  the  good  woman — mater  familias— 
comes  curtseying  from  the  door  to  give  us 
the  head  miuia  faiUTui.  No  sooner  do  we 
pers  are  ourselves  noticed,  than  out  comes 
the  Breviary,  atid  in  a  moment  we  are  at 
our  morning  devotions.  I  hemg.  the  rector, 
am  particularly  grave  and  dignUied.  I  do 
not  speak  much,  but  am  rather  shary,  and 
order  the  curates,  whom  I  treat,  however, 
with  great  respect  before  the  people,  in- 
stantly to  work.  This  impresses  those  who 
are  present  with  awe  and  reverence  for  us 
all,  especially  for  Father  O'Shaughnessy 
himself— {thBX'H  me) — I  then  take  a  short 
turn  or  two  Across  the  floor,  silently  per- 
using my  office,  after  which  I  lay  it  aside 
and  relax  into  a  little  amversation  with 
the  people  of  the  house,  to  show  that  I  can 
conciliate  by  love  as  readily  as  I  can  im- 
press them  with  fear ;  for,  you  see,  divide 
etvmpera  is  us  aptly  applied  to  the  passions 
as  to  maxims  of  state  policy — ehem.  I 
then  go  to  my  tribunal,  and  first  hear  the 
man  and  woman  and  family  of  the  house, 
and  afther  them  the  other  penitents  ac- 
cording as  they  can  come  to  me. 

"  Thus  we  io  on  absolving  in  great  style, 
till  it  ^  time  for  the  matutinal  meal — ^vul- 
garly called  breakfast ;  when  the  whiskey, 
eggs,  toast,  and  tea  as  strong  as  Hercules, 
with  ham,  fowl,  beef-steaks,  or  mutton- 
chops,  all  pour  in  upon  us  in  the  full  tide 
of  hospitality.  Helter-skelter,  cut  and 
thrust,  right  and  left,  we  work  away,  till 
the  appetite  reposes  itself  Upon  the  cushion 
of  repletion ;  and  off  we  go  once  more, 
full  and  Warm,  to  the  delicate  employment 
of  adjudicbting  upon  sin  and  transgression, 
until  dinner  comes,  when,  having  despatch- 
ed as  many  as  possible — ^f  or  the  quicker  we 
Set  through  them  the  better— we  set  about 
espatching  what  is  alw&ys  worth  a  ship- 
load of  such  riff-raff— >'idelicet,  a  good  and 
extensive  dinner.  O,  ye  pagan  gods  of 
eating  and  drinking,  Bacchus  and  — ^let 
me  see  who  the  presiding  deiiy  of  good 
feeding  was  in  the  Olympian  synod — as  Tm 
an  unworthy  candidate  1  forget  that  topic 
of  learniqg;  but  no  matter,  nonamstai. 
Oh,  ye  pagan  professors  of  ating  and 
drln^mg,  Bacchus,  Ik)icuru8,  and  St.  Heli- 
ogabalus,  Anthony  Of  Padua,  and  Paul  the 
Hermit,  who  poached  for  his  own  veni- 
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SOD,  St  Tuck,  and  St.  Tak'em.  St,  Drink- 
em,  and  St  Batem,  with  all  ye  other  rever 
end  worthies,  who  bore  the  blushing  honors 
of  the  table  thick  upon  your  noses,  come 
and  inspire  your  unworthy  candidate,  while 
he  essays  to  chant  the  praises  of  a  Station 
dinner \ 

"Then,  then,  does  the  priest  appro- 
priate to  himself  his  due  share  of 
enjoyment  Then  does  he,  like 
Elias,  throw  his  garment  of  inspiration 
upon  his  coadjutors.  Then  is  the  scoose  cut 
up,  and  the  farmer's  distilled  Latin  is  found 
to  be  purer  and  more  edifying  than  the  dis- 
tillation of  Maynooth. 

'  Drink  deop,  or  taste  not  tbe  Pierian  spring, 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.* 

And  so  it  is,  as  far  as  this  inspiring  Ian 
guage  is  concerned.  A  Station  dinner  is 
the  very  pinnacle  of  a  priest's  happiness. 
There  is  the  fun  and  frolic ;  then  does  the 
lemon-juice  of  mirth  and  humor  come  out 
of  their  reverences,  like  secret  writing,  as 
soon  as  they  get  properly  warm.  The 
song  and  the  joke,  the  laugh  and  the  ieer, 
the  shaking  of  hands,  the  making  of  match- 
es, and  the  projection  of  weddings,  the 
nipping  on  the  ribs,  and  the  pressing  of  tbe 
toes,  the  poking  <xnd  the  joking— och,  I 
must  conclude,  or  my  brisk  fancy  will  dis- 
solve in  the  deluding  vision !  Here's  to 
my  celebrity  to-morrow,  and  may  the 
Bishop  catch  a  Tarthar  in  your  son,  my 
excellent  and  logical  father ! — as  I  tell  you 
among  ourselves  he  will  do.  Mark  me,  I 
say  it,  but  it's  irUer  noa,  it  won't  go  further; 
but  should  he  trouble  me  with  profundity, 
I'll  make  a  ludibrium  of  him." 

"But  you  forgot  the  weddings  and 
christenings,  Denis ;  you'll  have  great 
sport  at  them  too," 

"  I  can't  remember  three  things  at  a  time, 
Brian ;  but  you  are  mistaken,  however,  I 
had  them  snug  la  one  corner  of  my  cran- 
ium. The  weddings  and  the  christenings ! 
do  you  think  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  in 
them,  you  8tultu8,  you  ?" 

"  But,  Denis,  is  there  any  harm  in  the 
priests'  enjoying  themstlves,  and  they  so 
holy  as  we  know  they  are  ?"  inquired  his 
mother. 

"  Not  the  least  in  life ;  considering  what 
severe  fasting,  an*^  great  praying  they 
have ;  besides  it's  necessary  for  them  to 
take  something  to  put  the  sins  of  the 
people  oat  of  their  heads,  and  that's  one 
reason  why  they  are  often  jolly  at  Sta- 
tions." 

"  My  goodness,  what  light  Denis  can 
throw  upon  anything  I" 

"  Not  without  deep  study,  mother ;  bat 
let  us  have  another  portion  of  punch  each, 
afther  which  I'll  read  a  Latin  De  Profun- 
db,  and  we'll  go  to  bed.  I  must  be  up  early 
to-morrow ;  and,  Brian,  you  '11  please  to 


have  the  black  mare  saddled  and  my  spur 
brightened  as  jinteely  as  you  can,  for  I 
must  go   in  as  much  state  and  grandeur  as 

Eossible."  Accordingly,  In  du«  time,  after 
earing  the  De  ProfwadU,  which  Denis 
read  in  as  sonorous  a  tone,  and  as  pompous 
a  manner,  as  he  could  assume,  they  went 
to  bed  for  the  night,  to  dream  of  future 
dignities  for  their  relative. 

When  Denis  appeared  the  next  morning, 
it  was  evident  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
in  which  he  had  contemplated  the  enjoy- 
mente  annexed  to  his  ideal  station  on  the 
preceding  night,  had  departed  from  him. 
He  was  pale  and  anxious,  as  in  the  early 
^■^art  of  the  previous  evenhig.  At  break- 
fast, his  very  appetite  treacherously  aban- 
doned him,  despite  the  buttered  toast  and 
eggs  which  his  mother  forced  upon  him 
with  sucii  tender  assiduity,  *in  order,  slie 
said,  to  make  him  stout  against  the  Bishop. 
Her  solicitations,  however,  were  vain; 
after  attempting  to  eat  to  no  purpose,  he 
rose  and  began  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
journey.  This,  indeed,  wiis  a  work  of  con- 
siderable Importance,  for,  as  they  had  no 
looking-gla!»,  he  was  obliged  to  dress  him 
self  over  a  tub  of  water,  in  which,  since 
truth  must  be  told,  ho  saw  a  verv  coward- 
ly vis.*ge.  In  due  time,  however,  ho  was 
ready  to  proceed  upon  his  journey,  appar- 
elled in  a  new  suit  of  black  that  sat  stiffly 
and  awkwardly  upon  him,  crumpled  in  a 
manner  that  enabled  any  person,  n\.  a  glance 
to  perceive  that  it  was  worn  for  the  first 
timd. 

Whe  he  was  setting  out,  his  father  ap- 
proached him  with  a  small  jug  of  holy 
water  in  his  hand.  "  Denis,"  said  he,  "  1 
think  you  won't  bo  the  worse  of  a  sprinkle 
of  this,"  and  he  accordingly  was  about  to 
shake  it  with  a  little  brush  over  his  person, 
when  Denis  arrested  his  hand. 

"  Easy,  father,"  he  replied,  "  you  don't 
remember  that  my  new  clothes  arn  on.    I'll 

iust  take  a  little  with  my  fingers,  for  you 
:now  one  drop  is  as  good  as  a  thousand.** 
"  I  know  that,"  said  the  father, "  but  on 
the  other  hand  you  know  it's  not   lueky  to 

Ffif IISG   it.' ' 

"  I  didn't  refuse  it,"  rejobed  Denis,"! 
surely  took  a  quantum  auff.  of  it  with  my 
own  hand." 

"It  was  very  near  a  refusal,"  said  the 
father,  in  a  disappointed  and  somewhat 
sorrowful  tone ;  "but  it  can't  be  helped 
now.,  I'm  only  sorry  you  put  it  and  quan- 
tum suff.  in  connexion  at  all.  Quantum  suff. 
is  what  Father  Finnerty  says,  when  he  will 
take  no  more  punch ;  and  it  doesn't  argue 
respect  in  you  to  make  as  little  of  a  jug  of 
holy  wather  as  he  does  of  a  jag  of  punch." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it  too,"  replielii  Denis,  who 
was  every  whit  as  superstitious  as  his 
father  ;  "  and  to  atone  for  my  error.  I  de- 
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sire  you  will  Bprinklo  me  all  over  wiib  it — 
domes  and  all." 

The  father  complied  with  thi»,  and  Denis 
wag  Betting  out,  when  his  mother  ex- 
claimed, "Blessed  be  them  above  us, Denis 
More !  Look  at  the  boy's  lego  t  There's 
luck  I  Why  one  of  his  stockings  has  the 
wrong  side  out,  and  it's  upon  the  right  leg 
too!  Well,  this  wUl  be  a  fortunate  day 
for  you,  Denis,  any  way ;  the  same  thing 
never  happened  myself,  but  something 
good  followed  it." 

This  produced  a  slight  co:;iiict  between 
Denis's  personal  vanity  and  superstition ; 
but  on  this  occasion  superstition  prevailed; 
he  even  felt  his  spirits  considerably  elevat- 
ed by  the  incident,  mounted  the  mare,  and 
after  jerking  himself  once  or  twice  in  the 
saddle,  to  be  certain  that  all  was  right,  he 
touched  her  with  the  spur,  and  set  out  to 
be  examined  by  the  Bishop,  exclaiming  aS 
be  went. "  Let  his  lordship  take  care  that 
I  don't  make  a  Itid^ium  of  him." 

The  family  at  that  moment  all  cume  to 
the  door,  where  they  stood  looking  after, 
aud  admiring  him,  until  he  turned  a  corner 
ot  the  road,  and  left  their  eight. 

Many  were  the  speculations  entered  into 
during  his  absence,  as  to  the  fact,  whether 
or  not  he  would  put  down  the  bishop  in 
the  course  of  the  examination ;  some  of 
them  holding  that  he  could  do  so  if  he 
wished ;  but  others  of  them  denying  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  never  received  holy  orders. 

The  day  passed,  but  not  in  the  usual 
way,  in  Denis  More  O'Shau^hnessy's. 
The  females  of  the  family  were 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
dinner,  to  which  Father  Finnerty,  his  cur- 
ate, and  several  of  their  nearest  and  wealth- 
iest friends  had  been  invited  ;  and  the  men 
in  clearing  out  the  stables  and  other  offices 
for  the  horses  of  the  guests.  Pride  and 
satisfaction  were  visible  on  every  face,  and 
that  disposition  to  cordiality  and  to  the  ob- 
livion of  everything  unpleasant  to  the  mind, 
marked,  in  a  promine.iic  manner,  their  con- 
duct and  conversation.  Old  Denis  went, 
and  voluntarilv  spoke  to  a  neighbor,  with 
whom  he  had  not  exchan|,'ed  a  word,  ex- 
cept in  anger  for  some  time.  He  found 
him  at  work  in  the  field,  and  advancing 
with  open  hand  and  heart,  he  begged  his 
pardon  for  any  offenc«  he  might  have  giv- 
en him. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "  is  goin*  to  May- 
nooth  ;  and  as  he  is  a  boy  that  we  have  a 
good  right  to  be  proud  of, and  as  our  friends 
are  comin'  to  ate  their  dinner  wid  us  to-dav, 
and  as — as  my  heart  is  too  fall  to  bear  ill 
will  against  any  livin'  sow],  let  alone  a  man 
that  I  know  to  be  sound  at  the  heart,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  come  between  us — I 
•ay,  Darby,  I  forgive  you,  and  expect  par- 


don for  my  share  of  the  offence.  There's 
the  hand  of  an  honest  man — let  us  be  as 
neighbors  ought  to  be,  and  not  divided  into 
parties  and  factions  against  one  another,  as 
we  have  been  ton  long.  Take  your  dinner 
wid  us  to-dav,  and  let  us  hear  no  more 
about  ill-will  and  unkindness." 

"  Denis,"  said  his  friend,  "  it  ill  becomes 
you  to  spake  first.  'Tls  I  that  ought  to  do 
that,  and  to  do  It  long  ago  too  ;  but  you 
see,  pomehow,  so  long  as  it  was  to  be  de^ 
cided  by  blows  between  the  families,  I'd 
never  give  In.  Not  but  that  1  might  do  so, 
but  my  sons,  Denis,  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
Throth  I'm  glad  of  this,  and  so  will  they 
too  ;  for  only  for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
houldin'  out,  we  might  all  be  friends 
through  other  long  ago.  And  I'll  tell  you 
what,  we  couldn't  do  better,  the  two  fac- 
tions of  us,  nor  join  and  ihrash  them 
Haighneys  that  always  put  between  us." 

"  No,  Darby,  I  tell  you,  I  bear  no  ill-will 
no  bad  thoughts  agin  any  born  Christian 
this  day,  and  I  won't  hear  of  that.  Come 
to  us  about  five  o'clock  :  we're  to  have  Fa- 
ther Finnerty,  and  Father  Molony,his  cur- 
ate: all  friends,  man,  all  friends;  and 
Denny,  God  guard  him  this  day,  will  be 
home,  af ther  possin'  the  Bishop,  about  four 
o'clock." 

"  I  always  thought  that  gorsoon  would 
come  to  somethin*.  Why  it  was  wondher- 
tul  how  he  used  to  discoorse  upon  the 
chapel-green,  yourself  and  himself  ;  but  he 
soon  left  you  behind.  And  how  he  sealed 
up  pa:>r  ould  Dixon,  the  parish  dark's 
mouth,  at  Bamy  Boccagh's  wake.  God 
rest  his  soul !  it  was  talkin'  about  the 
Protestant  church  they  wor.  Why,  said 
Misther  Denis,  '  you  ould  termagant,  con 
you  tell  me  who  first  di8Covere»l  your 
church  V  the  dotin'  ould  crathur  began  of 
hummin'  and  hawin',  and  advisin'  the  boy 
to  have  more  sense.  *  Come,'  said  he,  'vou 
ould  canticle,  can  you  answer  ?  But  for 
fear  you  can't  I'll  answer  for  you.  It  was 
the  divil  discovered  it,  one  fine  momin' 
that  he  went  out  to  get  appitite,  bein'  in  de- 
licate health.'  Why,  Denis,  you'd  tie  all 
that  wor  present  wid  a  rotten  sthraw." 

"  Darby,  1  ax  yocr  pardon  over  agin  for 
what  came  between  us  ;  and  I  see  now 
bettber  than  I  did.  that  the  fault  of  it  was 
more  mine  nor  yours.  You'll  be  down 
surely  about  five  o'clock?" 

"  I  must  go  and  take  this  beard  off  o*  me  , 
and  olane  myself ;  and  I  may  as  well  do 
that  now  :  but  I'll  be  down,  never  fear."    - 

"  In  throth  the  boy  was  always  bright  I— 
ha,  ha,  ha  I— and  he  sobered  Dixon  ?" 
"  Had  him  like  a  judge  in  no  time." 
"  Oh,  he  could  do   it — he  could  do  that, 
at  all  times.    God  be  wid  you,  Darby,  till  I 
see  you  in  the  evenln'." 
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"  Batnuight  Uiath,  Denifl,  an'  I'm  proud 
we're  as  we  ought  to  be." 

About  tour  o'clock,  the  expected  guet>tB 
began  to  assemble  at  Denis's  ;  and  about 
the  same  hour  one  might  perceive  Susan 
O'Shaugncssy  running  out  to  a  stiie  u  litile 
above  the  house,  where  she  stood  f«r  a  few 
minutes,  with  hsr  hand  shading  her  eyes, 
looldng  long  and  intensely  towards  the  dir- 
ection from  which  she  expected  her  bro- 
ther to  return.  Hitherto,  however,  he 
could  not  be  discovered  in  the  distance,  al- 
though scarcely  five  minutes  elapsed  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  her  appearance  at  the 
Btile  to  wat^h  him.  Some  horsemen  she 
did  notice  ;  but  after  straining  her  eyes 
eagerly  and  anxiously,  she  was  enabled 
onTv  to  report,  with  a  dejected  air,  th<it 
they  were  their  own  friends  coming  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  parish,  to  be  present 
at  the  dinner.  At  length,  after  a  long  and 
eager  look,  she  ran  in  with  an  exclamation 
of  delight,  say  big— 

"  Thank  goodness,  he's  comhi'  at  last ;  I 
see  somebody  dreaaod  in  black  ridin'  down 
the  uoper  end  of  Tim  Marly'g  barren,  an' 
I'm  sure  an'  certain  it  must  be  Denis  from 
ihis  dress  1" 

"  I'll  warrant  it  is,  my  colleen,"  replied 
her  father  ;  •'  he  said  he'd  be  here  before 
the  dinner  would  be  ready,  an'  it's  widin  a 
good  hour  ot  that.    I'll  thry  myself." 

He  and  his  daughter  once  more  went 
out ;  but,  alas  !  only  to  experience  a  fresh 
disappointment  ^  Instead  of  Denis,  it  was 
Father  Finnerty ';  who,  it  appeared,  felt  as 
anxious  to  be  in  time  for  dinner,  as  the 
young  candidate  himself  could  have  done. 
He  was  advancing  at  a  brisk  trot,  not  upon 
the  colt  which  had  been  presented  to  him, 
but  upon  his  old  nag,  which  seemed  to  feel 
as  eager  to  get  at  Denis's  oats,  as  its  owner 
4id  to  taste  nis  mutton. 

"  I  see,  Susy,  we'll  have  a  day  of  it, 
plase  goodness,"  observed  Denis  to  the  girl : 
"  Here's  Father  Finnerty,  and  I  wouldn't 
for  more  nor  I'll  mention  that  he  had  staid 
away;  and  I  hope  the  cowjutJter  will  come 
as  well  as  himself.  Do  you  go  in,  aroon, 
and  tell  them  he's  comin*^  and  I'll  go  and 
meet  him." 

Most  of  Denis's  friends  were  now  as- 
sembled, dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  good  hnmor  ; 
for  no  man  who  knows  the  relish  with 
which  Irishmen  enter  into  convivi^  enjoy- 
ments, can  be  ignorant  of  the  remarkable 
flow  of  spirits  which  the  prospect  of  on 
abundant  and  hospitable  dinner  produces 
among  them. 

Father  Finnerty  was  one  of  those  priests 
who  constitute  a  numerous  species  in  Ire- 
land ;  regular,  but  loose  and  careless  in 
the  observances  of  his  church,  he  could  not 
be  taxed  with  any  positive  neglect  of  pas- 


toral duty,  tie  hold  his  stations  at  stated 
times  and  places,  with  great  exactness,  but 
wb(m  the  severer  duties  annexed  to  them 
were  performed,  ho  relaxed  into  the  boon 
companion,  sang  his  song,  told  his  ato^, 
laughed  his  laugh,  and  nccassionally  dano 
el  nis  dance,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  rough 
slirewd,  humorous  divine,  who,  amidst  the 
liilarity  of  convivial  mirth,kept  an  eye  to 
his  own  interest,  and  sweetened  the  severity 
with  which  he  exacted  his  "  dues"  by  a  man- 
ner at  once  jocose  and  familiar.  If  a  weal- 
thy farmer  had  a  child  to  Chris ton,hi8  rever- 
ence declined  baptizing  it  in  the  chapel, 
but  as  a  proof  of  his  marked  respect  for  its 
parents,  he  and  his  curate  did  them  the 
honor  of  performing  tlie  ceremony  at  their 
own  house.  If  a  marriage  was  to  be 
solemnized,  provided  the  parties  were 
wealthy,  he  adopted  the  same  course,  and 
manifested  the  same  flattering  marics  of 
his  particular  esteem  for  the  parties,  by 
attending  at  their  residence;  or  if  they 
preferred  the  pleasureof  a  journey  to  hfs 
own  house,  he  and  his  curate  accompanied 
them  home  from  the  same  motives.  This 
condescension,  whilst  it  raised  the  pride 
of  the  parties,  secured  a  good  dinner  and  a 
pleasant  evening's  entertainment  for  the 
priests,  enhanc^  their  humility  exceed- 
ingly, for  the  more  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves, the  more  highly  did  their  friends 
consider  themselves  honored.  This  mode 
of  life  might,  one  would  suppose,  lessen 
their  importance  and  that  personal  respect 
which  U  entertained  for  the  priests  by  the 
people;  but  it  isnotso— the  priests  can, 
the  moment  such  scenes  are  ended,  pass, 
with  the  greatest  aptitude  of  habit,  into 
the  hard  gloomy  character  of  men  who  arte 
replete  with  prof onnd  Knowledge,  exalted 
piety,  and  extraordinary  power.  The  sul- 
len frown,  the  angry  glance,  or  the  myster- 
ious allusion  to  the  omnipotent  authority 
of  the  church,  as  vested  in  their  persons, 
joined  to  some  unintelligible  dogma,  laid 
down  as  their  authority,  are  always  suffi- 
cient to  check  anything  derogatory  towards 
them,  which  is  apt  to  originate  in  the  un- 
guarded momeiiis  of  conviviality. 

"  Plase  your  Reverence,  I'll  put  him  up 
myself,"  said  Denis  to  Father  Finnerty,  as 
he  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  ana  led 
hfan  towards  the  stable, "and  how  is  my 
cowlt  doln'  wid  you.  Sir?" 

"  Troublesome,  Denis ;  he  was  in  a ,  bad 
state  when  I  got  him,  and  he'll  cost  me 
nearly  his  price  before  I  have  him  thorough- 
ly broke."  ;,  ^  ^ 

"He  was  pretly  well  broke  wid  me,  1 
know,"  replied  Denis,  "and  I'm  afear'd 
you've  given  him  into  the  hands  of  some 
one  that  knows  little  about  horses.  Mave," 
he  shouted,  passing  the  kitch^  door, 
"  here's  leather  Finnerty — go  in  Docthor, 
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gad  put  big  Brian  Bulo  out  o'  the  corner ; 
for  goodness'  sake  Exkimnieatt  him  from 
the  hob— an*  sure  you  have  power  to  do 
that  anyway." 

The  priest  lauybed,  but  immediately  as- 
suming a  grave  face,  as  he  entered,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Brian  Bule,  in  the  name  of  the  forty- 
seventh  proposition  of  Euclid's  Elements— 
in  the  namu  of  the  cube  and  square  root  of 
Algebra,  Mathematics,  Fluxions,  and  the 
doctrine  of  ail  essential  spirits  that  admit 
of  proof— in  the  name  of  Nebuchadanezar 
the  divine,  who  invented  the  convenient 
scheme  of  taking  a  cold  collation  under  a 
hedge — by  the  power  of  that  profound 
branch  of  learning,  the  Greek  Digamma— 
by  the  authority  of  true  Latin  prwno,  of 
Etoetlan  Greek,  secundo,  and  of  Arabian 
Hebrew,  tertio ;  which  is,  when  united  by 
the  skill  of  profound  erudition,  pritno,  e«- 
cumlo,  tertio ;  or,  being  reversed  by  the 
logic  of  illustration,  tertio,  seeundo,  primo. 
Commando  te^n  nomine  bottdi  potheem  boni 
drinkandi  hia  cedibus,  hoc  node,  inter  ami- 
coe  excelkniimmi  amid  met,  Diontsii 
OShaughneasy,  quern  beknavavi  ex  exceUen- 
tissimo  colto  ^us,  causa  pedanttmmi  JUir 
ejua,  desujnati  ecclesia,  patri,  sed  nequaquam 
du>,  nee  natune,  nee  ingenw : — eomrnando  te, 
inquiiu,  Beriutrde  Bute,  surgere,  stare,  am- 
bula/re,  et  decedere  e  comero  xsto  vdhobbo,  quo 
nunc  tedes  /  Yes,  I  command  thee,  Brian 
Buie,  who  sit  upon  the  hob  of  my  worthy 
and  excellent  friend  and  parishoner,  Denis 
CVSliaugbnessy,  to  rise,  to  stand  up  before 
your  spiritual  superior,  to  walk  down  iwtx 
it,  and  to  tremble  as  if  you  were  about  to 
sink  into  the  earth  to  the  neck,  but  no 
further ;— before  the  fulminations  of  him 
who  can  yield  the  thunder  of  the  mighty 
Salmoneua,  his  holiness  the  Pope,  successor 
to  St.  Peter,  who  left  the  servant  of  the 
Centurion  earless,  I  command  and  objur- 
gate thee,  sinner  as  thou  art,  to  vacate  your 
seat  on  the  hob  for  the  man  of  sanctity, 
whose  legitimate  poBsession  it  is,  otherwise 
I  shall  send  you  like  that  worthy  arch- 
bishop, the  aforesaid  I^ebuchadnezar,  to 
live  upon  leeks  for  seven  years  in  the  re- 
nowned kingdom  of  Wales,  where  the 
leeks  may  be  seen  to  this  day  i    Presto !" 

These  words,  pronounced  with  a  grave 
face,  in  a  loud,  rapid,  and  sonorous  tone  of 
voice,  startled  the  good  people  of  the  house, 
who  sat  mute  and  astonished  at  such  an 
exordium  from  the  worthy  pastor ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  uttered  Brian  Buie's  name, 
giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  fierce  and 
authorative  look,  than  the  latter  started  to 
hid  feet,  and  stepped  down  in  a  kind  of 
alarm  towards  the  door.  The  priest  im- 
mediately placed  his  band  upon  his  should- 
er in  a  mysterious  manner,  exclaiming— 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Brian,  I  have  taken 


the  force  of  the  anathema  off  you ;  your 
power  to  sit,  or  go  where  you  please,  Is  re- 
turned again  I  wanted  your  seat,  and 
Denis  desired  me  to  excommunicato  you 
out  of  it,  which  I  did,  and  you  accordingly 
left  it  witliout  your  owii  knowledge,  con- 
sent, or  power ;  I  transferred  you  to  where 
you  stand,  and  you  had  no  more  strength 
to  resist  me,  than  if  you  were  an  infant  not 
three  hours  in  the  world  l" 

"  I  ax  God's  pardon,  an'  your  Rever- 
ence's," said  Brian,  in  a  tremor,  "  iif  I  have 
given  offluce.  Now,  bless  my  soul !  what's 
this?  As  sure  as  I  stand  before  you » 
neighbors,  I  know  neither  act  nor  part  of 
how  1  was  brought  from  the  liob  at  all — 
neither  act  nor  part !  did  any  of  ycz  see 
mo  lavin'  It ;  or  how  did  I  come  here — can 
ye  tell  me?" 

"Paddy,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  did 
you  see  him  ?" 

"The  sorraone  o'  me  seen  him,"  replied 
Paddy:  "I  was  lookin' at  his  Reverence, 
Bthrivin'  to  Icnow  what  be  was  sayin'." 

"  Petlier,  did  you  ?"  another  inquired. 

"  Me !  I  never  seen  a  stlm  of  him  till  he 
was  standin'  alone  on  the  dure  1  Sure, 
when  ho  didn't  see  or  find  himself  goin', 
how  could  another  see  him  ?" 

"  Glory  1k!  to  God !"  exclaimed  Mave ; 
"  one  ought  to  think  well  what  they  say, 
when  they  spake  of  the  clargy,  for  they 
don't  know  what  it  may  bring  down  upon 
them,  sooner  or  later  I" 

"  Our  Denis  will  l>e  able  to  do  that  yet," 
said  Susan  to  her  eldest  sister. 

To  be  sure  he  will,  girsha,  as  soon  as 
he's  ordained — every  bit  as  well  as  Father 
Finnerty,"  replied  Mary. 

The  young  enthusiast's  countenance 
brightened  as  her  sister  spoke:  her 
dark  eye  became  for  a  minute  or' 
two  fixed  upon  vacancy,  during  which 
it  flashed  several  times ;  until,  as  the  im- 
ages of  her  brother's  future  glory  passed 
before  her  imagination,  she  became  wrapt 
— her  lip  quivered— her  cheek  flushed  into 
a  deeper  color,  and  the  tears  burst  in  gushes 
from  her  eyes. 

The  mother,  who  was  now  engaged  in- 
welcoming  Father  Finnerty— a  duty  which 
the  priest's  comic  miracle  prevented  her 
from  performing  sooner— did  not  perceive 
her  daughter's  agitation,  nor,  in  fact,  did 
any  one  present  understand  its  cause! 
Whilst  the  priest  was  taking  Brian  Buie's^ 
seat,  she  went  once  more  to  wateh  tlie 
return  of  Denis ;  and  while  she  stood  upon 
the  stile,  her  father,  after  having  put  up 
the  horse,  entered  the  house  "  to  keep  hiS' 
Reverence  company." 

"  An'  pray,Docthor,"  he  inquired, "  where 
is  Father  Molony,  that  he's  not  wid  you  f. 
1  hope  he  won't  disappoint  us;  he's  a 
mighty  pleasant  gintlemau  of  an  evenin', 
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an',  barrin'  your  Revtrence,  I  -  jn't  know 
a  man  te'.Is  a  betther  story." 

"  Ho  entreated  permission  from  me  this 
moruing,"  replied  Fatbfti-  Finnerty,  "and 
that  was  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  bishop ; 
for  what  purpose  t  know  not,  unless  to  put 
in  a  word  m  season  for  the  first  parish  that 
becomes  vacant." 

•'Troth,  an'  b^  well  desarves  a  parish," 
replied  Denis ;  "  an'  although  we'd  be  l)th 
to  part  wld  him,  still  we'd  be  proud  to  hear 
of  his  promotion. 

"  He'll  meet  Denis  there,"  observed  Su- 
san, who  had  returned  from  the  stile :  "  he'll 
be  apt  to  be  present  at  li  trial  wid  the 
bishop ;  an'  maybe  he'll  be  home  along  wid 
him..  I'll  go  an*^thry  if  I  can  see  them  agiu ," 
and  slie  flew  oat  once  more  to  watch  their 
return. 

*'  Now,  Father  Finner+y,"  said  an  uncle 
of  Denis's,  "  you  can  give  a  good  gues"  at 
•whnt  e  decent  parish  ought  to  be  worth  to 
A  pi  rish  priest  ?" 

"Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  the  priest, 
"is  that  fat  brown  goose  suspended  before 
til"  flre  of  your  own  rearing?" 

"  li-deed  it  is,  plaae  your  Reverence ;  but 
as  far  as  good  male  aud  phatie;  could  go 
for  ohe  last  month,  it  got  the  benefit  of 
them." 

"And  p-ay,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  have 
you  many  of  the  sam  ,  Jddney  ?  I  only  ask 
lor  information,  as  1  said  to  Peerj  Hacket's 
wife,  the  last  day  I  held  the  station  in 
Peerv's.  There  was  just  &uch  another 
goose  hanging  before  the  fire;  but,  you 
must  know,  the  cream  cf  tbe  joke  was, 
that  I  had  been  after  coming  from  the  con- 
frasional,  as  hungry  as  a  man  could  con- 
veniently wisn  hiruself;  and  seemg  the 
browr.  1ft*  goc^a  before  the  Are,  ju3t  as  that 
is,  why  my  teeth,  Mave,  began  to  get  lach- 
lymoiie.  Upon  my  Priesthccd,  it  vas  such 
a  goose  as  a  priest's  corpse  might  get  up  on 
ila  elbow  to  h>ok  at,  and  exclaim,  '  avour- 
neen  machree,  it's  a  thousand  pities  that  x 
am  not  living,  to  have  a  cut  at  jou !' — ha, 
ha,  ha  1  God  be  a'ood  to  old  Friar  Hen- 
nesay;_I  have  that  joke  from  him. 

"  *  v>  ell,  Mi's,  nacket,'  says  I,  as  I  was 
ailing  uiy  fingers  at  the  firs,  'I  daresay 
you  havn't  another  goose  like  thin  about 
the  house  ?  Kow  tell  me,  likt;  an  honest 
woman,  have  you  any  of  the  sam-i  kidney  ? 
—I  only  csk  foi  information.' 

"  Mr3.  Hack,.4,  however,  told  rae  there 
nnight  be  a  few  of  the  same  kind  straggling 
abouf  the  place,  b-'t  said  nothing  further 
upon  it,  until  the  Saturday  following;  when 
her  son  brings  me  down  a  pair  of  the  fat- 
test geese  I  ever  cot  up  for  my  Sunday's 
dinner.  Now,  Mrs,  O'SLaughnessy,  wnan't 
that  doing  the  thing  dacent  r 

"  Well,  well,  Docthor,"  said  Denis,  "  that 
was  all  right ;  let  Mave  alone,  an  maybe 


she'll  be  apt  to  find  out  a  pair  that  will 
match  Mrs.  Hacket's.  Not  that  I  say  it, 
hut  she  doesn't  likri  to  be  outdone  in  any. 
thing." 

"  Docthor,  I  was  wishin  to  know,  sir," 
continued  the  uncle  of  the  absent  candidaU, 
"  wi..  ♦  thevalue  of  a  good  pariah  might 
be?" 

"I  think,  Mave,  there's  a  discrepancy 
betwen  the  goose  and  the  shoulder  of  mu^ 
ton.  The  fact  is,  that  if  it  be  a  disputation 
between  theu.,  as  to  which  will  be  roasted 
first,  I  pronci.nce  that  the  goose  will  have 
it.  It's  now,  let  me  see,  half-past  four 
o'clock,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  take  a 
full  half  hour  ^o  bring  up  the  mutton.  So 
Mave,  if  you'll  be  guided  by  your  priest, 
advance  the  mutton  towards  the  fire  about 
two  inches,  and  keep  the  little  girslia  bast- 
ing steadily,  and  then  you'll  be  sure  to  have 
it  rich  and  juicy." 

"  Docthor,  wid  fiubmiwiion,  I  was  wantin' 
to  know  what  a  «jood  parish  might  be *' 

"  Mike  Lawdher,  if  I  don't  mistake,  you 
ought  to  have  good  grazing  down  In  your 
meado»y8  ai,  Baninaru.  What  will  you  be 
charging  for  a  month  or  two's  grass  for  this 
colt  I've  bought  from  my  dacent  friend, 
Denis  O'ShRughnessy  here?  And,  Mike, 
lie  rasonablc  upon  a  poor  man,  for  we're 
all  poor,  being  only  tolerated  by  the  state 
we  live  under,  and  ought  not,  or  coorse,  lo 
be  hard  on  one  auotliar." 

"  An' what  did  he  0(>st  you,  Docthor?" 
replied  Mita,  answerir?  one  question  by 
another;  "What  did  you  ger  for  fiinc, 
Denis?"  \i^  continued,  referriuj?  for  info r- 
mntion  to  Denis,  to  whom,  on  reflection,  he 
thought  it  more  decorous  to  pi?t  the  ques- 
tiou. 

Denis,  however,  felt  the  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  his  situation,  aut'  look<kl  at  the 
prif^l,  whilst  the  latter,  under  a  moment- 
ary embaiTaHsment,  looked  significantly  a*: 
Denis.  His  Revijrence,  however,  was  sel- 
dom at  a  loss. 

'■  What  would  you  take  him  £c  he  worth, 
Mike  ?"  he  asked ;  "  remembering  he's  but 
badly  trained,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  cost  me 
both  mouey  and  trouble  to  make  anything 
dacent  out  of  him." 

"If  you  got  him  somewhere  between 
five  and  twenty  and  thirty  guineas,  I  would 
say  you  have  good  value  for  your  money, 

Klase  your  Rlv^rence.  What  do  y&u  say, 
lenis— am  I  near  it  ?" 
"  Why,  Mik"  you  know  as  much  about 
a  borse  as  you  do  about  the  Pentateuch  or 
Paralipomenon.  live  and  twenty  guineas, 
indeed  I  I  hope  vou  won't  sell  your  grass 
as  you  would  sell  your  horses." 

"Why,  thin,  if  your  Reverence  p/»d  readr 
money  iox  him,  I  maintain  he  was  as  weU 
worth  twenty  guineas  as  a  thief  a  worth  the 
gallows ;  i^M   you  know,  sir,  I'd  be  long 
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sorry  to  differ  wid  you.    Am  I  near  it  now, 
Docthor?" 

«'  Denis  got  for  the  horse  more  than  that," 
said  his  Reverence,  "  and  he  may  spake  for 
himself." 

"Thrueforyou,  sir,"  replied  Denis ;  "I 
surely  got  about  twenty  guineas  for  him, 
an'  I'm  well  salisfied  wid  the  bargain." 

'  You  hear  that  now,  Mike — ^you  hear 
what  be  says." 

"  There's  no  fgoin'  beyant  it,"  returned 
Mike  ;  "  the  proof  o'  the  puddin'  is  in  the 
atin',  as  we'll  soon  know,  Mave — eh,  Doc- 
thor?' 

"  I  never  knew  Mave  to  make  a  bad 
one,"  said  the  priest,  "  except  upon  the 
day  Friar  Henncssy  dined  wifh  me  here — 
\ay  curate  was  sick,  and  I  had  called  in  the 
Friar  to  assist  me  at  confessio  i ;  however, 
to  do  Mave  justice,  it  was  not /i«r  fault,  for 
the  Friar  drowned  the  pudding,  which  v^at. 
originally,  a  good  one,  vnth  a  deluge  of 
strong  whiskey." 

" '  It's  too  gross,'  said  the  facetious 
Prinr,  in  his  loud  strong  voice — '  it's  too 
gross,  Docthor  Finuerty,  so  let  us  spintu- 
Muv  it,  that  it  may  be  Christian  atin',  fit 
for  pious  men  to  digest,'  and  then  he  came 
out  with  his  thundering  laugh — oigh,  oigh, 
oigh,  oigh  !  but  he  had  contequently  most 
ot  the  pudding  to  himself,  an'  indeed 
brought  the  better  half  of  it  home  in  his 
saddle-bagd." 

"  Faix  an'  he  did,"  said  Mave,  "  an'  a 
fat  goose  that  he  coaxed  Mary  to  kill  for 
him  unkuownst  to  us  all,  in  the  coorse  o' 
the  day." 

'!  How  long  is  he  dead,  Docthor  '"'  said 
Den's  i  "  L+od  rest  him  anv  way,  he's  hap- 
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"  He  died  iu  the  hot  summer,  now  nine 
years  nbout  June  last ;  and  talking'  about 
him,  remindb  me  of  a  trick  he  put  an  me 
about  two  years  before  his  death.    Hs  and 
I  had  not  been  on   ^ood   terms  for   long 
enough  before  that  time ;  but  as  the  curate 
I  haawas  then  sickly,  and  as  I  wouldn't  be 
allowed  two.  I  found  that  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  call  in  the  Friar  occasionally,  a 
regulation  he  did  not  at  all  relish,  for  he 
said  !:t!  could  make  far  more  by  guesting 
and  poaching  about  among  the  old  women 
of      the      parish,      with      whom      he 
was    a    great    favorite    in    consequence 
of  the  Latin  hymas   he  used  to   sing  for 
them,  and  the  great  cures  he  used  to  per- 
form— a  species  of  devotion  which  neither 
1  nor  ray  curate  had  time  to  practice.    So, 
in  order  tc  renew  my  intimacy,  I  sent  him 
a  bag  of  oatmeal  and  a  couple  of  flitches  of 
bacon,  both  of  which  he  readily  accepted, 
and  came  dow^u  tome  on  the  following  day 
to  borrow  three  guineas.     After  attempt- 
^sr  to  evade  him— for,  in  fact;  I  had  not 
the  money  tosjjare—he  at  length  succeeded 


in  getting  them  from  me,  on  the  condition 
that  he  was  to  give  my  curate's  horse  and 
mine  a  month's  gresr  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, for  I  knew  that  to  expect  payment 
from  him  was  next  to  going  for  piety  to  a 
parson. 

'• '  I  will,'  said  he,  *  give  your  horses 
the  run  of  my  best  field'— for  he 
held  a  comfortable  bit  of  ground; 
*  but '  he  added,  '  as  you  have  been 
always  cutting  at  me  about  my  prmciple,  I 
must  insist,  if  it  was  only  to  convince  you 
of  my  generosity,  that  you'll  lave  the 
choosing  of  the  month  to  myself." 

"  Ao  I  really  wanted  an  assistant  at  the 
time,  in  consequence  ot  my  curate's  illness, 
he  had  me  bound,  in  some  degree,  to  his 
own  will.  I  accordingly  gave  him  the 
money ;  but  from  that  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  never  sent  for  our  horses,  except 
vhen  thtre  was  a  foot  and  a  hall  of  snow 
on  the  giound,  at  which  time  he  was  cer- 
tain to  despatch  a  messenger  for  him, 
'  with  Father  Hennessy's  compliments,  and 
he  requested  Doctor  Finnerty  to  seud  the 
horses  to  Father  Hennessy's  field,  to  ato 
the?r  month's  grass.' " 

"  But  is  it  true,  Docthor,  tl»at  his  face 
was  shinin'  after  his  death  ?" 

"  True  enough,  and  tc  my  own  know- 
ledge, long  before  that  event." 

"  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mave,  "  he  was  a 
holy  man  af  ther  all !" 

""Undoubtedly  he  was,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  there  are  spots  in  the  sun,  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy— we  are  not  all  immaculate.  There 
never  was  one  sent  Into  this  world  without 
less  or  more  sin  upon  them.  Even  the 
saints  themselves  had  venial  touches  about 
them,  but  nothing  to  siKnify." 

"  Docthor,"  sfiid  the  unclt,  pertmaciously 
adhering  to  the  origmal  question,  "you 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowin'  what  a 
goou  parish  might  be  worth  to  a  sm>>rt, 
active  priest  ?      For  the  sake  of  a  son  of 

mine  that  I've  some  notion  of " 

"  By  the  by,  I  wonder  Deiiis  is  not  hers 
before  now,"  exclaimed  his  Reverence, 
lending  a  deaf  ear  to  Mike  O'Shaughnessy's 
interrogatory. 

Old  Denis's  favorite  topic  had  been  start- 
ed, and  he  accordingly  launcued  out  upon 
it  with  all  the  delight  and  ardor  of  a  fond 
father. 

"  Now,  DocJior  dear,  oefore  us  all-  an* 
sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  we're 
all  frie;  together— what's  your  down- 
right opinion  of  Denis?  Is  he  as  bright 
as  you  to'.Ud  me  the  other  mornin'  he 
was?" 

"  Really,  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,"  replied 
his  Ravwence,  "  it's  not  pleaaant  to  me  to 
be  presaed  so  often  to  eulogise  a  young 
gintleman  of  whose  talents  I  have  so  fre- 
quently expressed    my  opinion.     Is.   not 
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once  sufBcient  for  7ne  to  say  what  I've  said 
concerning  him?  But,  as  we  are  all  pre- 
sent, I  HOW  say  and  declare,  that  my  opin- 
ion of  Denis  O'dhauRhnessy,  juu.,  is  decid- 
edly ;)e««Zw/^-decidedly.— Come,  girshah, 
keep  basting  the  mutton,  and  never  hoed 
my  boot9— turn  it  about  and  baste  the  back 
of  it  better  " 

"  God  be  thanked,"  exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted father,  "  sure  it'9  a  comfort  to  hear 
that,  any  now — aftherall  the  pains  and 
throuble  we've  taken  wid  him,  to  know  it's 
not  }08t.  Why,  that  bo^  was  so  smart, 
Doctor,  that,  may  I  never  sin,  when  he  firsi 
went  to  the  Latin,  but— an'  this  is  no  lie, 
for  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips  — whaa  he'd 
look  upon  his  task  two  or  three  times  over 
night,  he'd  waken  wid  every  word  of  it,  pat 
off  the  book,  the  next  mornin'.  An^l  how 
do  you  think  he  got  it  ?  Why,  the  craoher , 
you  see,  used  to  dhrame  that  he  was  read- 
in'  it  off,  and  so  he  used  to  get  it  that  way 
in  his  sleep !" 

At  this  moment  Darby  Moran,  Denis's 
old  foe,  entered,  and  his  reception  was  cor- 
dial, and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  almtvst 
magn  iuimous  on  the  part  of  Denis. 

"  Darby  Moran,"  said  he,  "  not  a  man, 
barrin'  his  Reverence  here,  in  the  parish 
we  sit  in,  that  I'm  prouder  to  see  on  my 
flure — ^give  me  your  hand,  man  alive,  and 
Have  and  all  of  .ye  welcome  him.  Every- 
thmg  of  what  you  know  is  buried  between 
us,  and  you're  bound  to  welcome  him,  if 
it  was  only  ii  rwgard  of  the  handsome  way 
ho  spoke'  of  our  son  this  day — here's  my 
own  chair,  Daiby,  and  sit  down." 

"Throth,"  said  Darby,  after  shaking 
hands  with  the  priest  and  greeting  the  rest 
cf  the  company,  "  the  same  boy  no  one 
could  spake  ill  of ;  and,  although  we  and 
his  pe<)j)le  were  not  upon  the  best  footin', 
still  the  sarra  one  o'  me  but  always  gave 
him  his  due." 

"indeed,  I  believe  you,  Darby," 
said  his  father;  "  but  are  you 
comfortable?  drnw  your  chair  nearer  the 
fire — the  eveniu's  gettin'  cowld." 

"I'm  very  well,  Denis,  I  thank  you; — 
nearer  the  tire !  Falx,  except  you  want  to 
have  me  roasted  along  wid  that  shoulder 
cf  mutton  and  goose,  I  think  I  can't  go 
much  nearer  it." 

"  I'm  sorry  you  wam't  in  sooner.  Darby, 
till  you'd  here  what  DocthorFirmerty  here 
— God  spare  him  long  among  us — said  of 
Denis  a  while  ago.  i  -cchtor.  If  it  wouldn't 
be  makin'  to<>  free,  maybe  you'd  oblage  me 
wid  repatia'  it  over  again  ?" 

"  I  can  never  have  any  hasitation,"  re- 
plied the  priest,  "  in  repeating  anjfthing  to 
his  advantage— I  stited.  Darby-,  tlwt'^oung 
Misther  O'IShaughnesay  waa  a  ^ottth  of 
whom  my  opinion  was  decidedly  j>e«rf«sr — 
keep  basting,  child,  you're  forgetting  the 


goose  now ;  did  you  never  see  a  priest's 
boots  before?" 

"  An'  nobody  has  a  better  right  to  know 
nor  yourself,  wherever  larniu'  and  educa- 
ti(m's  consarned,"  said  the  father. 

"Why,  it's  not  long  since  I  examined 
him  myself;  I  say  it  sitting  here,  and  I 
believe  every  one  that  hears  me  ia  present ; 
and  during  the  course  of  the  examination 
I  was  really  astonished.  The  translations, 
and  dirivations,  and  conjugations,  and  ra- 
tiocinations, and  variations,  and  investiga- 
tions that  he  g^ve,  were  the  most  remark- 
ably original  I  ever  heard.  He  would  not 
be  contented  v'.th  the  common  sense  of  a 
passage,  but  he'd  keep  linnting,  and  hawk- 
ing, »nd  fishing  about  for  something  that 
was  out  of  the  ordinary  course  cf  reading 
that  I  was  truly  strucK  with  his  eccentric 
turn  of  genius." 

"  You  think  he'll  pass  the  Bishop  with 
great  credit,  Dochtor  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,  Denis— 
which  is  going  further  than  I  wtat  yet— I 
think  that  if  Tie  were  the  Bishop,  and  ths 
Bishop  the  candidate  for  Maynooth,  that 
his  lordship  would  htive  but  a  pt.or  chance 
of  passing.  There's  the  pinuacle  of  my 
eulogiam  upon  him ;  and  now,  to  give  my 
opinion  on  another  important  subject ;  I 
pronounce  both  the  goose  and  mutton  done 
to  a  turn.  As  jt  appears  that  Mrs.  O'Shau- 
ghnessy  has  every  other  portion  of  the  din- 
ner ready,  I  move  that  we  commence  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  possible." 

"But  Denis,  Dochtor?  .t  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  him,  piwr  fellow, 
wid  aU  his  trouble  over,  ancf  his  mind  at 
ase ;  maybe  if  we  wait  a  weeshy  while 
longer,  Dochtor,  that  he'll  come,  and  you 
know  Father  Molony  too  is  to  come  yet, 
and  some  more  of  our  friouds." 

"  If  the  examination  was  a  long  one,  I 
tell  you  that  Mr.  O'Sbaughnossy  mav  not 
be  here  this  hour  to  come;  and  you' may 
be  sure  the  Bishop,  meeting  such  a  bright 
boy,  wouldn't  make  it  a  short  one.  As  for 
Father  Moloney,  he'll  be  here  tiuit  enough, 
so  1  move  ai^ain  that  we  attack  the  cita- 
del." 

"  Well,  well,  never  say  it  again— the 
sarra  one  o'  me  will  keep  it  back,  myself 
beiu'  as  ripe  as  any  of  you,  bairiu'  his  Rev- 
erence, that  we're  not  to  take  the  foreway 
of  in  anything.    Ha !  ha !  ha !" 

Whilst  Muve  and  her  daughters  were  en- 
gaged in  laying  dinnei-,  and  in  making  all 
the  other  arrangements  nectssHiy  for  their 
comfort,  the  priest  took  Denis 'aside,  and 
thus  addressed  hiip  :— 

"  Denis,  1  need  scarcely  remark,  *h&t  this 
meeting  of  oui  friends  is  upon  no  common 
occasion  ;  that  it's  neither  a  wedding,  nor 
a  Station,  nor  ftcbriBt^ening,  but  a  gathering 
of  relations  for  a  more  honorable  purpose 
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than  any  of  them,  excepting  the  Station, 
whicli  j'ou  know  is  a  religiou*  rite.  I  just 
mention!  his  privately,  lest  you  might  not 
fte  properly  on  your  guard,  and  to  prevent 
any  appearance  of  maneness;  or— in  short, 
I  hope  you  have  abundance  of  everything ; 
I  hope  you  have,  and  that  not  for  j  onr  own 
sake,  so  much  as  lor  that  of  your  son.  Re- 
,  member  your  boy,  and  what  he's  designed 
for,  and  don't  let  the  dinner  or  its  con- 
comitants be  discreditable  to  him;  for,  in 
fact,  it's  his  dinner,  observe,  and  not 
yours." 

"  I'm  thankful.  I'm  deeply  thankful,  an' 
forever  oblaged  to  your  Reverence  for 
your  kindness;  although  widout  at  all 
makin'  little  of  it,  it  wasn't  wanted  here ; 
never  fear,  Dochtor,  there'll  be  lashins  and 
lavins." 

"  Well,  but  make  that  clear,  Denis ;  here 
now  are  near  two  dozen  of  us,  and  you  say 
there  are  more  to  come,  and  all  the  provis- 
ions I  see  for  them  is  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton, a  goose,  and  something  in  that  large 
pot  on  tb«  fire,  which  I  suppose  is  hung 
beef." 

'  Thrue,  for  you,  sir,  but  you  don't  know 
that  we've  gv)t  a  tarrin'  fire  down  in  the 
barn,  where  there's  two  geese  more,  and 
two  shouldhers  of  mutton  to  help  what 
you  seen — not  to  mintion  a  great  puddin.' 
and  lots  of  other  things.  Sure  you  might 
notice  Mave  and  the  girls  runnln'  in  an' 
out  to  attend  the  cookin'  of  it." 

"Enough,  Denis,  that's  sufficient;  and 
now,  between  you  and  me,  I  say  your  son 
will  bo  the  load-star  of  Maynooth,  which 
out-tops  anything  I  said  of  liim  yet." 

"  There's  a  wnole  keg  of  whisky,  Doch- 
tor." 

"  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  being 
a  Bishop;  indeed,  It's  almost  certain,  for  he 
can't  be  kept  back." 

"  I  only  hope  your  Reverence  will  be 
livin'  when  he  praches  his  first  sarmon.  I 
have  the  dam  of  the  coult  still,  an'  a  wink's 
as  good  as  a  nod,  please  your  Reverence.'' 

"  A  strong  letter  in  his  favor  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  Maynooth  will  do  him  no  harm," 
said  the  pnest. 

They  then  joined  their  otb  '^  friends, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  an  excellent 
dmner,  plain  and  abundant,  wiis  spread 
out  upon  the  table.  It  consisted 
of  the  usual  materials  which  constitute  an 
Irish  feast  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  farmer, 
whodt!  pride  it  is  to  compel  every  guest  to 
eat  ao  long  as  he  can  swallow  a  morse!. 
There  were  geese  and  fowl  of  all  kinds — 
fihoulders  of  mutton,  laughing  potatoes, 
carrots,  piusnips,  and  eabbAge.  together 
with  an  immense  pudding,  boiTca  in  a  dean 
shopt,  and  iu^eniously  kept  together  with 
long  straws  arawii\  tlurouch  it  m  all  direc- 
tions. A  lord  or  duke  might  be  senseless 
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enough  to  look  upon  such  a  substantial 
yeoman-like  meal  with  a  sueei ;  ';/Ut 
witli  all  their  wealth  and  elegance, 
perhaps  they  might  envy  the  health 
and  appetite  of  those  who  p&rtook 
of  it.  When  Father  Finnerty  had  given  a 
short  grace,  and  the  operatic  ns  of  the  ta- 
ble were  commenced,  Denis  looked  around 
with  a  disappointed  air  and  exclaimed, 

"Father  Finnerty,  there's  only  one 
thing,  indeed  I  may  say  two,  a  wantin'  to 
com  plate  our  happiness — ^I  mean  Denis  and 
Father  Molony !  What  on  earth  does  your 
Reverence  think  can  keep  them  ?" 

To  this  he  received  not  a  syllable  of  re- 
ply, nor  did  he  consider  it  necessary  to 
urge  the  question  any  further  at  present. 
Father  Finnerty'a  powers  of  conversation 
seemed  to  abandon  him;  for  altnough 
there  were  some  few  expressions  loosely 
dropped,  yet  the  worthy  priest  maintauied 
an  obstinate  silence. 

At  length,  in  due  time,  he  began  to  let 
fall  an  occasional  remark,  imp&ded  con- 
siderably by  hiccups,  and  an  odd  Doe  Gror 
tias,  or  LauaDeo,  uttered  in  that  indecisive 
manner,  which  indicates  the  position  of  a 
man  who  debates  within  himself  whether 
he  ought  to  rest  satisfied  or  not 

At  this  moment  the  tramp  of  a  horse 
was  heard  approaching  the  door,  and  im- 
mediately every  one  of  Denis's  family  ran 
out  to  see  if  it  was  the  young  candidate. 
Loud  and  clamorous  was  their  joy  on  find- 
ing that  they  were  not  mistaken ;  he  was 
alone,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  dis- 
mounted slowly,  and  received  their  wel- 
comes and  congratulations  with  a  philos- 
ophy which  perplexed  them  not  a  little. 
The  scene  of  confusion  which  foUwed  his 
entrance  into  the  house  could  scarcely  be 
conceived ;  every  hand  was  thi  ust  out  to 
Wttlcome  him  and  every  tongue  loud  in 
wishing  him  joy  and  happiness.  The  chairs 
and  stools  were  overturned  as  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  ap- 
..^oach  him ;  plates  fell  in  the  bustle,  and 
wooden  trenchers  trundled  along  the 
ground;  the  dogs,  ou  mingling  with  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  him,  were  kicked 
angrily  from  among  those  who  had  not 
yet  got  shaking  hands  with  Denis.  Father 
Finnerty,  during  this  commotion,  kept  his 
seat  in  the  most  dignified  manner ;  but  the 
momcut  it  had  subsided,  ho  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  Denis,  exdaimiug, 

"  Mr.  O'Shaughness} ,  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  event  of  this  auspicious  day  f  I 
wish  you  joy  and  happiness  I" 

"  So  do  we  ail,  over  and  over  again  I" 
they  exclaimed,  '*&  proud  gintleman  he 
may  be  this  night  1" 

"  I  thaiik,  you.  Father  Finnerty,"  said 
Denis,  "  and  I  thank  you  all  S" 

"Denio,  avourneen,"  said   his  mother, 
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"sit  down  an'  ate  a  hearty  dinner;  you 
must  bo  both  tired  and  hungry,  so  sit  down, 
avick,  and  when  you're  done  you  can  tell 
usall." 

"  Bonum,  concilium  mi  cJuire  Dionyd — the 
advice  is  good,  Mrs.  O'Bhaughnessy,  and  I 
myself  will,  in  honor  to  this  day,  although 
I  have  already  dined,  just  tako  another 
slice;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  helped  himself. 
"  Anything  to  honor  a  friend,"  he  contin- 
ued; "  but,  by  the  by,  before  I  commence, 
I  will  try  your  own  prescription,  Denis— a 
whetter  of  this  poteen  at  intervals.  Hoch, 
that's  glorious  stuflf— pure  as  any  of  the 
cardinal  virtues,  and  strong  as  fortitude, 
which  is  the  champion  of  them  all." 

Denis,  during  these  pleasant  observa- 
tions of  the  priest,  sat  silent,  with  a  coun- 
tenance pale  and  apparently  dejected. 
When  his  mother  had  lilled  his  plate,  he 
gently  put  it  away  from  him ;  but  he  pour- 
ed out  a  little  spirits  and  water,  which  he 
drank. 

"  I  cannot  eat  a  morsel,"  said  he ;  "  don't 
press  me,  mother,  it's  impossible.  We're 
all  assembled  here — friends,  neighbors, 
and  relations— I'll  not  disguise  the  f'-'t — 
but  the  truth  is,  I  have  been  badly  treated 
this  day;  I  have  been,  in  the  most  bare- 
faced manner,  rejected  by  the  Bishop,  and 
a  nephew  of  Father  Molony's  elected  in 
my  .place." 

The  effect  which  this  disclosure  produced 
upon  the  company  present,  especially  upon 
his  own  family,  utterly  defies  description. 
His  father  hastily  laid  down  his  glass,  and 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
their  lids ;  bis  mother  let  a  plate  fall  which 
she  was  in  the  act  of  handing  to  one  of  her 
daughters  who  was  about  to  help  a  poor 
beggar  at  the  door ;  all  convivial  joy  was 
suspended ;  the  priest  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  fixed  his  large  eyes  upon 
Denis,  with  his  mouth  full;  his  young 
sister,  Susan,  flew  over  to  his  side,  ana 
looked  intently  into  his  countenance  for  an 
explanation  of  what  he  meant,  for  she  had 
not  properly  understood  him, 

'*  Rejected !"  exclaimed  the  priest—"  re- 
jected I  Young  man,  I  am  your  spiritual 
superior,  and  Icommand  you,  on  this  oc- 
casion to  practise  no  jocularity  whatsoever 
— I  lay  it  upon  you  as  a  religious  duty  to 
be  .serious  and  candid,  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  inform  us  at  once  whether  what  you 
have  advanced  be  true  or  not  ?" 

"  I  wish ;  that  it  was  only  jocularity  on 
myijart;  but  I  solemnly  assure  you  all 
that  it  is  not.  The  Bishop  told  me  that  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  misled  as  to  my 
qualifications  for  entrance ;  he  says  it  will 
take  a  year  and  a  half's  hard  study  to  en- 
able me  to  matriculate  with  a  good  grace. 
I  tolci  him  your  Reverence  examined  me, 
and  said  Z  was  well  prepared;  and  he 


said  to  me  in  reply,  that  your  Reverence 
was  very  little  of  a  judge  as  to  my  fitness." 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  thank 
his  lordship ;  'tis  trlie,  I  deserved  that  from 
him;  but  it  can't  be  helped.  I  see,  at  all 
events,  how  the  land  lies.  Denis  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  I  pronounce  you  to  be,  in  the  first 
place,  an  extremely  stultified  and  indis- 
creet young  man :  and,  in  the  next  place, 
as  badly  treated  and  oppressed  a  candidate 
for  Maynooth  as  ever  entered  it.  1  pro- 
nounce you,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  well 
prepared  for  it ;  but  I  see  now  who  is  the 
spy  of  the  diocese— oh,  oh,  thank  you, 
Misther  Molony— I  now  remember,  that  he 
m  relate<l  to  his  lordship   through  the  beg- 

garly  clan  of  the  M 's.    But   wait  a 

little ;  if  I  have  failed  here,  thank  Heaven 
I  have  interest  in  the  next  diocese,  the 
Bishop  of  which  is  my  cousin,  and  we  will 
have  a  lug  for  it." 

The  mother  and  sisters  of  Denis  were 
now  drowned  in  tears ;  and  the  grief  of  his 
sister  Susan  was  absolutely  hysterical.  Old 
Denis's  brow  became  pale  and  sorrowful, 
his  eye  sunk,  and  his  hanil  trembled.  His 
friends  all  partook  of  this  serious  disap- 
pointment, and  sat  in  silence  and  embar- 
rassment around  the  table.  Young  Denis's 
distress  was  truly  intense ;  he  coulcy  not  eat 
a  morsel ;  his  voice  was  tremulous  with 
vexation ;  and,  indeed,  altogether  the  as- 
pect of  those  present  betokened  the  occur- 
rence of  some  grievous  affliction. 

"  Well,"  said  Brian,  Denis's  elder  brother, 
*'  I  only  say  tnis,  that  it's  a  good  story  for 
him  to  tell  that  he  m  a  Bishop,  otherwise  I'd 
think  no  more  of  puttin'  a  bullet  through 
him  from  behind  a  hedge,  than  I  would  of 
shootin'  a  cur  dog." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Brian,"  said  his  mother ; 
"  bad  as  it  is,  he's  one  of  our  clargy.  so  don't 
spake  disrespectful  of  him;  suie  a  year  is 
not  much  to  wait,  an'  the  next  time  you  go 
before  him  it  won't  be  in  his  power  to  keep 
you  back.  As  for  Father  Molonv,  we  wish 
him  well,  but  undher  the  roof  of  this  house, 
except  at  a  Station,  or  something  etlse  of 
the  kind,  he  will  never  sit,  barrin'  T  thought 
he  was  dhry  or  hungry,  that  I  couldn't 
bring  evil  upon  my  substance  by  refusln' 
him." 

"  And  that;  was  his  lordship's  character  of 
me  ?"  inquired  the  priest  once  more  with 
chagrhi. 

"If  that  was  not,  perhaps  you  will  find  it 
in  this  letter,"  replied  Denis,  handing  him  a 
written  communication  from  the  Bishop. 
Father  Finnerty  hastily  broke  open  the  seal, 
and  read  silently  as  follows : — 

^'^  Tothe  Rev.  Father  Finnert]i,mace  andbenediction. 
"Bkt.Sie, 

"  I  feel  deep  lndI«:nBtton  at  tho  dieclosare  made 
to  mo  this  day  by  me  bearer,  toaching  yoar  nego- 
tiation with  him  and  his  family  concerning  a  hor&e, 
tt8  the  Tftlne  paid  by  them  to  you  for  prociriue;  the 
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nse  of  my  influence  in  bia  favor ;  and  I  cannot  suf- 
ficiently reprobate  each  a  tranaactlon,  nor  find 
terms  itroug  enough  in  wbich  to  condema  tbe 
parties  concerned  in  it.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  tliat  snch 
faggling  is  more  renrehoDBiDle  on  your  part  tban 
on  tneir«,  and  that  It  is  doubly  disrespectful  to  me, 
to  sjppose  that  I  could  be  influenced  by  anything 
bat  merit  in  the  candidates.  I  desire  you  will  wait 
upon  me  to-morrow,  when  I  hope  you  may  be  able 
to  place  tbe  transaction  in  such  a  light  aa  \vill 
raise  you  once  more  to  the  estimation  in  which  I 
have  always  hold  you.  There  are  three  other  can 
didates,  one  of  whom  is  a  relation  of  your  excellent 
curate's ;  but  I  have  as  yet  made  no  decision,  so 
that  the  appointment  is  still  open.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  command  yon  to  send  back  the  horse  to  his 
proper  owner,  as  soon  after  tbe  receipt  of  this  as 
possible,  for  0'8h.'i"Hrhne8sy  must  not  be  shackled 
by  anv  such  stipulations.  1  have  now  to  aek  your 
Cmristian  forgiveness  for  having,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  temporary  anger,  spol'  ^nof  you  before  this 
lad  with  disrespect.  I  horeb'.  make  restitution, 
and  beg  that  yon  will  forgive  me,  and  remember  me 
by  name  in  your  prayers,  as  I  shall  also  name  you 
in  mine. 


"  I  MD,  .Ac, 
''t 


Jamss  M.' 


When  Father  Finnerty  read  this  letter 
his  countenance  gradually  asMumed  an  ex- 
pression of  tba  most  irresistible  humor; 
nothing  could  je  more  truly  comic  than  the 
significant  look  he  directed  at  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  O'SLauaclmessys,  riot  omitting 
even  the  little  boy  who  had  basted  the 
I  j(y>e,  whom  b^  ,'Jed  on  the  head  with 
that  meohanicci  ^(Straction  resulting  from 
Uie  occurrence  of  something  highly  agree- 
able. The  cast  of  his  features  was  now  the 
more  ludicrous,  when  contracted  with  the 
rueful  visage  he  presented  on  hearing  the 
manner  in  which  his  cL  jract^r  had  been  de- 
lineated by  tbe  Bishop.  At  .jngth  he  laid 
himself  back  in  hip  cUair,  and  putting  his 
hands  to  his  sides,  fairly  laughed  out  loudly 
for  near  five  minutes. 

"  Oh !"  he  exclaimed, "  Dioi"  ius,  Diony- 
sius,  but  you  are  the  simple  an  j  unsophis- 
ticated youth !  Oh,  you  oocav  n  of  the  wide 
earth,  to  come  home  with  a  long  face  upon 
you,  telliiig  us  that  you  were  rejected,  and 
you  not  rejected." 

"Not  rejected !— not  rejected ! — not  rejsck- 
setl— not  raxjaxet!"  they  all  exclaimed, 
attempting  to  pronounce  the  word  as  well 
as  they  could. 

"  For  the  sake  of  heaven  above  us,  Doc- 
thor,  don't  keep  us  in  doubt  one  minute 
louMr"  said  old  Denis. 

"Follow  me,"  said  the  priest,  becoming 
instantly  grave,  "follow  me,  Dionysius; 
follow  me  Denis  More,  and  Brian,  all  fol- 
low— follow  me.  /have  news  for  you !  My 
friends,  we'll  be  back  instantly." 

They  accordingly  passed  into  another 
room,  where  they  remained  in  close  confer- 
ence for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which  they  re-entered  in  the  highest  spirits. 

"  Come,  said  Denis,  "  Pether,  go  over 
abouchal,  to  Andy  Bradagh's  for  I<arry 
Cassidy  tlie  piper — fly  like  a  swallow, 
Pether,  an'  don't  come  without  him.   Mave, 


achora,  all's  right    Susy,  you  darlin',  dhry 

?our  eyes,  avoumeen,  all's  right.  Nabours, 
riends— fill,  llll— I  say  all's  right  still.  My 
son's  not  disgraced,  nor  he  won't  be  dis- 
graced whilst  I  have  a  house  over  my  head, 
or  a  beast  in  my  stable.  Docthor,  reverend 
Docthor,  drink ;  may  I  never  sin,  but  you 
must  get  merry,  an'  dance  a  '  cut-along '  wid 
myself  when  the  music  comes,  and  you  must 
thrip  the '  priest  in  his  boots'  wid  Susy  here 
afther.  Excuse  me,  nabours— Docthor,  yoa 
wo.Vt  blame  me,  there's  both  joy  and  sor- 
row in  these  tears.  I  have  had  a  good 
family  of  childhre,  an'  a  faithful  wife ;  an* 
Mave,  achora  although  time  has  laid  hia 
mark  upon  you,  as  well  as  upon  myself » 
rind  the  locks  are  grey  that  wor  once  as 
QlacK  aa  a  raven :  yet,  Mave,  I  seen  the  day, 
an'  there's  many  livin'  to  prove  it— ay, 
Mave,  I  seen  the  day  when  you  wor  worth 
lookin'  at — the  wild  rose  of  Lisbuie  she  wag 
called,  Docthor.  Well,  Mave,  I  hope  that 
my  eyes  may  be  closed  by  the  hands  I  loved 
an'  love  so  well — an'  that's  your  own,  agrah 
machree,  an'  Denis's." 

"  Whist,  Denis  asthore,"  said  Mave,  wip- 
ing her  eyes, "  I  hope  I'll  never  see  that  day. 
Aftbor  seein'  Denis  here,  what  we  all  hope 
him  to  be,  the  next  thing  I  wish  is,  that  I 
may  never  live  to  see  my  husband  takea 
away  from  me,  acu3hla;'no,  I  hope  God 
will  take  me  to  himself  before  that  comes.'" 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  burst 
of  pathetic  affection  which  springs  strongly 
from  the  heart  of  a  worthy  couple,  when, 
seated  among  their  own  family,  the  fenlinga 
of  the  husband  and  the  father,  the  wife  and 
the  mother,  overpower  them.  In  this  case, 
the  feelmg  is  always  deep  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  purity  of  domestic  afieo- 
tion ;  still  it  is  checked  by  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  that  our  place  is  to  be  filled  by 
those  who  are  dear  to  us. 

"But  now,"  said  the  priest,  "  that  the 
scent  lies  still  warm,  let  mu  ask  you,  Diony- 
sius, how  the  Bishop  came  to  understand 
the  compaetumf^' 

"  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  say,"  re- 
plied Denis ;  "  but  if  any  man  has  on  eye  like 
a  basilem  he  has.  On  finding,  Su:,  that 
there  was  some  defect  in  my  responsive 
powers,  he  looked  keenly  at  me,  closing  hia 
piercing  eyes  a  little,  and  inquired  upon 
what  ground  I  had  presented  mys»lf  as  a 
candidate.  I  would  have  sunk  the  cam/pae- 
turn  altogether,  but  for  the  eye.  I  suspend- 
ed and  hesitated  a  little,  and  at  length  told 
him  that  there  was  an  understanding — a — 
a— kind  of— -in  short,  he  squeezed  the  whole 
secret  out  o'  me  gradationally.  You  know 
the  result!" 

"  Ah,  Dionysius,  you  are  yet  an  unfledged 
bird ;  but  it  matters  little.  All  will  be  rec- 
tified soon." 

"Arrah,   Dinis,"   inquired  his  mother^ 
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"  was  it  only  takin'  a  rise  cut  of  us  you  wor 
All  the  lime  ?  Throth  myself  s  not  the  bet- 
tlier  of  the  fright  you  put  me  into." 

•*  No,"  replied  Denis, "  the  Bishop  trefkted 
me  harshly  I  thought :  he  said  I  was  not 
properly  fit.  *  You  mig[ht  pass,'  said  he, 
♦  upon  a  particular  occasion,  or  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances ;  but  It  will  take  at 
least  a  year  and  a  half  s  study,  to  enable 
you  to  enter  Maynooth,  as  I  would  vnsh  you. 
You  may  go  home  again,'  said  he;  'at 
present  I  hiiye  dismissed  the  subject.' 

"  After  this,  on  meetinfl;  Father  Molony, 
he  told  me  that  his  cousin  had  passed,  and 
that  he  would  be  soon  sent  up  to  Alayaooth : 
CO  I  concluded  all  hope  was  over  with  me ; 
but  I  didn't  then  know  what  the  letter  to 
Father  Finnerty  contamed.  I  now  see  that 
I  may  bucceed  still." 

"You  may  and  «7taK,  Denis;  but  no 
thanks  to  Father  Molony  for  that :  how- 
ever, I  shall  keep  my  eye  upon  the  same 
•curate,  never  fear.  Well,  let  that  paas,  and 
now  fOr  harmony,  conviviality,  and  friend- 
ship. Gen  tlemen,  fill  your  glasses — I  mean 
Jrour  respective  vessels.  Oome,  Denis  More, 
et  that  porringer  of  yours  be  a  brimmer. 
Ned  Hanratty,  charge  your  noggin. 
Darbv,  although  your  mug  wants  an  ear, 
itcaahold#A«/«a  ot  it.  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  that  old  family  cruiskeen  ought  to  be 
with  your  husband :  but  no  matther — iwn 
tomtat—Ehf  Bionysif  IrUeHMgiamV^ 

"Intelligo,  domine." 

"  Here  then  is  health,  success  and  pros- 
perity to  Mr.  Dionysius  O'fihaughnessy, 
jun. !  May  he  soon  be  on  the  Retreat  m 
the  vivacious  walls  of  that  learned  and 
sprightly  seminary,  Maynooth.*  On  the 
Retreat,  I  say,  getting  fat  upon  half  a  meal 
A  day  for  the  first  week,  fasting  tightly 
against  the  grain,  praying  sincerelv  for  a 
set-in  at  the  kin8;'s  mutton,  and  repenting 
thoroughly  of  his  penitenco  1" 

*'  Well,  Docthor,  that  is  a  toast.  Denis, 
have  you  nothing  to  say  to  that?  Won't 
you  stand  up  an'  thank'his  Reverence,  any 
how?" 

"  I  am  really  too  much  oppressed  with 
reloxation,"  said  Denis,  "  to  return  tLfinks 
in  that  florid  stylo  which  would  l)ecome  ray 


•ThielsapasTOge  which  Ifearfew general  readers 
willnnderBtand  without  cxplanatiou ;  themeaulnK 
ie  (bia :— When  a  young  umn  first  unterB  Maynooth 
College  he  devotes  himself  for  the  ispace  of  eight 
^ya  to  faanng  and  praver,  separating  himseir  as 
much  M  powible  from  all  oocietr.  He  mnat  review 
his  whole  life,  and  aaoertaln  if  he  can,  whether  he 
has  ever  left  any  sin  of  importance  nnconf  essed,  ci- 
ther knowinglv  orbyanomlKsion  that  wai?  culpably 
neg4f|(:ent.  After  this  examination,  w|iich  muBt  be 
both  severe  and  strict,  he  makes  what  is  called  a 
General  CSonfession  ;  that  i«,  he  confasees  fdl  the 
sins  he  ever  committed  an  far  back  and  as  accar- 
ately  as  he  can  recollect  them.  This  beins  over, 
he  enters  upon  his  allotted  dntiee  aaastadeat, 
and  in  good  sooth  feels  himself  in  admirable  trim 
for  "a  set-in  at  the  King's  Mutton." 


I  pretensions.  I  cannot,  however,  but  thank 
Father  Finnerty  for  hi'^  ingenious  and 
learned  toast,  which  does  equal  honor  to 
his  ?uad  and  heart,'  and  I  might  superadd, 
to  his  inteUeets  also ;  for  in  drinking  toasts, 
my  friends,  1  always  elaborate  a  distiaction 
between  strength  of  head  and  strength  of 
intellect.  I  now  thank  you  all  for  liaviug 
in  so  liberal  a  manner  druuk  my  health; 
and  in  grateful  return,  I  requmt  you  will 
once  more  fill  your  utensils,  and  learnedly 
drink— long  life  and  a  mitre  to  the  Reverend 
Father  Finnerty,  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Dominick,  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Paro- 
chial Priest  of  this  excellent  parish  \—Pro- 
pino  tibi  saiutem,  Doctor  doctmime,  reveren- 
dissime,  et  mnctissime ;  nee  non  omnibm 
amim  fUe  eongr^aUs .'" 

The  priest's  eye,  during  this  speech, 
twinkled  with  humor ;  lie  saw  clearly  that 
Denis  thoroughly  understood  the  raillery  of 
his  toast,  and  that  the  compliment  was 
well  repaid.  On  this  subject  he  did  not 
wish,  however,  to  proceed  further,  aud  his 
object  now  was,  that  the  evouiug  should 
pass  off  o*^  agreeably  as  possible. 

Next  morning  Father  Finnerty  paid 
Denis  a  timely  vuit,  having  first,  as  he  had 
been  directed,  sent  home  the  colt  a  little 
after  day-break.  They  then  took  an  early 
breakfast,  and  after  about  half  an  hotir's 
further  deliberation,  the  priest,  old  Denis, 
and  his  son — the  last  mounted  iipou  the 
re  Joubtable  colt— proceeded  to  the  Bishop's 
residence.  His  lordship  had  nearly  finish- 
ed his  breakfast,  which  he  took  in  his 
study;  but  as  he  was  engaged  with  his 
brother,  the  barrister,  who  slept  at  his 
house  the  night  before,  in  order  to  attend 
a  public  meeting  on  that  day,  he  could  not 
lie  seen  for  some  time  after  they  arrived. 
At  length  they  were  admitted.  The  Right 
Reverend  Doctor  was  still  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table,  dressed  in  a  morning  gown 
of  fine  black  stutl',  such  aa  the  brothers  of 
the  Franciscan  order  of  moaks  usually 
wear,  to  which  order  he  belonged.  He 
wore  black  silk  stockings,  gold  knee- 
buckles  to  his  small-clothes,  a  rich  ruby 
ring  upon  hisfinfrer,  und  a  small  gold  cross, 
set  with  brilliant!!,  about  his  nvQk.  This 
last  was  not  usually  visible ;  but  as  he  had 
not  yet  dressed  for  the  day,  it  hung  over 
his  vest.  He  sat,  or  rather  lolled  b«^  in  a 
stuftl'd  easy  chaw,  one  leg  thrown  '.ndolent- 
ly  over  the  other.  Though  not  an  old  man, 
ho  wore  powder,  which  gave  him  an  air  of 
greater  reverence ;  and  as  his  features  were 
sharp  and  intelligent,  his  eye  tanall  but 
Keen,  and  his  manner  altogether  impressive 
and  gentlemanly,  if  not  dignified,  it  WM 
was  not  surprismg  that  Father  Finnerty's 
two  companions  felt  awed  and  embarraiwed 
before  him.  Nor  was  the  priest  himself 
wholly  fr««  from  that  humbling  sensatio 
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which  one  naturally  feels  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  mind  in  a  superior  sta- 
tion of  life. 

"  Good  morning  to  your  lordship !"  said 
the  priest,  "  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  see 
you  look  so  well.  Counaellor,  youi*  most 
obedient;  I  hope,  Sir,  you  are  in  good 
health  I" 

To  this  both  gentlemen  replied  in  the 
usual  common-place  terms. 

"  Docthor,"  continued  the  priest,  "  this 
is  a  worthy  daceut  parishioner  of  mine, 
Denis  O'Sliaughnessy ;  and  this  is  his  son 
who  has  the  honor  to  be  already  known  to 
your  lordship." 

"Sit  down,  O'Shauybnessy,"  said  the 
bishop,  "  taKe  a  seat,  young  man." 

"I  humbly  thank  your  lo-  ''ahip,"  re- 
plied Denis  the  elder,  taking  a  chair  as  he 
spoke,  and  laying  his  hat  beside  him  on 
the  carpet. 

The  son,  who  trembled  at  the  moment 
fn)ra  head  to  foot,  did  not  ait  as  he  was 
asko'l,  but  the  father,  after  giving  him  a 
pluck,  said  in  a  wliiapi-r,  "  Can't  you  sit 
when  his  lordship  bids  you."  He  then 
took  a  seat,  but  appeared  scarcely  to  know 
whether  he  sat  or  stood. 

"By  the  hy,  Doctor,  you  have  improved 
this  place  mighti'y,"  continued  Father  Fin- 
nerty,  "  sinco  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
here  last,  j  thought  I  saw  n  greenhouse 
peeping  over  the  garden  wall." 

"  Yea,"  replied  the  Hishop,  "  I'm  just  be' 
ginning  to  make  a  collection  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  upon  a  small  scale.  I  believe  you 
are  aware  that  tending  and  rearing  flowere, 
Mr.  Finnertv,  is  a  favorite  amusement  with 
me." 

"  I  believe  I  have  a  good  right  to  know 

as  much,  Dr  K ,"  replied  Mr.  Finnerty. 

"  If  I  don't  mistake,  I  sent  you  some  speci- 
mens for  your  garden  that  were  not  con- 
temptible.' Aod  if  I  don't  mistake  again,  I 
soall  be  able  to  send  your  lordship  a  shrub 
that  would  tak«  the  pearl  oS  a  man's  eye 
only  to  look  at  it.  And  what's  more,  it's 
quite  a  new  comer ;  not  two  years  in  the 
country." 

"  Pray  ]>ow  in  it.  called,  Mr.  Firnerty  ?" 

"  Upon  ny  cr«.'dit,  D<»ctor,  with  great 
respect,  I  will  tell  you  nothing  more  a<x)ut 
it  at  present.  If  jou  wish  to  see  it,  or  to 
know  its  name  or  to  get  a  slip  of  it,  you 
must  first  oome  and  eat  a  dinner  with  me. 
And,  Counsellor,  if  you,  too,  could  appear 
on  your  own  behalf,' so  much  the  better," 

"  I  fear  I  cannot,  Mr.  Finnerly,  but  I 
dare  sHy  my  brother  will  do  hinii»Blf  the 
pleasure  oi  dining  with  you." 

"  It  cannot  be  for  at  least  six  weeks,  Mr. 
Pinnerty,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  You  forget 
that  the  uontirmations  begin  in  tea  days; 
hot  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 


J'ou  when  I  come  to  confirm  in  your  par- 
Bh." 

"Phoo!  Why,  Doctor,  that's  a  watter 
of  course.  Couldn't  your  lordship  make  it 
convenient  to  come  during  the  week,  and 
bring  the  Counsellor  here  with  you  ?  Don't 
say  no.  Counsellor ;  I'll  have  no  demur- 
ring." 

"  Mr.  Pinnerty,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  it  is 
impossible  at  present.  My  brother  goes  to 
Dublin  to-morrow,  and  t  must  go  on  the 
following  day  to  attend  the  con«ecratioaof 
a  chapel  in  the  metropolis." 

"  Then  upon  my  credit  your  lordship  will 
get  neither  the  name  nor  description  of  my 
Fucia,  until  you  earn  it  by  eating  a  dinner 
and  drinking  a  glass  of  claret  wiu  the  Rev. 
Father  Pinnerty.  Are  those  hard  terms, 
Counsellor  ? — Ha  1  ha !  ha !  I'm  not  the 
man  to  be  put  off  a  thing,  I  assure  you." 

"  Mr.  Pinnerty,"  said  the  Bishop,  smiling 
at,  but  not  noticing  the  worthy  priest's 
blunder  about  the  fucia,  "  if  possible,  I 
shall  dine  with  you  soon ;  but  at  present  it 
is  out  of  my  power  to  appoint  a  day." 

"Well,  well.  Doctor,  make  your  own 
time  of  it ;  and  now  tor  the  purport  of  our 
journey.  Denis  (7Shaughnessy  here^  my 
lord,  id  a  warm  respectable  parishioner  of 
mine — a  man  indeed  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  regard.  He  is  reported  to  have  inher- 
ited from  his  worthy  father,  two  horns 
filled  with  guineas.  His  grandmother,  as 
he  could  well  inform  your  lordship,  was 
born  with  a  lucky  caul  upon  her,  which  caul 
is  still  in  the  family.    Isn't  it  so,  Denis?" 

"  My  lord,  in  dignity,  it's  thruth,"  re- 
plied Denis,  "  and  from  ttie  time  if  came 
into  the  family  they  always  thruv,  thanks 
be  to  geodness  I" 

The  lawyer  sat  eyeing  the  priest  and 
Denis  alternately,  evidently  puzzled  to 
comprehend  what  such  a  remacksble  iaWd* 
duction  could  lead  to. 

The  Bishop  seemed  not  to  be  surprised, 
for  his  features  l>etrayed  no  change  what- 
soever. 

"Having,  therefore,  had  the  necessary 
means  of  educating  a  son  ior  the  church, 
he  has  iuscordingiy  prepared  this  young 
man  with  much  anxiety  and  expense  for 
Mayuooth." 

"Please  your  lordship,"  said  Denis,  "Doc- 
thor Pinnerty  is  clothin'  it  bdtther  than  I 
could  do.  My  heart  is  fixed  upon  seeli^ 
him  what  we  all  expect  him  to  be,  your 
lordship." 

"Mr.  Pinnerty,"  observed  t^ie  Bishop, 
"you  seem  to  be  iutlmatuly  acquainted 
with  O'Sh^ughnessv's  cirtiu instances ;  you 
appear  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  family, 
pardrularly  in  the  success  of  hii  son  " 

"Undoubtedly,  my  lord;  1  am  particu- 
larly anxious  for  his  'success." 
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"  Yon  received  my  letter  3'epterday  f " 

" I  am  here  today,  my  lord,  in  conse- 
quence  of  having  received  it.  But,  by  the 
by,  there  was,  under  favor,  aslntht  miecon- 
oeption  on  the  part  of  your " 

"  AVhat  misconception,  sir?" 

"  Why,  my  lord — Coansellor,  this  ia  a — 
a — kind  of  charge  bis  lordship  is  brining 
against  me,  under  a  slight  ntisconception. 
JMy  lord,  the  fact  is,  that  1  uiu.i't  see  what 
ecclesiastical  right  I  had  to  prevent  Denis 
here  from  disposing  of  his  own  property 
to " 

"  I  expect  an  ipology  from  you,  Mr. 
Finnerty,  but  neither  a  defence  nor  a  jus- 
tification. An  attempt  at  either  will  not 
advance  the  interests  of  your  young  friend, 
believe  me." 

"  Then  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  wish 
ezpr  ssed  In  your  lordship's  letter  has  been 
complied  with.  But  wait  awhile,  my  lord," 
contmued  the  priest,  cood-humoredly,  "  1 
shall  soon  turn  the  tables  on  yourself. 

"  How  is  that,  pray  ?" 

''  Why,  my  lord,  the  horse  is  in  your 
stable,  and  Deni&  declares  he  will  not  take 
him  out  of  it." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
that,"  replied  the  Bishop,  'upon  the  ex- 
press condition  that  his  son  shall  never 
enter  Maynooth." 

"  For  my  part,"  observed  Mr.  Finnerty, 
"  I  leave  the  matter  now  between  your 
lordship  and  O'Shaughnessy  himself.  You 
mav  act  as  you  please,  Doctor,  and  so  may 
he." 

"  Mr.  Finnerty,  if  I  could  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  suggestion  of  thus  influ- 
encing me  originated  with  you,  I  would 
instantly  deprive  you  of  your  parish,  and 
make  you  assistantto  your  excellent  curate, 
for  whom  I  entertain  a  sincere  regard.  I 
hare  already  expressed  my  opinion  of  the 
transaction  alluded  to  In  my  letter.  You 
have  frequently  offended  me,  Mr.  Finnerty, 
by  presuming  too  far  upon  my  good  tem- 
per, and  by  relying  probably  upon  your 
own  jocular  disposition.  Take  care,  sir, 
that  you  don't  break  down  in  tome  of 
your  b€  st  jokes.  I  fear  that  under  the  guise 
of  humor,  you  frequently  avail  yourself  of 
the  weakness,  or  ignorance,  or  simplicity, 
of  your  parishioat  rs.  I  hope,  Mr.  Finnerty, 
that  while  you  laugh  et  the  jest,  they  don't 
payfor  it." 

The  priest  here  caught  the  Oounsel- 
lor*8  eye,  and  rnive  him  a  dry  wink, 
not  unperceived,  however,  by  the  Bishop, 
who  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile. 

"  You  should  have  known  me  better,  Mr. 
Finnerty,  than  to  suppose  that  any  motive 
could  influence  me  in  deciding  upon  the 
claims  of  candidates  for  Maynooth,  be- 
sides their  own  moral  character  and  liter- 
ary acquirements.    80  long  as  I  live,  this, 


and  this  alone,  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  con- 
duct, touching  persons  in  the  circumsiances 
of  young  O'Shaughnessy." 

•'  My  gracious  lord,"  said  Denis,  "  don't 
be  angry  wid  Mr.  Finntrty.  I'll  bear  it 
all,  for  it  was  my  fau't.  The  horse  was 
mine,  and  say  what  you  will,  out  of  your 
stable  I'll  never  bring  him.  I  think,  wid 
great  submission,  a  man  may  do  what  he 
pleases  wid  his  own." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Bishop ;  "  my  con- 
sent to  permit  your  son  to  go  to  Maynooth 
Is  my  own.  iTow  this  consent  I  will  not 
give  if  you  press  that  mode  of  argument 
upon  me." 

"My  Reverend  Lord, as  heaven's  above 
me,  I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  to  see  the  boy 
in  Maynooth.  If  he  doesn't  go  af thcr  all 
our  hopes,  I'd  break  mv  heart."  He  was 
so  deeply  affected  that  the  large  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  £.poke. 

"  Will  your  Lordship  buy  the  horse  ¥"  he 
added  ;  "  I  don't  want  him,  and  you,  maybe, 
do?" 

"  I  do  iiot  want  him,"  said  the  Bishop, 
"  and  if  I  did,  I  would  not,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  purcliase  him  from 
you. " 

"Then  my  boy  won't  get  in,  your  lord- 
ship. And  you'll  neither  buy  ttie  horse, 
nor  take  him  as  a  present.  My  curse  upon 
him  for  a  horse!  The  flrst  thing  I'll  do 
when  I  get  home  will  be  to  put  a  bullet 
through  him,  for  he  has  been  an  unlucky 
thief  to  us.  Is  my  son  aqui'  10  the  others 
that  came  to  pass  your  lordship?"  asked 
Denis. 

"There  is  none  of  them  proper- 
ly qualified,"  said  the  Bishop.  "If 
there  be  any  superiority  among  tiiem  your 
sen  has  it.  He  is  not  without  natural  tal- 
ent, Mr.  Finnerty;  his  translations  are 
strong  and  fluent,  but  ridiculously  pedantic. 
That,  however,  is  perhaps  less  his  fault 
than  the  fault  of  those  who  instructed 
him." 

"Are  you  anxious  to  dispose  of  the 
horse?"  said  the  Counsellor. 

"  A  single  day.  sir,  he'll  never  pass  in 
mystiible,"  said  Denis;  "ho  has  been  an 
unlucky  baste  to  me  au'  mine,  an'  to  idJ 
that  had  anything  to  do  wid  him." 

"Pray  what  age  Is  he?" 

"  Risin'  four,  "sir ;  'deed  I  believe  he's 
four  all  out,  an'  apurty  devil's  clip  he  is,  as 
you'd  wish  to  see." 

"Come,"  taid  the  Counsellor, rising,  "  let 
us  have  a  look  at  him.  Mr.  Finnerty, 
you're  an  excellent  judge ;  will  you  favor 
me  with  your  opinion  ?" 

The  priest  and  he,  accompanied  by  the 
two  O'Shaughnessys,  passed  out  to  the 
stable  yard,  where  their  horses  stood.  As 
they  went,  Father  Finnerty  whispered  to 
O'Shaughnessy : — 
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"  Now,  Denis,  is  your  lime.  Strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  Don't  lake  a  penny!— 
Don't  take  a  fraction  !  Get  into  n  passion, 
and  swear  you'll  shoot  him  unless  he  ac- 
cepts him  as  a  present.  If  he  does,  all's 
right ;  he  can  twine  the  Bishop  round  his 
fljager." 

"I  see,  Sir,"  said  Denis;  "I  seel  Let 
tae  alone  for  managin'  him." 

The  barrister  was  already  engaged  in 
examining  the  horse's  mouth,  as  is  usual, 
when  the  priest  accosted  him  with — 

"  You  are  transgressing  etiquette  in  this 
instance.  Counsellor.  You  know  the  pro- 
verbn-never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth." 

•'How,  Mr.Finnerty?— a  gift  horse  1" 

"His  Reverence  is  right  1"  exclaimed 
Denis :  "  the  surra  penuy  ever  will  cross 
my  pocket  for  the  same  horse.  You  must 
take  him  as  he  stands,  sir,  barrin'  the 
bridle  an'  saddle,  that's  not  my  own." 

"  He  will  take  no  money,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Nonsense,  mjr  dear  sir  I  Why  not  take 
a  fair  price  for  him?'' 

"  Divil  a  penny  will  crofis  my  pocket  for 
him,  the  unlucky  thief  I"  replied  the  shrewd 
farmer. 

"  Then    in  that  case  the  negotiation  is 

ended,"  replied  the  barrister.    "  I  certainly 

will  not  accept  him  as  a  present.      Why 

should  I  ?      What  claim   have  I  on  Mr. 

O'Shaughnessy?"     ' 

"  I  don't  want  yon  to  take  him,"  BtAd 
Denis;  "I  want  nobody  to  take  him:  but 
I  know  the  dogs  of  the  parish  '11  be  pickin' 
liis  bones  afore  night  You  may  as  well 
have  him.  Sir,  as  not." 

"Is the  man  serioud,  Mr.  Finnerty?" 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  in  my  life  having  a 
more  serious  appearance,  I  assure  you," 
isaid  the  priest. 

"By  Jove  it's  a  queer  bu&iness,"  replied 
th.e other:  "a  most  extraordinary  affair  as 
I  ever  witnessed  I  Why,  it  would  he  mad- 
ness to  destroy  such  a  fine  animal  as  that  1 
The  horse  is  an  excellent  one  !  However, 
I  shall  certainly  not  accept  him,  until  I  as- 
certain whether  I  can  prevail  upon  the 
Bishop  to  elect  his  son  to  the  vacancy.  If 
Icanmrke  the  man  no  return  for  him,  I 
shall  let  him  go  to  Uie  dogs." 

"  Go  up  and  set  to  work,"  said  the  priest ; 
^'  but  remember  that  tace  ia  Latin  for  a  can- 
dle. Keep  his  lordship  in  the  dark,  other- 
wise (Jiis  scion  is  ousted." 

"  True,' '  said  the  other.  "  In  the  mean- 
time bring  them  into  the  parlor,  until  I  try 
what  con  DC  done." 

"Take  the  Bishop  upon  the  father's  af- 
fection for  him,"  said  the  priest 

"  You  are  right  I  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned it" 

"The  poor  man  will  break  his  heart," 
said  the  priest. 


"He  will,"  responded  the  Counsellor, 
smiling. 

"  So  will  the  mother,  too,"  said  the  priest, 
with  an  arch  look. 

"And  the  whole  family,"  replied  the 
Counsellor. 

"  Go  up  Instantly,"  said  the  priest ;  "  you 
have  often  got  a  worse  fee." 

*•  And,  perhaps,  with  less  prospect  of  suc- 
cess," said  the  other.  "Gentlemen,  have 
the  goodness  to  walk  into  the  parlor  for  a 
few  minutes,  whUe  I  endeavor  to  soften 
my  brother  a  little,  if  1  can,  upon  this  un- 
toward business." 

When  the  priest  and  his  two  friends  en- 
tered the  parlor,  which  was  elegantly  fur- 
nished, they  stood  for  a  moment  to  survey 
it    01(1  Denis,  however,  was  too  much  en- 

gaeed  in  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  his 
eart  to  take  pleasure  in  anything  else ;  at 
least  until  he  should  hear  the  priest's  opui- 
ion  upon  the  posture  of  affairs. 

"  What  does  your  reverence  think  ?" 
said  Denis. 

"  Behave  yourself,"  replied  the  pastor. 
"None  of  your  nonsense!  You  know 
what  I  think  as  well  as  I  do  myself." 

"But  will  Dionnisis  pass?— Will  he  go 
to  Maynooth  ?" 

"  Will  you  go  to  your  dinner  to-day,  or  to 
your  bed  to-night  ?" 

"  God  be  praised  1  .  Well,  Dochtor,  wait 
till  we  see  him  off,  then  I'll  be  spakin'  to 
you  1" 

"  No,"  said  the  priest ;  "  but  wait  till  you 
take  a  toss  upon  this  scfa,  and  then  you 
will  get  a  taste  of  ecclesiastical  luxury.'*^ 

"  Ay,"  said  Denis,  "  but  would  it  be  right 
o'  me  to  sit  in  it  ?    Maybe  it's  consecrated." 

"  Faith,  you  may  swear  that ;  but  it  is  to 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  lordship! 
Come,  man,  sit  down,  till  you  see  how 
you'll  sink  in  it." 

"  Oh,  murdher !"  exclaimed  Denis,"  where 
am  I  at  all  ?  Dochtor  dear,  am  I  in  sight  ? 
Do  you  see  the  crown  o'  my  head,  good  or 
bad  ?  Oh,  may  I  never  sin,  but  thavs  great 
state !— Well,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Ay."  said  the  priest,  "see  what  it  is  to 
be  a  bishop  in  any  church !  The  moment  a 
man  becomes  a  bishop,  he  fastens  tooth 
and  nail  upon  luxury,  as  if  a  mitre  was  b 
dispensation  for  enjoying  the  world  that 
they  have  sworn  to  renounce  Dionysius, 
look  about  you!  Isn't  this  worth  study- 
ing for?" 

°'  Yes,"  replied  the  hitherto  silent  candi- 
date, "if  it  was  perusal  on  the  part  of  his 
lordship  that  got  it" 

"  U^on  my  credit,  a  shrewd  observation ! 
Ah,  Dionysius,  merit  is  overlooked  in  every 
church,  and  in  every  profession ;  or  perhaps 
hem— ehem  1— perhaps  some  of  your  rever- 
end friends  might  be  higher  up  1 1  mean  no 
body ;  but  if  sound  learning,  and  wit,  and 
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humor,  together  with  several  other  vittncs 
which|I  decline  enumerating,  could  secure 
a  mitre,  why  mitres  might  be  on  other 
brows." 

"  This  is  surely  ^reat  state,"  observed  the 
candidate;  "and  if  it  be  a  thing  that  I 
matriculate" — 

"  Aiid  vet,"  said  the  priest,  interrupting 
him,  "  this  same  bishop—who  is,  no  doubt, 
a  worthy  man,  but  who  has  no  natural 
ear  for  a  )est — was  once  upon  a  time  the 
priest  of  an  indifierent  good  parish  like 
myself ;  ay,  a  poor,  cowardly,  culi>rit-look- 
ing  candidate,  readv  to  sink  into  the  earth 
before  bis  bishop,  like  you." 

"Me  cowardly!"  said  the  candidate; 
"  I  decline  the  iinsinnation  altogether.  It 
was  nothing  but  veneration  and  respect, 
which  you  know  we  should  entertain  for 
idl  our  spiritual  superiors." 

"  That's  truth,  decidedly :  though,  at  the 
same  time,  your  nerves  were  certainly 
rather  entangled,  like  a  ravelled  hank. 
Bnt  no  matter,  man ;  we  Lave  all  felt  the 
same  in  our  time.  Did  you  observe  how  I 
managed  theJBishop  ?";f 

"  I  can't  say  I  did,"  replied  the  candidate, 
who  felt  hurt  at  the  imputation  of  coward- 
ice before  his  father ;  "  but  I  saw,  sir,  that 
the  Bishop  managed  you." 

"  Pray  for  a  longer  vision,  Dionysius.  I 
tell  you  that  no  otner  priest  in  the  diocese 
could  have  got  both  you  and  me  out  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  we  stood  but  myself. 
He  has  taken  to  the  stud\  of  weeds  and 
plants  in  his  old  days ;  and  I,  who  have  a 
natural  taste  for  botany,  know  it  is  his 
weak  side.  I  tell  you,  he  would  give  the 
right  of  filling  a  vacancy  in  Maynooth  any 
day  In  the  year,  for  a  rare  plant  or  flower. 
So  much  for  your  knowledge  of  hjiman 
nature.  You'll  grant  I  managed  the  Coun- 
sellor?" 

"  Between  my  father  and  you,  Sir,  things 
look  well.  We  have  not,  however,  got  a 
certificate  of  success  yet." 

"Patieniiafit  levi&r  ferendof — Have  pa" 
tience,  man.  Wait  till  we  see  the  Counr.ol- 
lor!" 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  words 
when  that  gentleman  entered. 

"  Well,  Counsellor,"  said  the  priest,  "  is  it 
a  bit?" 

"  Pray  what  Is  your  Christian  name,  Mr. 
O'Bhaughnessy  ?''  inquired  the  lawyer  of 
young  Denis. 

"  My  Christian  name,  Sir,"  replied  Denis, 
"is  Di-o-nv-si-us  O'Shaughnessy.  That, 
Sir,  is  the  name  by  which  I  am  always  ap- 
pellated." 

"  That's  quite  suflJcient,"  said  the  other. 
"  I  shall  bo  with  you  again  in  a  few  minu- 
tes." 

"  But  won't  you  give  us  a  hint,  my  good 


Sir,  as  to  how  the  land  lies  ?"  said  the  priest, 
as  the  lawyer  left  the  room. 

"  Presently,  Mr.  Plnnerty,  presently." 

"  Intelligitne,  DioTtiaiP^ 

"  Viie,  nomine.    Quid  s&ntisf* 

"Quidsentit/  Ko,but  it  was  good  for- 
tune sent  us.  Don't  yuu  persave,  Diony- 
sras,  and  you,  Denis— don't  you  know,  I 
say,  that  this  letter  of  admission  couldn't  be 
written  except  the  Bishop  knew  hLs  name 
in  full  ?  Unlucky !  Faith  if  ever  a  horse 
was  lucky  this  is  be." 

"  I  declaro,  Dootbor,"  said  the  father, "  1 
can  neither  sit  nor  stand,  nor  think  of  any 
one  thing  for  a  minute,  I'm  so  much  on  the 
fidgets  to  know  what  the  Bishop  '11  say." 

"  I  also,"  said  Dionysius,  "  am  in  a  state 
of  evaporation  and  uncertainty  touching 
the  same  point.  However,  this  I  can 
afl9rm  with  veracity,  that  if  I  am  rejected, 
my  mind  is  made  up  to  pursue  an  bntithe- 
cal  course  of  life  altogether.  If  he  rejects 
me  now  he  will  never  reject  mo  again.** 

"  Musha,  how — Denny — ^Dionnlsis.avick? 
What  do  you  mane  ?"  said  the  father. 

"  I  will  give,"  said  the  son,  "  what  is  des- 
ignated as  a  loose  translation  of  my  mean- 
mg  to  Mr.  Plnnerty  here,  if  I  find  that  I 
am  excluded  on  ttaiis  occasion." 

"  And  if  you  do  succeed,"  said  the  priest, 
"  I  would  advise  you  to  hire  a  looose  trans- 
lator during  the  remainder  of  your  resi- 
dence among  us;  for  upon  my  veracity, 
Dionysius,  the  king's  English  will  perform 
hard  duty  until  you  enter  Maynooth.  Not 
a  word  under  six  feet  will  be  brought  into 
the  ranks — grenadiers  every  one  of  them, 
not  to  mention  the  thumpers  you  will  coin" 

"  Come,  Docthor.Pjnnerty,"  said  our  can- 
didate, pulling  up  a  little,  "  if  the  base 
Latin  which  you  put  into  circulation  were 
compared  with  my  Entrlish  thurapera,  it 
would  be  found  that  of  the  two,  I  am  more 
legitimate  and  etymological." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  dispute  that  point 
with  you  another  time,"  said  the  priest, 
"  when  we  can — Silence,  here  comes  the 
Counsellor." 

"  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  the  lawyer, 
addressing  the  candidato,  "  allow  me  to 
congratulate  yon  on  your  success !  Your 
business  is  accomplished.  The  Bishop  is 
lust  finishing  a  letter  for  you  to  the 
President  of  Maynooth.  I  assure  you,  I 
feel  great  pleasure  at  your  success." 

"  Accept  my  thanks.  Sir,"  said  Denis, 
whose  eye  was  instantly  lit  up  with  delight 
— ;"  accept  my  most  obsequious  thanks  t& 
the  very  furthest  extent  of  my  gratitude." 

The  Barrister  then  shook  hands  with  old 
Denis.  "  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  very  happy  that  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  servo  you  .iiul  your  son." 

"Counsellor,"  said  Denis,  seizing  hi» 
hand  in    both   his—"  Counsellor,  ahagur 
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maohrec— Counsellor,  oh,  what — what— 
what— can  I  say  I  Is  he— is  it  possible— Is 
it  thnitb  that  my  boy  la  to  go  to  Msynewth 
this  time?  Oh,  if  you  know,  Imt  knew, 
the  heavy,  dead  weight  you  tuck  off  o'  ray 
heart!  bur  son  not  cast  aside—not  dis- 
graced ! — for  what  else  would  the  people 
think  it?  Tlie  hornol- a  poor  bit  of  a 
coult— a  poor  unniGrnifled  animal  I  To  the 
devil  wid  him !  What  is  he  compared  to 
thejoy  an'  delight  of  this  minute  ?  Take 
hUn,  '8ir;  take  him— an'  If  he  was  worth 
his  weight  in  gooltl,  I  vow  to  Heaven  above 
me,  I'd  not  think  him  too  good.  Too 
good !— no,  uor  half  good  enough  for  you. 
God  reraimber  this  to  you!  an'  he  will, 
too.  Little  you  know  it.  But  no  matther ! 
An'  you  too.  Father  Finnerty,  helped  to 
bring  this  about.  But  sure  you  were  ever 
an'  always  our  friend  I  Well,  no  matther 
—no  matther  I    God  will  reward  you  both." 

"  My  brother  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Finnerty 
and  your  son,"  said  the  barrister ;  "  I  think 
they  had  better  go  up  to  him.  He  is  anx- 
ious to  get  a  slip  of  your  shrub,  Mr.  Fin- 
nerty." 

"Ah,  I  thought  so,"  said  the  priest— "I 
thought  as  much  " 

The  Bishop,  on  their  re-appearance,  pre- 
sented Den's  with  the  long  wished-for  let- 
ter. He  then  gave  bim  a  suitable  exhort- 
ation with  reference  to  the  serious  and  re- 
sponsible duties  for  which  he  was  about  to 
prepare  himself.  After  concluding  his  ad- 
monition, he  addressed  Father  Finnerty  as 
follows : 

"Now,  Mr.  Finnerty,  this  matter  ha'^^^ 
ended  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  not  only 
to  your  young  friend,  but  to  yourself.  You 
must  promise  me  that  there  shall  bo  no 
more  horse-dealing.  I  do  not  think  jock- 
eying of  that  description  either  creditable 
or  just.  I  am  unwilling  to  use  hat&her 
language,  but  I  could  not  conscientiously 
let  it  pass  without  reproof.  lu  the  next 
place,  will  yoti  let  me  have  a  slip  of  that 
flawering  shrub  you  spoke  of?" 

"  Doctor,"  said  th«  priest, "  is  it  possible 
you  ask  it  of  me  ?  Why,  I  think  yovir  lord- 
atkip  ought  to  know  that  it's  your  own,  as 
te  every  Hower  and  plant  in  my  garden  that 
you  fancy.  Do  you  dine  at  kome  to-mor- 
row, my  "lord?" 

"  I  do,"  saidthe  Bishop. 

"  Well,  then,  I  shull  come  up  with  a  slip 
or  two  of  ii,  and  dine  with 
yon.  I  know  tjie  situation  in  which  it 
grows  beet;  and  knowing  this,  I 
will  put  it  down  with  my  own  hands.  But 
I  protest,  my  lord^  against  your  allowing 
me  to  be  traced  in  tke  business  of  the 
•hrub  at  all,  otherwise  I  shall  hare  the 
whole  county  on  my  back." 

"Be  under  no  apprehension  of  that,  Mr. 
Finnerty.    I  shall  be  happy  if  you  dine 


with  me ;  but  bring  it  with  you.  How  did 
you  come  to  eet  it  so  early  uf ter  its  appear- 
ance in  this  country  ?" 

"  I  got  it  from  head  quarters,  Doctor — 
from  one  of  the  best  botanists  in  the  three 
kingdoms;  certainly  from  the  best  Irish 
botanist  liviiig— my  friend,  Mr.  Mackay,  of 
the  College  Botanic  Gardens.  My  lord,  I 
wish  you  good  morning ;  but  before  I  go, 
accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  my 
young  friend.  I  assure  you  he  will  be  a 
useful  man ;  tor  he  is  even  now  no  indif- 
ferent  casuist." 

"  And  I,  ray  lord,"  said  Denis,  "  return 
you  my  most  grateful — hem — my  most 
trrateful— and — most  supercilious  thanka 
for  the  favor — the  stupendous  favor  con- 
ferred upon  me." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,"  returned 
the  bishop;  ''but  if  you  be  advised  by 
me,  speak  more  InteMigibly.  Use  plain 
words,  and  discard  all  ''"fflcult  and  pedan- 
tic expressions.  God  bless  you  I  Farewell !" 

On  coming  down,  they  found  old  Denia 
in  the  stable-yard  in  rather  a  ridiculous 
kind  of  harness.  The  saddle  that  had  been 
on  the  colt  was  strapped  about  him  with . 
the  bridle,  for  both  had  been  borrowed 
from  a  neighbor. 

"  Dionnisis  an'  I  must  both  ride  the  same 
horse,"  said  he,  "  an'  as  we  have  two  sad- 
dles, I  must  carry  one  of  them." 

An  altercation  then  ensued  as  to  which 
should  ride  foremost.  The  son,  now 
in  higli  glee,  insistpd  on  the  father's 
taking  the  seat  of  honor;  but  the 
father  would  not  hear  of  this.  The 
lad  was,  in  his  opinion,  at  least  semi-cleri- 
cal, and  to  ride  behind  would  be  a  degra> 
d  ation  to  so  leai'ned  a  youth.  They  mount- 
ed at  length,  the  son  foremost,  and  the 
father  on  the  crupper,  the  saddle  strapped 
about  him,  with  the  stirrups  dangling  by 
the  horse's  flanks.  Father  Finnerty,  who 
accompanied  them,  could  not,  however,  on 
turning  from  the  Bishop's  grounds  into  the 
highway,  get  a  word  out  of  them.  The 
truth  is,  both  their  hearts  were  full ;  both 
were,  therefore,  silent,  and  thought  every 
minute  an  hour  until  they  reached  home. 

This  was  but  natural.  A  man  may  con- 
ceal calamity  or  distress  even  from  his 
dearest  friends;  for  who  is  there  who 
wishes  to  be  thrust  back  from  his  acknow- 
ledged position  in  life  ?  Or  who,  when  he 
is  thrust  back,  will  not  veil  his  misfortunes 
or  his  errors  with  the  guise  of  indifference 
or  simulation  ?  In  good  fortune  we  act  dif- 
ferently. It  is  a  step  advanced ;  an  eleva- 
tion gained ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  or  ta 
be  ashamed  of,  and  we  are  as  strongly 
p  ;ompted  by  vanity  to  proclaim  it  to  the 
vrorld,  as  we  are  by  pride  to  ascribe  its  oc- 
currence to  our  own  talents  or  virtues. 
There  are  other  and  purer  motives  for  thi& 
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Tixe  affections  will  not  be  still ;  they  seek 
the  hearts  to  which  they  tend ;  and  having 
found  them,  the  mutual  interchange  of 
^ood  takes  place.  Father  Finncrty^whose 
heart,  though  a  kind  one,  had,  probably, 
been  too  long  out  of  practice  to  remember 
•thd  influence  and  working  of  the  domestic 
fiffections— could  )iot  comprehend  the  sin- 
gular conduct  of  the  two  O'Shaughnessys. 

"What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  he  inquired.  "  Have  you  lost  Uie 
use  of  your  speech  ¥' 

"  Push  an.avoumeen,"  said  the  father  to 
J)ennis— " push  an;  lay  the  spur  to  him. 
Isn't  your  spur  ou  the  right  foot?" 

"Most  certainly,"  said  Denis,  now  as 
pedantic  as  ever— "most  certainly  it  is. 
You  are  not  to  be  informed  that  our 
f annly  spur  is  a  right-foot  spur." 

"Well,  then,  Pether  Gallagher's  spur 
that  I  have  an  is  <i  lef t-fout  spur,  for  it  is 
Aa  my  left  foot" 

"  You  are  a  bright  pair,"  said  the  priest, 
somewhat  nettled  at  their  neglect  of  him — 
"you  are  a  bright  pair,  and  deeply  learned 
in  spurs.    Can't  you  ride  nisier  ?" 

"Never  heed  him,"  said  the  father  in  a 
whisper ;  "do  you  give  the  mare  the  right 
«pur,  an  I'll  give  her  the  left.  Push  an  I 
That's  i(." 

They  accordingly  dashed  forward,  Den- 
is plying  one  heel  and  the  father  another, 
until  the  priest  found  himself  gradually 
falling  behind.  It  vain  fie  plied  both  spurs ; 
in  vain  he  whipped,and  wriggled  on  the  sad- 
dle, and  pressed  forward  his  nack  Being  a 
priest's  horse,  the  animal  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  the  last  twelve  years  to  a  certain 
jog-trot-pace,  bevond  which  it  neither 
would  nor  could  go.  On'  finding  all  his 
efforts  to  overtake  them  unsuccessful,  he 
at  last  shouted  after  them. 

"  Do  you  call  that  gratitude,  my  worthy 
fri^ds  ?  To  lave  me  creeping  over  the 
ups  and  downs  of  this  vlllanous  road  with- 
out company?" 

"  Lay  an,  aroon,"  said  the  father.  "  Let 
ti8  get  home.  Oh,  how  your  poor  mother 
will  die  wid  joy,  an'  Susy,  an'  Nanny,  an' 
-Brian,  an'  Michael,  an'  Dick,  an'  Lanty,an' 
all  o'  them.  Glory  be  to  Heaven!  what  a 
ueetin'  we'll  have !  An'  the  uabonrs,  too ! 
I^ish  an,  avick  machree." 

"M^  curse  upon  you.  Friar  Henessyl" 
exclauned  the  priest,  in  a  soliloauy , "  it  was 
yoii  who  first  taught  this  four-footed  snail 
to  go  like  a  thief  to  the  gallows.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  you  bad  palmed  him  on  some  one 
•£lse,  for  many  a  dinner  I  have  lost  by  him 
in  my  time.  Is  that  your  gratitude,  gentle* 
men  ?    Do  I  deserve  this  ?" 

"  What  is  he  sayin'  ?"  said  the  father. 
"  He  is  declaiming  about  gratitude,"  re- 
plied Denis. 


"  Lay  an' 
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"  Such  conduct  does  you  credit,"  shouted 
the  priest.  "  It's  just  the  way  of  the  world. 
You  have  got  what  you  wanted  out  of  me, 
an'  now  you  throw  me  off.  However,  go 
on." 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  the  father  again. 

"  He  is  desiring  us  to  go  on,"  replied  the 
son. 

"  Then,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness  do  so, 
avoumeen.    Busy  will  die  downright." 

"  Where  am  I  to  dine  to-day  ?''  shouted 
the  priest,  in  a  louder  voice.  "  I  say,  where 
am  I  to  come  in  for  my  dinner,  for  I'm  not 
expected  at  home,  and  my  curate  dines 
out?" 

"  I  can't  hear  him,"  said  the  father. 

"  He  savs  tihe  curate  dines  out ;  an'  he 
wants  to  Know  if  tie's  to  dine  with  us." 

"  Throth,  an'  he  won't ;  not  that  we  be- 
grudge it  to  him;  but  for  this 
day  the  sarra  one  we'll  have  but  our  own 
relations.  Push  an.  An'  Brian,  too,  poor 
fellow,  that  was  always  so  proud  of  you  I" 

They  had  now  reached  the  top  of  an 
ascent  on  the  road,  whilst  the  priest  toiled 
up  after  them.    In  a  few  minutes  they  be- 
gan to  ascend,  and  consequently  were  out , 
of  his  sight 

No  description  of  mine  could  give  an 
adequate  perception  to  the  reader  of  what 
was  felt  by  the  family  on  hearing  that  the 
object  of  Denis's  hopes,  and  their  own 
proud  ambition,  was  at  length  accomplish- 
ed. The  Bishop's  letter  was  looked  at, 
turned  in  every  direction,  and  the  seal  in- 
spected with  a  kind  of  wonderful  curiosity, 
such  as  a  superstitious  person  would  mani- 
fest on  seemg  or  touching  some  sacred 
relic.  The  period  appointed  for  hiB 
departure  depended  upon  the  des- 
patoh  with  which  they  could 
equip  him  for  college.  But  until 
this  event  should  arrive,  his  friends  lost  no 
opportunity  of  having  them  among  them. 
Vuious  were  the  treats  he  got  in  fair  and 
market  Proud  were  his  relations  when 
paying  the  respect  which  he  felt  right  sincere 
pleasure  hi  receiving.  The  medium  be- 
tween humility  and  dignity  which  he  hit 
off  in  these  scenes,  was  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded; but,  to  do  him  justice,  his  forte 
lay  in  hnmility.  He  certainly  condescend- 
ed with  a  grace,  and  made  them  feel  the 
honor  done  them  by  his  vouchsafing  to  as- 
sociate with  such  poor  creatures,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  themselves.  To  do  them  al»o 
justice,  they  appeared  to  feel  nis  condescen- 
sion ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  were 
ready  to  lick  the  very  dust  under  his  feet, 
considering  him,  as  tiiey  did,  a  priest  in 
eveiything  but  ordination. 

Denis,  besides  his  intercoturse  with  hum- 
ble relatives,  was  now  asked  to  dine  witb 
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the  neighboring  clergymen,  and  frequently 
made  one  at  their  parties.  In  the  begiU- 
ning,  bis  bic!!l  opinion  and  awe  of  "the 
clerical  character,  kept  him  remarkably  dull 
and  Fbeeplsb.  Many  an  excellent  Joke  was 
cracked  at  his  expense ;  and  often  did  he 
ask  himself  what  Phadrick  Murray,  his 
father's  family,  or  his  acquaintances  in 
general,  would  eay  if  they  saw  Ids  learning 
and  his  knnwle<ige  so  viilanously  deeraded. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  conviviality  de- 
veloped among  his  reverend  friends,  many 
defects,  opinions,  and  failings,  which  he 
never  suspected  them  to  possess,  so  did  he 
beghi  to  gather  courage  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression. By  decrees  he  proceeds  mod- 
estly from  the  mild  and  timid  effort  at  wit, 
to  the  steadier  nerve  of  moderate  confi- 
dence; another  step  brought  him  to  the 
indifierence  of  a  man  who  can  bear  an  un- 
successful attempL  at  pleasantry  without 
being  discomv  ;  d :  the  third  and  last  stage 
advanced  lu  u  i  '''^wnright  issuraace, 
which  having  rei.  K- v,  he  stopped  at  no- 
thing. From  this  lo.  vard  be  began  to  re- 
tort upon  his  clerical  companions,  who 
found  that  the  sheepish  youth  whom  they 
had  often  made  ridiculous,  pcssefl&ed  skill, 
when  properly  excited,  to  foil  them  at  their 
own  weapons.  He  obsei'ved  many  things 
in  their  convivial  meetings.  The  holy  man, 
whom  his  flock  looked  upon  as  a  being  of 
the  highest  sanctity,  when  lit  up  into  lun 
and  froiic,  Denis  learned  to  estimate  at  his 
just  value.  He  thought,  besides,  that  a  per- 
son resolved  to  go  to  heaven  had  as  good  a 
chance  of  being  saved  by  the  direct  mercy 
of  God,  as  through  the .  ministration  of 
men,  whose  only  spiritual  advantage 
over  himself  consisted  in  the  mere 
fact  of  being  in  orders.  To 
be  sure,  he  saw  the  usuual  excep- 
tions among  them  that  are  to  be  found 
among  every  other  class ;  but  he  drew  his 
conclusions  from  the  general  rule.  All 
this,  however,  failed  in  removing  that 
fundamental  principle  of  honest  supersti- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  trained.  The 
clergymen  whom  he  saw  were  only  a  few 
of  those  who  constituted  the  great  body  of 
the  church ;  but  when  the  long  and  sancti- 
fied calendar  of  saints  and  miracles  opened 
upon  him,  th  e  still  remained  enough  to 
throw  a  dim  .^u  solemn  charm  of  shadowy 
pomp  around  the  visions  of  a  mind  natur- 
ally imaginative. 

Messengers  were  once  more  sent  abroad, 
to  inform  their  friends  of  his  triumph, 
who,  on  ascertaining  that  his  Journey  was 
fixed  for  an  early  date,  lost  no  time  m 
pouring  in,  each  with  some  gift  suited  to 
their  circunistHnces.  Some  of  these  were 
certainly  original,  the  appropriateness  hav- 
ing been  in  every  case  determin  ed  by  the 
wealth  or  povwty,  ignorance  or  know- 


ledge, of  those  who  offered -them.  Some 
poor  relation,  for  instance,  brought  him  a 
shirt  or  two  of  materials  so  coarse,  that  to 
wear  it  in  a  college  would  be  out  of  the 
question;  others  offered  hhn  a  pair  of 
brogues,  much  too  vulgar  for  the  society 
he  was  about  to  enter;  others,  again, 
would  present  him  with  books — ^for  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  in  many 
illiterate  Irish  families  half-a^c^ozen  old 
volumes  of  whose  contents  they  are  ignor- 
ant, lying  in  a  dusty  comer,  where  they 
are  kept  till  some  young  scion  shall  be 
sufliciently  instructed  to  peruse  them. 
The  names  of  these  wo-re  singular  enough. 
One  presented  him  with  "The  Necessity  of 
Penance ;"  another  with  "  Laugh  and  be 
Pat;"  a  thhrd with  the  "Key  of  Paradise ;" 
a  fourth  with  "Hell  Open ;"  a  fifth  handed 
him  a  copy  of  the  "  Irish  Rogues  and  Rap- 
parces ;"  a  sixth  gave  him  "Butler's  Lives 
of  Saints ;"  a  seventh  "  The  Necessity  of 
Fasting:"  an  eighth  "The  Epicure's  Vdde 
Meeum.  The  nst  ran  on  very  ludicrously. 
Among  them  were  the  "  Oarden  of  Love 
and  Royal  Flower  of  Fidelity;"  "An 
Essay  on  the  Virtue  of  Celibacy;"  and 
another  "  On  t^e  Increase  of  Population  in 
Ireland."  To  these  we  may  add  "The 
Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,"  and  "  The  Life 
of  St  Anthony." 

"  Take  these,  Mistlier  Denis,"  said  the 
worthy  souls ;  "  they're  of  no  use  to  us  at 
all  at  all ;  but  they'll  aarve  you,  of  coorse, 
where  you're  goin'  bekase  when  you  want 
books  in  the  colleee  you  can  use  them." 

Honest  Phadrick  Murray,  in  lieu  of  a 
more  valuaole  present,  brought  him  his 
wife's  largest  and  best  shawl  as  a  pocket 
handkerchief. 

"  Eatty,  sir,  sent  you  this,"  said  Phad- 
rick, "as  a  pocket  huidkerchy;  an'  be 
gorra,  Misther  Denis,  if  you  begin  at  thiti 
comer,  an'  take  it  out  o'  the  lace,  it'll  last 
you  six  months  at  a  time,  any  how." 

Another  neighbor  came  with  a  eool  of 
rendered  lard,  hoping  it  might  be  service- 
able. 

"  Norah,  sir,"  said  the  honest  fnend  who 
brought  it, "  sent  you  a  crock  of  her  own 
lard.  When  you're  makin'  colcanon,  sir, 
or  stliUk*  in  the  college,  if  you  slip  in  a 
lump  of  this,  it'll  save  you  the  price  of 
butther.  The  grace  'ill  be  useful  to  you, 
whether  or  not ;  an'  they  say  there's  a  scar- 
city of  it  in  the  college." 

A  third  brought  him  an  oak  sapling  to 
keep  in  his  hand  about  the  purlieus  of  the 
establishment 


*  StMlk  is  made  by  brnlBitig  a  qnantity  of  boOed 
potato«fl  and  beam  together.  The  potatoee,  how- 
ever, having  flrat  been  rednced  to  a  pulpy  state, 
the  beans  are  but  partially  brolien.  It  is  then  pni 
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"  We  know,"  said  he,  "that  you're  given 
to  tirgtiin'  an'  to  that  thing  you  call  logic, 
Misther  Denis.  Now,  Sir,  if  you're  erer 
hard  set  to  in  an  argument  or  the  liln  o' 
that,  or  if  any  o'  the  shtiiudjeects  'ud  be 
throublesome  or  imperant,  why  give  them; 
a  touch  o'  this— a  lick  of  it,  do  you  see 
jist  this  a  way.  First  come  wid  a  back 
sthroke  upon  the  left  ear,  if  they  want  to 
be  properly  convinced;  an'  thin  adn' 
afore  they  have  time  to  lecover,  come  down 
Wid  a  visitation  upon  the  kidney.  My  life 
for  yours,  they'll  soon  let  you  alone. 
Nothin'  puzzles  one  in  an  argument  more 
than  it  does  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Denis,  "that  is  what  they  call 
in  the  books  the  argumentum  bucuiimim. 
I  accept  your  present,  Roger ;  but  I  flatter 
myself  I  eiMl  be  n  match  for  any  of  the 
collecrians  without  having  recourse  to  the 
argumentuTn'  baeulinumV 

A  poor  old  widow,  who  was  distantly 
related  to  them,  came  upwards  of  four 
miles  witJb  two  or  three  score  of  eggs,  to- 
gether with  a  cock  and  hen;  the  eggs  for 
his  own  use,  and  the  latter  for  breedmg  in 
Maynooth. 

"Avoumeen,  Misther  O'Shaughnessy," 
said  she,  in  broken  English,  "when  you  ate 
out  all  the  eggs,  maybe  you  could  get  a 
sonsy  little  corner  about  the  collegian  that 
you're  goin'  to  lam  to  be  a  priest  in,  an' 
put  them  both  into  it ;" — ^pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cock  and  ben — "an* 
whisper,"  she  continued,  in  a  low  friendly 
voice,  "If  you  could  jjet  a  whisj)  o'  sthraw 
an'  slip  it  undbet  your  own  bed,  it  would 
make  a  nest  for  them,  an'  they'd  lav  an 
egg  for  your  breakf&st  all  days  In  the  year. 
But,  achora,  don't  let  them  be  widout  a 
nest  egg;  an'  whishpcr — maybe  you'd 
breed  a  clackin'  out  <>'  them,  that  you 
might  sell.  Sure  they'd  help  to  buy  duds 
of  does' for  you ;  or  you  might  make  pres- 
ents of  the  crathurs  to  the  blessed  an'  holy 
collegian  himself.  Wouldn't  it  be  good  to 
have  him  an  your  side?— Ue'd  help  to 
make  a  gintleman  of  you,  any  way.  Faix, 
sure  he  does  it  for  many,  they  say.  An 
whishper— the  breed,  avoumeen,  is  good ; 
an'  I'm  not  afeard  to  say  that  there  never 
was  sich  a  chicken  in  the  whole  coUetrian, 
as  the  ould  cock  himself.  He's  the  dwrlln' 
all  out,  an'  can  crow  so  stoutly,  that  it  bates 
the  world.  Sure  his  comb's  a  beauty  to 
look  at,  the  darlin' ;  an*  only  it's  to  your- 
self, an'  inTegard  of  the  blessed  place  he's 
goin'  to,  I  wouldn't  part  wid  him  to  nobody 
wbatsomever,  at  all,  good  or  bad." 

The  most  original  gift  of  all  was  a  purse, 
formed  of  a  small  Madder^  ingeniously 
covered  witb  silk.  It  was  given  to  him  bv 
hlB  uncle;  as  a  remembrance  of  him,  m 
theflnt  place;  and  secondly, for  a  moi^ 
special  purpose. 


"  This  will  sarve  you,  Su:,"  said  his  uncle, 
"and  I'll  tell  you  how:  if  you  want  to 
smuggle  in  a  sup  of  good-'  whisky— as  of 
coorse  you  will,  plase  goodness— why  this 
houlds  exactly  a  pint,  an'  is  the  very  thing 
for  it  The  sorra  one  among  them  wiu 
ever  think  of  searchin'  your  purse,  at  least 
for  whii^y.  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  Misther 
Dionnisis ;  an'  I'd  take  it  as  a  G;reat  kind- 
ness,  if  you'd  write  me  a  scrapa  or  two  of 
the  pen,  mentionin'  what  a  good  parish  'ud 
be  worth:  you'll  soon  be  able  to  tell  me; 
for  I've  some  notion  myself  of  pnttin' 
Barny  to  the  Latin." 

Denis  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  honest 
warmth  of  heart  wiu  which  these  simple 
tokens  of  esteem  were  presented  to  him ; 
and  young  as  he  was,  his  knowledge  of 
their  habits  and  prejudices  prevented  him 
from  disappointing  them  by  a  refusal.  Bb 
consequentiy  accepted  everything  offer  >1 
him.,  appropriating  to  himself  wliatever 
was  suitable  to  his  wants,  and  converted 
the  remainder  into  pocket-money  ;  and,  of 
course,  kept  his  conscience  void  of  offenet 
towards  them  all ;  a  state  of  Christian  vir* 
tue  which  his  refusal  of  any  one  gift  would 
have  rendered  difficult. 

On  the  day  before  his  departure,  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  family  assem- 
bled to  hold  their  farewell  meeting.  The 
same  s(ririt  which  marked  all  their  mstic 
«y/»p(MiC«  presided  in  this  ;  if  we  except  a 
feeling  of  sorrow  natural  to  his  family  on 
being  separated  from  one  they  loved  so 
affectionately.  Denis,  who  was  never  de* 
ficient  in  warmth  of  feeling,  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  Jove  and  pride  wiih  which 
his  family  had  always  looked  upon  him. 
Ambition,  as  he  approached  it,  lost  much 
of  its  fictitious  glitter.  A  sense  of  sorrow, 
if  not  of  remoitse,  for  the  fastidious  and 
overbearing  spirit  he  had  manifested  to 
them,  pressed  upon  his  heart.  Pride,  in 
fact,  was  expelled ;  nature  resumed  her 
empire  over  him  ;  he  looked  upon  the  last 
two  months  of  his  life  as  a  man  would  bs 
apt  to  do,  who  had  been  all  that  time  un- 
der the  dominion  of  a  feverish  dream.  We 
do  not  say,  however,  that  eiilier  ambition 
or  superstition  was  thoroughly  expelled 
from  his  mind  ;  for  it  is  hard  at  all  times 
to  root  them  out  of  the  system  of  man  : 
but  they  ceased  to  govern  him  altogether. 
A  passion,  too,  as  obstinate  as  elUier  of 
them,  was  determined  to  dispute  their 
power.  The  (domestic  affections  softened 
nis  heart ;  but  love,  which  ambition  left 
for  deadt.  was  only  stunned  ;  it  rose  again, 
and  finding  a  favorable  position,  set  its  seal 
to  his  feelufik 

Denis  himself,  some  days  before  that 
i^pointed  for  his  departure,  became  per- 
fectly conscious  that  his  affections  were 
strongly  fixed  upon  Susan  Connor.    The 
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nature  of  their  last  interview  filled  him 
with  shame;  nay  more,  itinBpiredhimwttb 
pity  for  the  fair  artless  girl  whum  he  had 
80  unfeelingly  insulted.  The  manner  in 
which  he  had  won.  her  young  afiections ; 
the  many  tender  interviews  that  had  passed 
between  them;  the  sacred  promises  of  un- 
changeable love  they  had  made  to  each 
other,  all  crowded  to  his  imagination  with 
a  power  which  reduced  bis  spiritual  ambi- 
tion and  ecoleaiastical  pride,  at  least.to  the 
poBsession  only  of  a  divided  empire.  He 
had,  therefore,  with  his  book  in  his  hand 
as  usual,  taken  many  solitary  walks  for  the 
preceding  few  days,  with  the  expectation  of 
meeting  Susan.  He  beard  that  for  the  last 
month  or  six  weeks,  she  had  looked  ill, 
been  in  low  spirits,  and  lost  her  health.  The 
cause  of  this  change,  though  a  secret  to  the 
world,  was  known  to  him.  He  knew, 
indeed,  tLiat  an  interview  between  them 
was  indispensable ;  but  had  it  not  been  so, 
we  question  whether  he  would  have  been 
able  to  leave  home  without  seeing  her. 

His  evening  strolls,  however,  up  until  the 
day  before  his  setting  out  for  college,  were 
fruitless.  Susan,  who  heretofore  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  walking  in  the  evenings 
among  the  green  dells  around  her  father's 
house,  was  ever  since  their  last  meeting 
Inmost  invisible.  In  the  meantime,  as  the 
day  before  that  of  his  leaving  the  neighbor- 
hood luxd  arrived,  and  as  an  interview  with 
her  was,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  es- 
sentially necessary,  he  took  bis  book  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,andby  a  path  slightly 
circuitous,  descended  the  valley  that  ran 
between  his  father's  liouseand  herd.  With 
solemn  strides  he  preambulated  it  in  every 
direction — north,  south,  east  and  west ;  not 
a  natural  bower  in  the  glen  was  unexplor- 
ed ;  not  a  green,  quiet  nook  unsearched  ; 
not  a  shady  tree  unexamined  ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Yet,  although  he  failed  in  meet- 
mg  herself,  a  thousand  objects  brought  her 
to  his  heart.  Every  deli,  natiiral  bower, 
and  shady  tree,  presontod  him  with  a  his- 
tory of  their  past  affection.  Here  was  the 
■pot  where,  with  beating  heart  and  crimson 
dieek,  she  had  first  breathed  out  in  broken 
music  the  acknowledgment  of  hw  love  ; 
there  had  another  stolen  meeting,  a  thous- 
and times  the  sweeter  for  being  stolen, 
taken  place.  Every  spot,  in  fact,  was  dear 
to  him,  and  every  object  associated  itself 
with  delightful  emotions  that  kindled  new 
lite  in  a  spirit  from  wliich  their  parent  af- 
fections had  not  yet  passed  away* 

Denis  now  sought  the  only  other  place 
where  he  had  any  likelihood  of  meeting 
hoc :  this  was  at  the  well  below  her  father's 
house.  He  waliced  down  along  the  little 
stnam  that  ran  past  it,  until  he  loached  a 
thorn  bush  ^hat  grew  withk  d  few  yards 
of  the  spring.    Under  this  he  sat,  anxious- 


ly hoping  that  Susan  might  come  and  fin 
her  eveningpail,  as  he  knew  she  was  wont 
to  do.  A  thick  flowery  branch  of  the 
hawthorn,  for  it  was  the  latter  end  of  May, 
hung  down  from  the  trunk,  and  served  aa 
a  screen  through  which  he  could  observe 
her  should  she  appear,  without  being  visi 
ble  himself. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  twilight;  the 
evening  was  warm  and  balmy;  the 
whitethorn  under  which  he  sat, 
and  the  profusion  of  wild-flowers  that 
spangled  the  bosom  of  the  green  glen, 
breawed  their  fragrance  around  him,  and 
steeped  the  emotion?  and  remembrances 
which  crowded  thickly  on  him  in  deep  and 
exquisite  tenderness.  Up  in  the  air  he 
heard  the  quavering  hum  of  the  snipe,  as  it 
rose  and  fell  in  undulating  motion,  and  tiio 
creak  of  the  rail  in  many  directions  around 
him.  From  an  adjoining  meadow  in  the 
distance,  the  merry  voices  of  the  village 
children  came  upon  his  ear,  as  they  gathered 
the  wild  honey  which  dropped  like  dew 
from  the  soft  clouds  upon  the  long  grassy 
stalks,  and  meadow-sweet,  on  whose  leaves 
it  lay  like  amber.  He  remembered  when 
he  and  Susan,  on  meeting  there  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  felt  the  first  mysterious  pleasure 
in  being  together,  and  the  unaccountable 
melancholy  produced  by  separation  and 
absence. 

At  length  he  heard  a  footstep ;  but  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  slow 
and  lingering  tread  of  the  person  approach- 
ing him  was  that  of  Susan,  so  much  did  it 
differ  from  the  buoyant  and  elastic  step 
with  which  she  used  to  trip  along.  On 
looking  through  the  branches,  however,  he 
perceived  her  coming  to-^rards  him,  carry- 
ing the  pitcher  as  usual  in  her  hand.  The 
blood  was  already  careering  at  full  speed 
through  his  veins,  and  the  palpitations  of 
his  heart  were  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  ear. 

Oh,  beauty,  beauty  1  teterrma  cavsa  befU, 
thou  dost  play  the  devil  with  the  hearts  of 
men  I  Who  is  there  who  does  not  wish  to 
look  upon  thee,  from  the  saint  to  the  sin- 
ner?— None.  For  thee  worlds  have  been 
lost ;  nations  swept  oft  the  earth ;  thrones 
overturned;  and  cities  laid  in  ashes  I 
Adam,  David,  Marc  Antonv,  Abulard,  and 
Denis  O'Shaughoessy,  exhibit  histories  of 
thy  power  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Denis  O'Shaughnessy. 

Susan  W&3  about  the  middle  size ;  her 
tresses,  like  those  of  the  daughters  of  her 
country,  were  a  fair  brown,  and  abundant 
Her  features  were  not  such,  we  admit,  aa 
mark  regular  and  scientific  perfection,  and 
perhaps  much  of  their  power  was  owing  to 
their  not  being  altogether  symmetrical. 
Her  great  charm  consisted  in  a  spirit  d 
youthful  innocence  so  guileless,  that  the 
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Tery  light  of  purify  and  truth  seemed  to 
break  in  radiance  from  her  countenanca 
Her  form  was  round,  light  and  flexible. 
When  she  smiled  her  face  seemed  to  lose 
Hxe  character  of  its  mortality — so  seraphic 
and  full  of  indescribable  spell  wereit<t  line- 
aments ;  that  is,  the  spell  was  felt  by  its 
thrilling  influence  upon  the  beholder,  rath- 
er than  by  any  extraordinary  perception  of 
external  beauty.  The  general  expression 
of  her  countenance,  however,  was  that  of 
meliimcholy.  No  person  could  lootc  upon 
her  white  forehead  and  flashing  eyes,  with- 
out perceiving  that  she  was  full  of  tender- 
ness and  enthusiasm ;  but  let  the  light  of 
cheerfulness  fall  upon  her  face,  ana  you 
wished  never  to  see  it  beam  with  any  other 
spirit.  In  her  met  those  extremes  of 
cbftTHCter  peculiar  to  her  country.  Her 
laughing  lips  expanded  witli  the  playful 
delicacy  of  mirth,  or  breathed  forth,  with 
untaught  melody,  and  deep  pathos,  her 
national  songs  of  sorrow. 

A  little  before  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance, the  moon  had  risen  and  soft- 
ened with  her  dewy  lirht  the  cidm 
secluded  scene  around  them.  Denis 
too,  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeuig  the 
lovelv  girl  more  distinctly.  Her  dress  was 
simple  but  becoming.  Her  hair,  except 
the  side  ringlets  that  fell  to  heighten  the 
beauty  of  her  neck,  was  bound  up  with  a 
comb  which  Denis  himself  had  presented 
to  her.  She  woie  a  white  dimity  bedgown, 
that  sat  close  to  her  well-formed  person, 
descended  below  her  knee,  and  opened 
before ;  the  sleeves  of  it  did  not  reach  the 
elbow,  but  displayed  an  arm  that  could  not 
be  surpassed  for  whiteness  and  beauty. 
The  bedgown  was  frilled  about  the  shoul- 
der, which  it  covered,  leaving  the  neck 
only,  and  the  upper  part  of  her  snowy 
bosom,  visible.  A  dark  ri|i)bon,  tied  about 
her  waist,  threw  her  figure  into  exquisite 
outline,  and  gave  her  that  simple  elegance 
wLicb  at  once  bespeaks  the  harmony  of 
due  proportion. 

On  reaching  the  well  she  filled  her  ves- 
sel, and  placed  it  on  a  small  mound  beside 
her;  then  sitthig  down,  she  mused  for 
some  time,  and  turning  her  eyes  towards 
Denis's  father's,  sighed  deeply. 

"  It's  the  least,"  said  the  humble  girl, 
"  that  I  may  look  towards  the  house  that 
the  only  one  I  ever  loved,  or  ever  will  love, 
lives  in.  Little  I  thought  when  I  loved 
him  that  I  was  standm'  between  him  an' 
God.  Loved  him !  I  wish  I  could  say  it 
was  past.  I  wish  I  could ;  for  I  am  afeard 
that  till  my  weak  heart  breaks  it  will  love 
him  still.  Ood  pity  me  I  It  would  be  well 
for  me  I  had  never  seen  him !  But  why 
he  should  go  to  Maynooth  without  givin' 
me  back  my  promise,  I  cannot  tell." 

Denis  rose  and  approached  her.    Susan, 


on  seeing  him,  started,  and  her  lovvir  could 
perceive  that  she  hastily  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  eyes.  A  single  glance,  however, 
convinced  her  that  i*'.  was  he ;  and  such 
was  the  guileless  simplicity  of  her  heart, 
joined  to  the  force. of  habit,  tliat  her  face 
beamed  with  one  of  its  wonted  smiles  at  his 
appearance.  This  soon  passed  away,  and 
her  features  again  resumed  an  expression 
of  deep  melancholy. 

Our  hero  now  forgot  his  learning.  His 
polysyllables  were  laid  aside,  and  his  pe- 
dantry utterly  abandoned.  His  pride,  too» 
was  gone,  and  the  petty  pomp  of  artificial 
character  flung  aside  like  an  unnecessary 
garment  which  only  oppresses  the  wearer. 

"  Susan,"  said  he, "  I  am  sorry  to  8*»e  you 
look  so  pale  and  unhappy.  I  deeply  regret 
it;  and  I  could  not  permit  this  day  to  pass 
without  seeing  and  speaking  with  you.  If 
I  go  to-morrow,  Susan,  may  I  now  ask  in 
what  light  will  you  remember  me  H" 

"I'll  remember  vou  without  anger, 
Denid ;  with  sorrow  will  I  remember  you, 
but  not,  as  I  said,  in  a^ger;  though  God 
knows,  and  you  know,  the  only  token  you 
have  to  remember  me  by  is  a  broken 
heart" 

"  Susan,"  said  Denis, "  it  was  an  unhappy 
attachment,  as  circumstances  have  turned 
out ;  and  I  wish,  for  both  our  sakcs,  we 
had  never  loved  one  another.  For  some 
time'  past  my  heart  has  been  toru  different 
ways,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  within  the  last  three  or  four 
mouths  I  have  been  little  less  than  a  villain 
to  you." 

"  You  speak  harshly  of  yourself,  Denis ; 
I  hope  more  so  than  you  deserve." 

"  No,  Susy.  With  my  heart  fixed  upon 
other  hopes,  I  contimed  to  draw  your  af- 
fections closer  and  rioser  to  me." 

"  Well,  that  was  vrong,  Denis ;  but  you 
loved  me  long  before  that  time,  an'  it's  not 
so  asy  a  thing  to  draw  away  the  heart  from 
what  wo  love ;  that  is,  to  draw  it  away  for 
ever,  Denis,  even  although  greater  things 
may  rise  up  before  us." 

As  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  her 
voice,  which  she  evidently  strove  to  keep 
firm,  became  unsteady. 

"  That's  true,  Susan,  I  know  it ;  but  I 
will  never  forgive  myself  for  acting  a 
double  part  to  you  and  to  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  pang  you  sufier  but  ought  to 
fall  as  a  curse  upon  my  head,  for  leading 
you  into  greater  confidence,  at  a  time  when 
I  was  not  seriously  resolved  to  fulfil  my 
vows  to  you." 

"Denis,"  said  the  unsuspecting  girl, 
"  you're  imposin'  on  yourself— you  never 
could  do  BO  bad,  so  treacherous  an  act  as 
that.  No,  you  never  could,  Denis;  an' 
above  all  the  world,  to  a  heart  that  loved 
and  trusted  you  as  mine  did.     I  won't  be- 
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lieve  it,  even  from  your  own  lips.  You 
sorely  loved  me,  Doais,  and  in  that  case 
you  eouldnH  be  distasteful  to  me." 

"  I  did  love  you ;  but  I  never  loved  you 
half  so  well  ns  I  ought,  Susy ;  and  I  never 
was  worthy  of  you.  Susy,  I  tell  you— I 
tell  you — my  heart  is  breaking  for  your 
sake.  It  would  have  been  well  for  both  of 
us  we  had  never  seen,  or  known,  or  loved 
each  other ;  for  I  know  by  my  own  heart 
what  you  must  suffer." 

"  Denis,  don't  be  cast  down  on  my  ac- 
count; betore  I  ever  thought  of  you,  when 
I  was  runnin'  about  the  glens  here, 
a  lonely  little  orphan,  I  was  often 
sorry,  without  knowin'  why.  Some- 
times I  used  to  wonder  at 
it,  ana  search  my  mind  to  find  out  what  oc- 
casioned it ;  but  I  never  could.  I  suppose 
it  was  because  I  saw  other  girls,  like  my- 
self, havin'  their  little  brothers  an'  sisters 
to  play  with ;  or  because  I  had  no  mother's 
voice  to  call  me  night  or  momin',  or  her 
bosom  to  lay  my  head  on,  if  I  was  sick  or 
tired.  I  suppose  it  was  this.  Many  a 
time,  Denis,  even  then,  1  knew  what  sor- 
row was,  and  I  often  thought  that,  come 
what  would  to  others,  there  was  sorrow 
before  me.  I  now  find  I  was  right ;  but 
for  all  that,  Denis,  It's  bettber  that  we 
should  give  up  one  another  in  time,  than 
be  unhappy  by  my  bein'  the  means  of  tur- 
nin'  you  from'the  ways  and  duties  of  God." 

The  simple  and  touching  picture 
which  she  drew  of  her  oiplian  childhood, 
together  with  the  tone  of  resignation  and 
sorrow  which  ran  through  all  she  said, 
affected  Denis  deeply. 

"  Susan,"  he  replied, "  I  am  much  chang- 
ed of  late.  The  prospect  before  me  is  a 
dark  one — a  mysterious  one.  It  is  not  many 
months  since  my  head  was  dizzy  with  the 
gloomy  splendor  which  the  pomps  and  cer- 
emonieajof  the  Church — soon,  I  trust,  to  be 
restored  in  this  country  to  all  her  pride 
and  power—presented  to  my  imagination. 
But  I  have  mingled  with  those  on  whom 
before  this— that  is,  during  my  boyhood— I 
looked  with  awe,  as  on  men  who  held  vest- 
ed in  themselves  some  mysterious  and 
spiritual  power.  1  have  mingled  with 
mem,  Susan,  and  I  find  them  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  those  who  still  look 
upon  them  as  I  once  did." 

"Well,  but,  Denis,  how  does  that  bear 
upon  your  views?" 

"  It  does,  Susan.  I  said  I  have  found 
them  neither  better  nor  worse  than  their 
fellow-creatures ;  but  I  believe  they  are  not 
so  happy.  I  think  I  could  perceive  a  gloom^ 
even  in  their  mirth,  that  told  of  some  par- 
ticular thought  or  care  that  haunted  them 
like  a  spirit.  Some  of  them,  and  not  a  few. 
in  the  moments  of  undisguised  feeling,  dis- 


suaded me  against  er'X  entering  the 
Church." 

"  I  am  sure  they're  happy,"  said  Susan. 
"Some  time  ago,  accordin^  to  your  own 
words,  you  thought  the  same ;  but  some- 
thing has  turned  y9ur  heart  from  the  good 
it  was  fixed  upon.  You're  in  a  dangerous 
time,  Denis ;  and  it's  not  to  be  wondhered 
at,  if  the  temptations  of  the  devil  should 
thry  you  now,  in  hopes  to  turn  you  from  the 
service  of  God.  This  is  a  warnin'  to  me, 
too,  Denis.  May  Heaven  above  forbid  that 
/  should  be  made  the  means  of  temptin'  you 
from  the  duty  that's  before  you!" 

"No,  Susan  dear,  it's  not  t<>mptatioD,but 
the  fear  of  temptation,  that  prevails  with 
me." 

"But,  Denis,  surely  if  you  thhik  your- 
self not  worthy  to  enther  that  blesscNi 
state,  you  have  time  enough  to  avoid  it." 

"  Ay,  but,  Susy,  there  is  the  difficulty.  I 
am  now  so  placed  that  I  can  hardly  go 
back.  First,  the  disgrace  of  refusing  to  en- 
ter the  Church  would  lie  upon  me  as  if  I 
had  committed  a  crime.  Again,  I  would 
break  my  father's  and  my  mother's  heart : 
and  rather  than  do  that,  I  could  almost 
submit  to  be  miserable  for  life.  And  final- 
ly, I  could  not  live  in  the  family,  nor  bear 
the  indignation  of  my  brothers  and  other 
relations.  You  know,  0usan,  as  well  as  I 
do,  the  character  attached  to  those  who 
put  their  friends  to  the  expense  of  educat- 
ing them  for  the  Church,  who  raise  their 
hopes  and  their  ambition,  and  afterwards 
disappoint  them." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  This,  Susan,  dear,  prevails  with  me. 
Besides,  the  Church  now  is  likely  to  rise 
from  her  ruins.  I  beUeve  that  if  a  priest 
did  his  duty,  he  might  possibly  possess 
miraculous  power,  "rhere  is  great  pomp 
and  splendor  in  her  ceremonieis,  a  sense  of 
high  and  boundless  authority  in  her  pastors; 
there  is  rank  in  her  orders  sufficient  even 
for  ambition.  Then  the  deference,  the 
awe,  and  the  humility  with  which  they  are 
approached  by  the  people — ah!  Susan^ 
there  is  much  still  in  the  character  of  a 
priest  for  the  human  heart  to  covet.  The 
power  of  saying  mass,  of  forgiving  sins,  of 
relieving  the  departed  spirits  of  &e  faith- 
ful in  another  world,  and  of  mingling  in 
our  holy  sacrifices  with  the  glorious  wor- 
ship of  the  cherubims,  or  angels,  in  heaven 
— all  this  is  the  privilege  of  a  priest,  and 
what  earthly  rank  can  be  compared  to  it." 

"  None  at  all,  Denis — none  at  all.  Oh,^ 
think  this  way  still,  and  let  no  earthly 
temptation — no — don't  let — even  me — 
what  am  // — a  poor  humble  girl — oh !  no, 
let  nothing  keep  you  back  fiomthis." 

The  tears  burst  Trom  her  eyes,  however^ 
as  she  spoke. 

"But,  Denis,"  she  added,  "there  is  one 
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thiva  that  turns  my  brain.  I  fear  that, 
«yen  qftlier  your  orainatioD,  I  couldn't  look 
upon  you  as  I  would  upon  another  man. 
Oh,  my  heart  would  break  if  one  improper 
thought  of  it  was  fixed  upon  you  then" 

"  Susy,  hear  me.  I  oould  give  up  all,  but 
you.  I  could  bear  to  disappoint  father, 
mother,  and  all ;  but  the  thought  of  givine 

Jrou  up  for  ever  is  terrible.  1  have  been 
atterly  in  a  kind  of  dream.  I  have  been 
among  friends  and  relatives  until  my  brain 
was  turned ;  but  now  I  am  restored  to  my- 
self, and  I  find  I  cannot  part  with  you.  I 
would  gladly  do  it ;  but  I  cannot  Oh,  no, 
Susan,  dear,  my  love  for  ^ou  was  dimmed 
by  other  passions ;  but  it  was  not  extin- 
guished. It  now  bums  stronger  and  purer 
m  my  heart  than  f^ver.  It  does — it  does. 
And,  Susan,  I  always  loved  you." 

Susan  paused  for  some  time,  and  uncon- 
sciously plucked  a  wild  flower  which  grew 
beside  her :  she  surveyed  it  a  moment,  and 
exclaimed : — 

"Do you  you  see  this  flower,  Denis?  it's 
a  faded  primrose.  I'm  like  that  flower,  in 
one  sense;  Fm  faded;  my  heart's  broke." 

"No,  my  beloved  Susan,  don't  say  so: 
you're  only  low-spirited.  Why  should 
your  heart  be  broke,  and  you  in  the  very 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  ?" 

"Do  you  rementber  our  last  meetin', 
Denis  ?  Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  then 
as  to  bid  me  think  of  marrvin' another,  as  if 
I  had  loved  you  for  anythmgbut  yourself  ? 
I'm  but  a  simple  gu-l,  Denis,  and  know  but 
little  of  the  world ;  but  if  I  was  to  live  a 
thousand  years,  you  would  always  see  the 
sorrow  that  your  words  made  me  feel  visible 
upon  my  countenance.  I'm  not  angry  with 
you,  Denis;  but  I'm  telling  you  the  truth." 

"  Susan,  my  darling,  this  is  either  weak- 
ness of  mind  or  ill  health.  I  will  see  you  as 
beautiful  and  happy  as  ever.  For  my  part, 
I  now  tell  you,  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
separate  us!  Yes,  my  beloved  Susan, 
I  will  see  you  as  happy  and  happier  than  I 
have  ever  seen  you.  That  will  be  when 
you  are  my  own  young  and  guileless  wife." 

"  Ah,  no,  Denis  1  My^  mind  is  made  up : 
I  can  never  be  your  wife.  Do  you  think 
that  I  would  bring  the  anger  of  Qod.  upon 
myself,  by  temptin'  you  back  from  the  holy 
omce  you  're  entering  into?  Think  of  it 
younielf,  Denis.  Your  feelings  are  melted 
now  by  our  discoorse,  and,  maybe,  because 
I  am  near  you ;  but  when  time  nasses,  you 
^11  be  glad  that  in  the  moment  of  weakness 
you  didn't  give  way  to  them.  I  know  it 's 
natural  for  you  to  love  me  new.  You  're 
lavin'  me— you  're  lavin'  the  place  where  I 
am— the  little  river  and  the  glen  where  we 
30  often  met,  and  where  we  often  spent 
many  a  happy  hour  together.  That  has  an 
«ffect  upon  yon ;  for  why  should  I  deny  it  ? 


-ryou  see  it— it  is  hard — very  hard — even 
upon  myself." 

She  neither  sobbed  nor  cried  so  as  to  be 
heard,  but  the  tears  gushed  down  her 
cheeks  in  torrents. 

"  Susan,"  said  Denis,  in  an  unsteady  voioe, 
"  you  speak  in  vain.  Every  word  you  say 
telli)  me  that  I  cannot  live  without  you ; 
and  I  will  not" 

"Don't  say  that,  Denis.  Suppose  we 
should  be  married,  think  of  what  I  would 
sufier  if  I  saw  you  in  poverty  or  distrete, 
brought  on  because  you  married «»«.'  Why, 
my  heart  would  sink  entirely  under  it. 
Then  your  friends  would  never  give  me  a 
warm  heart  JIT?/ they  would  never  give 
yourself  a  warm  heart ;  and  I  would  rather 
be  dead  than  see  you  brought  to  shame,  or 
ill-treatment,  or  poverty,  on  my  account 
Pray  to  God,  Denis,  to  grant  you  grace  to 
overcome  what  you  feel  for  mo.  I  have 
prayed'  both  for  you  and  myself.  Oh,  pray 
to  him,  Denis,  sincerely,  that  he  may  en- 
able you  to  forget  that  such  a  girl — such 
an  "uhappy  girl— as  Susan  Connor  ever 
lived!" 

Poor  Denis  was  so  much  overcome  that 
he  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  He  gazed 
upon  the  melancholy  countenance  of  the 
fair  girl,  in  a  delirium  of  love  acd  admira- 
tion ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  replied : — 

"Susan,  your  words  are  lost:  I  am 
determined.  Oh  I  great  heavens !  what  a 
treasure  was  I  near  losing!  Susan,  hear 
me:  I  will  bear  all  that  this  world  can 
inflict;  I  will  bear  shame,  ill-treatment, 
anger,  scorn,  and  every  harsh  word  that 
may  be  uttered  igainst  me ;  I  will  renounce 
church,  spiritual  power,  rank,  honor;  I 
wUl  give  up  father  and  family — all— all 
that  this  world  could  flatter  me  with  ;  yes. 
I  will  renounce  each  and  all  for  your  sake  I 
Do  not  dissuade  me;  my  mind  is-  fixed, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  change  it" 

"  Yes,  Denis,"  she  replied,  calmly, 
"  there  is  a  power,  and  a  weak  power,  too, 
that  will  change  it;  for /will  change  it 
Don't  think,  Denis,  that  in  arguin'  with 
you,  against  the  feeliu's  of  my  own  heart,  I 
am  doin'  it  without  suffierin'.  Oh,  no, 
indeed!!  You  know.  Denis,  lam  a  lonely 
girl ;  that  I  have  neither  brother  nor  sister, 
nor  mother  to  direct  me.  Sufterln' !— Oh,  t 
wish  you  knew  it  1  Denis,  you  must  forget 
me.  I'm  hopeless  now:  my  heart,  as  I 
said,  is  broken,  and  I'm  strivin'  to  fix  it 
upon  a  happier  world  1  Oh !  if  I  had  a 
mother  or  a  sister,  that  I  could,  when  my 
breast  is  likely  to  burst,  throw  myself  ii 
their  arms,  and  cry  and  confess  all  I  feel  I 
But  I'n)  alone,  and  must  bear  all  my  sor- 
rows. Oh,  Denis  1  I'm  not  without  knowin' 
how  hard  the  task  is  that  I  have  set 
to  myself.  Is  it  nothing  to  give  up  all  that 
the  heart  Is  fixed  upon  ?     Is  it  nothing  to 
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walk  about  this  glen,  and  the  green  fields,  to 
have  one's  eyes  upon  them,  and  to  remem- 
ber what  happiness  one  has  had  in  them, 
knowin',  at  the  same  time,  that  it's  all  blast- 
ed ?  Oh,  is  it  nothing  to  look  upon  the 
green  earth  itself,  and  all  its  beauty — to 
ear  the  happy  songs  and  the  joyful  voices 
of  all  that  are  about  us— the  birds  singing 
sweetly,  the  music  of  the  river  flowin' — to 
see  the  sun  shiniu',  and  to  hear  the  rustlin' 
of  the  trees  in  the  warm  winds  of  summer 
—to  see  and  hear  all  this,  and  to  feel  that  a 
young  heart  is  breakin',  or  already  broken 
within  U6 — that  we  are  goin'  to  lave  it  all 
— all  we  loved — and  to  ^o  down  into  the 
clay  under  us  ?  Oh,  Denis,  this  is  hard ; — 
bitter  is  it  to  me,  I  confess  it ;  for  some- 
thing tells  me  it  will  be  my  fate  soon  1" 

"Rut,  Susan" 

"  Hear  me  out.  I  have  now  repeated 
what  I  know  I  must  suflFer — what  I  know 
I  must  lose.  This  is  my  lot,  audi  must 
bear  it.  Now,  Denis,  will  you  grant  your 
own  Susan  one  request?" 

"  If  it  was  that  my  life  should  save  yours, 
I  would  grant  it." 

"Jit's  the  last  and  only  one  I  will  ever  ask 
of  you.  My  liealth  has  been  ill,  Denis ;  my 
strength  is  gone,  and  I  feel  I  am  gettin' 
worse  every  day :  now  when  you  hear  that 
I  am— that  I  am — gone, — will  you  offer  up 
the  first  mass  you  say  for  my  pace  and  rest 
in  another  world?  1  say  the ^rs^,  for  you 
know  there's  more  virtue  in  the  first  mass 
than  in  any  other.  Your  Susan  will  then 
be  in  the  dust,  and  you  may  feel  sorrow, 
but  not  love  for  her." 

"  Never,  Susan !  For  God's  sake  for- 
bear !  You  will  drive  me  distracted.  As 
I  hope  to  meet  judgment,  I  think  I  never 
loved  you  till  now  ;  and  by  the  same  oath 
I  will  not  change  my  purpose  in  making 
you  mine." 

"  Then  you  do  love  me  still,  Denis? 
And  you  would  give  up  aU  for  your 
Susan?  Answer  me  truly,  for  the  ear  of 
God  is  open  to  our  words  and  thoughts." 

"  Then,  before  God,  I  love  you  too 
strongly  for  words  to  express ;  and  I  would 
and  will  give  up  all  for  your  sake  I" 

Susan  turned  her  ears  upon  vacancy; 
and  Denis  observed  that  a  sudden  and 
wild  light  broke  from  them,  which 
idarmed  him  exceedhigly.  She  put  her 
open  hand  upon  her  forehead,  as  if  she  felt 
pain,  and  remained  glancing  fearfully 
around  her  for  a  few  minutes  ;  her  coun- 
tenance, which  became  instantly  like  a 
sheet  of  paper,  lost  all  its  intelligence, 
except,  perhaps,  what  might  be  gleanea 
from  a  smile  of  the  most  ghastly  and 
desolating  misery. 

"  Gracious  heaven  1  Susan,  dear,  what's 
the  matter?    Oh,   my  Gk)d  !  your  face  is 


like  marble !  Dearest  Susan,  speak  to  me ! 
—Oh,  speak  to  me,  or  I  will  go  distracted  1" 

She  looked  upon  him  long  and  steadily ; 
but  he  perceived  with  delight  that  her  con- 
sciousness was  gradually  returning.  At 
length  she  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  requested 
him  to  listen. 

"  Denis,"  sai^  she,  "  you  must  now  be  a 
man.    We    can  never  be  married.    I  am 

PROMISED  TO  ANOTECER  I" 

"  Promised  to  another !  Your  brain  is 
turned,  Busv.  Collect  yourself,  dearest, 
and  think  of  what  you  say." 

"I  know  what  1  say-- 1  know  it  too 
well!  What  did  I  say  f  Why— why," she 
added,  with  an  unsettled  look,  "  thai,  I'm 
promised  to  another  1  It  is  truo — true  as 
God's  in  heaveu.  Oh,  Denis !  why  did  you 
lavemesolong  without  seein'  me?  I  said 
my  heart  was  broke,  and  you  will  soon 
know  that  it  has  bitter,  bitter  rason  to  be 
so.    See  here." 

She  had,  during  her  reply,  taken  from 
her  bosom  a  small  piece  of  brown  cloth,  of 
a  square  shape,  marked  with  the  letters 
I.  M.  I.,  the  initials  of  the  names  of  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph.  She  kissed  it  fervently 
as  shf:  spoke,  aud  desu*ed  Denis  to  look  up- 
on it  and  hear  her. 

"  When  you  saw  me  last,"  she  continued, 
"  I  left  you  in  anger,  because  I  thought  you 
no  longer  loved  me.  Many  s  scaldin'  tear 
I  shed  that  nobody  witnessed;  many  a 
wringin'  my  heart  felt  since  that  time.    I 

fot  low,  and,  as  I  said,  my  health  left  me. 
began  to  think  of  what  I  ought  to  do ;  and 
bein'so  much  alone,  my  tlioufl;hts  were 
never  off  it.  At  last  I  remembered  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  as  bein'  once  a  wo- 
man, and  the  likelier  to  pity  one  of  her 
own  kind  in  sorrow.  I  then "  thought  of  a 
scapular,  and  made  a  promise  to  myself, 
that  if  you  didn't  come  within  a  certain 
time,  I  would  dedicate  myself  to  her  for- 
ever. I  saw  that  you  neglected  me.  and  I 
heard  so  much  of  the  way  you  spent  your 
time,  how  you  were  pleasant  and  merry 
while  my  heart  was  breakin',  that  I  made 
a  vow  to  remaui  a  spotless  vivgin  all  my 
life.  I  got  a  scapular,  too,  that  I  might  be 
strengthened  to  keep  my  holy  promise ;  for 
you  didn't  come  to  me  within  the  time. 
This  is  it  in  my  hand.  It  id  now  on  me. 
The  vow  ts  made,  and  I  am  misebablb 
FOR  ever!" 

Denis  sobbed  and  wrung  his  hands, 
whilst  tears,  intensely  bitter,  fell  from  his 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  Susan !"  he  exclaimed, "  what  have 
you  done  ?  Miserable  I  Oh,  you  have 
ruined  me  utterly  1  You  have  rendered 
U8  both  for  ever  miserable  !" 

"  Miserable !"  she  exblaimed,  with 
flashing  eyes.  "  Who  talks  of  misery  ?" 
But  again  she  put  her   hand  to  her  tore- 
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he>id,  and  endeavored  to  recollect  herself. 
"  Denii)/'  she  aided,  "  Denis,  my  brain  is 
tui^niou  I  Oh,  I  have  no  friend  I  Uh,  mo- 
tber,  that  I  never  seen,  but  as  if  it  was  in  a 
di-eani;  mother,  daughter  of  your  daugli- 
ter'a  hearty  look  down  from  heaven,  and 
pity  your  orphan  child  in  her  sore  trouble 
ana  affliction  1  Oh,  bow  often  did  I  miss 
you,  mother  darlln',  durin'  all  my  life !  In 
sickness  1  had  not  your  tendher  bands 
about  me ;  in  sorrow  I  could  not 
hee^r  your  voice ;  and  in  joy  and  happiness 
you  were  never  with  me  to  share  them !  I 
had  not  your  advice,  my  blesoed  mother,  to 
guide  and  direct  me,  to  tache  me  what  was 
rl^ht,  and  what  was  wronjs  t  Oh,  if  you 
wHl  not  hear  your  own  poor  lonely  Orphan, 
who  will  you  hear?  if  you  will  not  assist 
her,  who  ought  you  to  assist  ?  for,  as  sure 
OS  I  stand  here  thia  night,  you  are  a  blessed 
saint  in  heaven.  Qut  let  me  not  fprget  the 
Virgin  Queen  of  Heaven,  that  I  am  bound 
to.  /  kneel  to  yoUy  Hope  of  the  Afflicted  ! 
To  you  let  th^m  go  that  have  a  broken 
hQart,  as  I  have !  Qu^en  of  Glory,  pity 
me  I— Star  of  the  Sea— Comfort  of  the 
Hopeless— Refuge  of  Sinnew,  hear  me, 
strengthen,  ana  support  me!  And  you 
will  too.  Who  did  you  ever  cast  away, 
mild  and  beautitul  Virgin  of  Heaven  ?  '  As 
the  lily  among  thorns,  so  are  you  among  the 
daughters  of  Adam!'  Yes,  Denis,  she  will 
support  me— she  {Oi22  support  me!  I  feel 
her  power  on  me  now !  I  see  the  angels  of 
heaven  about  her,  and  her  mild  counten- 
ance smilin'  swtetly  upon  the  broken  flow- 
er !  Tea,  Denis,  her  glory  is  upon  me !" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  her 
eyes  flashing  wildly  as  before,  and  her 
whole  person  and  countenance  evidently 
imder  the  influence  of  a  highly  excited  en- 
thusiasm, or  perhaps  a  touch  of  momentary 
ihsanity. 

poor  Denis  stood  with  streaming  eyes,  in- 
capable of  checking  or  interruptinsc  her. 
He  had  always  known  that  her  education 
and  understanding  were  above  the  com- 
mon ;,  but  he  never  anticipated  from  her 
such  capacity  for  deep  feeling,  united  to 
so  much  vivacity  of  imagination  as  she 
then  displayed.  Perhaps  he  had  not  phi- 
losophy enough,  at  that  period  of  his  youth, 
to  understand  the  efliects  of  a  solitary  life 
upon  a  creature  full  of  imagination  and 
sensibility.  The  scenery  about  her  father's 
house  was  wild,  and  th'e  glens  singularly 
beautiful;  Susan  lived  among  themalohe, 
so  *that  she  became  in  a  manner  enamored 
of  solitude;  which,  probably  more  than 
anything  else,  gives  tenderness  to  feeling 
and  force  to  the  imaginative  faculties. 
Soon  after  she  had  pronounced  the  last 
words,  liowever,  her  good  sense  came  to 
her  aid. 

"  Denis,"  said  she,  "  you  have  seen  my 


Susy,  if  you 
to  take  b^k 

destroy  you, 
between  you 


weakness;  but  you  must  now  see  my 
strength.  You  know  we  have  a  trial  to  go 
through  before  we  part  for  ever." 

"  Oh,  Susy,  don't  say  '  for  ever.'  You 
know  that  the  vow  you  made  was  a  raa^ 
vow.    It  may  be  s^t  aside." 

"  It  was  liot  a  rash  vow,  D^nis,  I  m.94e 
it  with  a  firm  intention  of  keepin'  it,  khd 
keep  it  I  will.  The  mother  of  God  is  not 
to  be  mocked,  because  I  am  weak,  or 
choose  to  prefer  my  own  wlU  to  hers. 

"  But,  Susy,  the  Church  can  dissolve  it. 
You  know  she  has  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose.    Oh,  foi:  God's  sake, 
ever  loved  me,  don't  attempt 
you?  promise." 

''Hove you  too  T^rell  to 
Denis.  I  will  never  stand 
and  God,  for  that  would  be  my  crime.  I 
will  never  bring  disgrace,  or  shame,  or 
poverty,  upon  yoii ;  for  surely  these  things 
would  fall  ii^on  Vpu  as  a  punishment  for 
desartin'  him.  if  you  wore  another— if 
you  weren't  in  tended  to  be  the  servant  of 
God,  I  could  beg  with  you— starve  with 
you— die  with  you.  But  when  I  am  gone, 
remember  theit  I  gave  up  all  my  hopes,  that 
you  might  succeed  fa  yours,  r  m  sure  that 
IS  lOve.  Now.  Denis,  we  must  return  our 
promises,  the  time  Is  passin',  and  we'll  both 
be  missed  from  home." 

"  Susan,  for  the  sake  of  my  happiness 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  don't 
take  away  all  hooe. '  Make  me  not  miser- 
able and  wretched:  send  nie  iiot  into  the 
church  a  hypocriie.  If  you  do,  I  will 
charge  you  with  miy  guilt :  I  will  charge 
you  with  the  crimes  of  a  man  who  will 
care  but  little  what  he  does." 

"  You  will  have  fHends,  Denis ;  pious 
men,  who  will  direct  you,  and  guide- 
you,  and  wean  your  heart  from 
me  and  the  world.  You  will  soon 
bless  me  for  this.  Denis,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile  of  unutterable  misery,  "  my  mind  i» 
made  up.  I  belong  now  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God.  I  never  will  be  so  wicked 
as  to  forsake  her  for  a  mortal.  If  I  was  to 
marry  you  with  a  broken  vow  upon  me,  I 
could  not  prosper.  The  curse  of  God  and 
of  his  Blessed  Mother  would  follow  us 
both." 

Denis  felt  perfectly  aware  of  the  view 
entertained  by  Susan,  respecting  such  a 
vow  as  she  had  taken.  To  reason  with 
her,  was  only  to  attack  a  prejudice  which 
scorned  reason.  Besides  this,  he  was  not 
himself  altogether  free  from  the  impression 
of  its  being  a  vow  too  solemn  to  be  broken 
w  ithout  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 

"Let us  go,"  said  Siisan,  "to the  same 
spot  where  we  first  promised.  It  was  under 
this  tree,  in  this  month,  last  year.  Let  us- 
give  it  back  there." 

The  hand-promise  in  Ireland  between  thf» 
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marriaueablft  young  of  both  sexes,  is  con- 
sidered tbe  inoiit  solemn  and'  binding  of 
obligations.  Few  would  rely  upon  the 
word  or  oath  of  any  man  who  had  been 
known  to  break  a  hand-promiac.  A,nd, 
perhaps,  fuw  of  the  country  girls  would 
marry  or  countenance  the  addresses  of  a 
young  person  known  to  have  violated  such 
a  pledge.  The  vow  is  a  solemn  one,  and, 
of  course,  given  by  mutual  consent ;  by 
mutual  consent,  also,  must  it  be  withdrawn, 
otherwise  it  Is  considered  sUIl  binding. 
Whenever  death  renioves  one  of  the  par- 
ties,  without  the  other  iiaving  hadanop- 

Sjrtunity  of  "  giving  it  back,"  the  aurviv- 
g  party  comes,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Witnesses,  first  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
deceased,  ''ciieats  the  form  of  words  usual 
in  withdrawing  it.  Some  of  these  scenes 
are  very  touching  and  impressive,  particu- 
larly one  which  the  author  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing.  It  is  supposed  that 
in  cases  of  death,  if  the  promise  be  not  tlius 
dissolved,  the  spirit  ot  the  departed  returns 
and  haunts  the  survivor  until  it  be  can- 
celled. 

When  Denis  and  Susan  had  reached  the 
hawthorn,  they  both  knelt  down.  So  ex- 
hausted, however,  had  Susan  been  by  the 
agitation  of  her  feelings,  that  Denis  was 
under  the  necessity  of  assisting  her  to  the 
place.  He  could  perceive,  too,  that,  amid 
the  workings  of  her  religions  enthusiasm, 
she  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"  Now,"  said  she, "  you  are  stronger  than 
I  am:  begin  to  repeat  the  words;  I  will 
repeat  them  with  you." 

"  No,  replied  Denis,  "  I  will  never  begin. 
I  will  never  be  the  first  to  seal  both  your 
misery  and  mine." 

"  I  am  scarcely  able,"  said  she ;  "  dear 
Denis,  don't  ask  me  to  do  what  I  have  not 
strength  for!  But  it's  useless,"  she  added; 
'•you  will  never  begin  unless  /  do." 

Then  they  blessed  themselves  after  the 
form  of  their  church,  and  as  tbey  extended 
their  right  hands  to  each  other,  the  tears 
fell  fast  from  the  eyes  of  both.  "The  words 
they  repeated  were  the  same,  with  the  dif- 
ference of  the  name  only.  , 

"  I,  Susan  ConDor,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
do  release  you,  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,  from 
your  promise  of  marriage  to  me,  and  from 
all  promises  of  marriage  that  you  ever 
maue  me.  I  now  give  youi  back  that  prom- 
ise of  marriage,  and  all  promises  of  mar- 
riage you  ever  made  me.  To  which  I  call 
God  to  witness." 

Denis  repeated  the  same  words,  substitut- 
ing the  name  of  Susan  Connor. 

The  sobs  of  Susan  were  loud  and  inces- 
sant, even  before  she  had  concluded  the 
words ;  their  eyes  were  fixed  u^on  each 
other  with  a  hopeless  and  agonising  ex- 
pi:(B08ioii :  but  no  sooner  were  tneyutt^red, 


than  a  strong  hysteric  sense  of  sufiocation 
rose  to  her  throat;  she  panted  rapidly  for 
breath ;  Denis  opened  his  arms,  and  she 
fell,  or  rather  threw  her  herself,  over  in  a 
swoon  upon  his  bosom.  To  press  his  Iip» 
to  hers  and  carry  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
well,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 
There  he  laid  ber.and  after  havink  sprinkled 
her  face  with  water,  proceecfcd  to  slap 
the  palms  of  her  hands,  exclaiming, — 

"  Susan,  my  beloved,  will  you  not  hear* 
me  f  Oh,  look  upon  me,  my  hearth's  dear- 
est treasure,  a,ad  tell  me  tbiat  you're  livmg, 
Gracious  God!  her  heart  is  broken — she  i» 
dead  I  This — this— Is  the  severest  blow  of 
all  I    IhavekiUedherl" 

She  opened  her  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
Denis,  in  stooping  to  assist  her,  weeping  al 
the  same  time  Tike  a  ehild,  leceivea-— » 
bang  from  a  cudgel  that  made  his  head 
ring. 

"  Your  sowl  to  the  divil,  you  larned  vag- 
abone,"  said  her  father,  for  it  was  he,  "i^ 
this  the  way  you're  preparin'  yourself  tot 
the  churdh?  Comin'  over  that  innocmt 
colleen  of  a  daughter  o'  mine  before  you  set 
out,"  he  added!,  taking  Denis  a  second 
thwack  across  the  shoulders—"  before  ypu 
set  out  for  Maynewth !  I" 

"Why,  you  miserable  vulgarian,"  said 
Denii?,  "  I  scorn  you  from  the  head  to  the 
heel.  Desist,  I  say."  for  the  father  wai^ 
about  to  lay  in  another  swinger  upon  hi» 
kidney—"  desist,  I  say,  and  don't  approxl« 
mate,  or  I  will  entangle  the  ribs  of  you !"" 

"  My  sowl  to  glory,"  said  the  father,  "  if 
ever  I  had  a  greater  nund  to  ate  my  dinner, 
than  I  have  to  anoint  you  wid  this  cudgel^ 
you  black-coated  skamer !" 

"  Get  out,  you  barbarian,"  replied  Denis, 
"  how  dare  you  talk  about  unction  in  con- 
nection with  a  cudgel?  Desist,  I  say,  fot 
I  will  retaliate,  if  you  approximate  an 
inch.  Desist,  or  I  will  baptise  you  in  the 
well,  as  Philip  did  the  Ethiopian,  without 
a  sponsor.  No  man  but  a  miserable  bar* 
barian  would  have  had  the  vulgarity  to 
interrupt  us  in  the  manner  you  did.  Look 
at  your  daughter's  situation  1" 

"  The  hussy,"  replied  the  father,  "  it's 
supper  she  ought  to  be  gettin'  instead  of 

cbortin'  wid  sich  a  larned  vag Heavens 

above  me!  what  ails  my  child?  Susy^ 
Susy,  alanna,  dhas!  what's  over  yoa| 
Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  continuedT— ;'  1 8f|| . 
how  it  is!  This  accounts  for  Ji^f'.  Ic/vlr."  ' 
spkits  an'  bad  health  for  so^e  'tiine  pasm 
Susy,  rouse  yourself,  avouraeen!  Suire 
I'm  not  angry  wid  you !  My  sowl  to  glory^ 
Denny  Shauehnessy,  but  you  have  orQlM' 
my  child's  heart,  I  doubt." 

"  Owen,"  said  Denis,  "  ^our  indecorom^ 
interruption  has  stamped  yoi^  with  the  b^-^ 
nature  of  genuine  ignorarc^ :  ;aid  vulgjii^ 
ity ;  still,  I  say,  we  must  iiA'0  come  coin-' 
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ver8»ition  on  tint  subject  iinmed lately. 
Tee,  I  lovo  your  cl.iuchtBr  a  thousand  times 
bettor  than  my  own  Hfe." 

"Faith,  I'll  tiike  cure  that  we'll  have 
discoorse  about  it,"  replied  the  father.  "  If 
you  have  been  a  villain  to  the  innocent 
girl — if  you  have,  Denny,  why  you'll  meet 
your  God  sooner  than  you  think.  Mark  ray 
■words.  I  have  but  one  life,  and  I'll  lose  ft 
for  her  sake.if  she  has  como  to  ill." 
*  "Here,"  said  Denis,  ''let  me  sprinkle 
her  face  with  this  cool  water,  that  wu  may 
recover  her,  if  possible.  Your  anger  and 
your  outrage,  Owen,  overcame  the  timid 
creature.  Speak  kindly  to  her,  she  is  re- 
covering.   Thunk  God,  she  is  recovering." 

"  Qusy,  avouincen,"  sa^d  the  father, 
"  rouse  yourself,  ma  colleen  ;  rouse  your- 
self, nn'  don't  ihrimble  that  wa)'.  The 
Borraone  o'  me's  angry  wid  yon,  at  all,  at 
*1L" 

"  Oh,  bring  me  home,"  said  the  poor 
girl.  "  Father,  dear,  have  no  bad  opinion 
of  me.  I  done  nothing,  au'  I  hope  I  never 
will  do  anything,  that  would  bring  the 
blusli  of  shame  to  your  face." 

**  That's  as  true  as  that  God's  in  heaven," 
observed  Denis.  "  The  angels  in  his  pres- 
ence are  not  purer  than  she  is." 

"  I  take  her  own  word  for  it,"  said  the 
father ;  "  a  lie,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, never  came  from  her  lips." 

"Let  us  assist  her  home,"  said  Denis. 
*I  told  you  tliat  we  must  have  some  seri- 
ous conversation  about  her.  I'll  take  one 
arm.  and  do  jrou  take  the  other." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  father,  "  an'  Denny,  as 
you're  the  youngest  and  the  strongest,  jist 
take  up  that  pitcher  o'  wather  in  your 
hand,  an'  carry  it  to  the  hoasc  above." 

Denis,  who  was  dressed  in  his  best  black 
from  top  to  toe,  made  a  wry  face  or  two 
At  this  proposal.  He  was  able,  however, 
for  Susan's  sake,  to  compromise  his  dignity; 
so  looking  about  him.to  be  certain  that  there 
was  no  other  person  observing  them,  he 
seized  the  pitcher  in  one  hand,  gave  Susan 
his  arm,  and  in  this  unheroic  manner  as- 
sisted to  conduct  her  home. 

In  about  half  an  hour  or  better  after  this, 
Denis  and  Owen  Connor  proceeued  in 
close  and  earne-'t  conversation  towards 
old  Shaughuessy'si.  On  enterina:,  Danis  re- 
quested to  speak  with  his  father  and 
orot^rs  in  private 

V"  Father,"  said  he,  "this  night  is  presr- 
nant— that  is,  'mdgariter,  in  the  family  way 
•—with  my  fate." 

"  Throth  it  is,  avick.  Glory  be  to  Good- 
ness!" 

"Here  is  Owen  Connor,  an  honest,  da- 
oent  neighbor^ — " 

"Throth,  lie  is  an  honest,  dacent man," 
aaid  the  fathefr,-  interrupting  him. 
•    ".Yes,"  replied  the  son,  "I  agree   with 


you.  Well,  he  has  a  certain  di'^closure  or 
proposal  to  make,  which  you  will  he  p1ensed> 
to  take  into  your  rao^t  serious  considera- 
tion.  I,  for  ray  part,  cannot  help  being  en- 
dowed with  miy  own  gifts,  and  if  I  happen 
to  poasess  a  magnet  to  attract  feminine 
sensibility,  it  is  to  heaven  I  owe  it,  and  not 
to  rayself " 

"  It  is,"  said  the  father,  "  glory  bo  to  his 
name !" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  or  surprised,  or  an- 
gry, at  anything  Owen  Connor  may  say  to 
you.    I  speak  siffniflcantlj/.    Th(.Teare  per- 

Slexities  in  all  human  events,  and  the  car- 
inal  hinge  of  fate  is  for  ever  turning. 
Now  I  must  withdraw  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  be  found  taking  a  serenade 
behind  the  garden,  if  I  am  wanted." 

"  Brian,".8aid  the  father,  "  get  the  bottle : 
we  can't  on  this  night,  any  way,  talk  to 
Owen  Connor,  or  to  anybody  else,  wld 
dhry  lips." 

The  bottle  was  accordingly  got,  and 
Owen,  with  no  very  agreeable  autioipations, 
found  himself  compelled  to  Introduce  a 
very  hazardous  topic. 

Denis,  as  he  said,  continued  to  walk  to 
and  fro  behind  the  garden.  He  thought 
over  the  incidents  of  tiie  evening,  but  had 
no  hope  that  Owen  Connor's  proposal 
would  be  accepted.  He  knew  his  father 
and  family  too  well  for  that.  With  respect 
to  Susan's  vow,  he  felt  certain  that  any 
change  of  opinion  on  her  part  was  equally 
improbable.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  he 
had  no  pretext  for  avoiding  Maynooth  ; 
and  as  the  shame,  affliction,''and  indicnation 
of  the  family  would,  he  knew,  be  terrible, 
he  resolved  to  conform  himself  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, trusting  to  absence  for  that 
diminution  of  affection  which  it  often  pro- 
duces. Having  settled  these  points  In  his 
mind,  he  began  to  grope  that  part  of  his 
head  which  had  come  in  contact  with  Owen 
Connor's  cudgel.  He  had  strong  surmises 
that  a  bump  existed,  and  on  examining,  he 
found  that  a  powerful  organ  of  self-es- 
teem had  been  created. 

At  this  moment  he  saw  Owen  Connor 
running  past  him  at  full  speed,  pursued  by 
his  father  and  brothers,  the  father  brand- 
ishing a  cudgel  In  his  hand.  The  sou,  who 
understood  all,  intercepted  the  pursuers, 
commandmg  them  in  a  loud  voice  to  stop. 
With  his  brothers  ho  succeeded ;  but  the 
father's  wrath  was  not  to  be  appeased  so 
easily.  Nothing  now  remained  but  ■  to 
stand  in  his  way,  and  arrest  him  by  friendly 
violence ;  Denis,  therefore,  seized  him,  and 
by  assuming  all  his  authority,  at  length 
prevailed  upon  him  to  give  over  the  chase. 

"Only think  of  him,"  exclaimed  the 
father,  breathless—"  only  think  of  him 
havin'  the  assurance  to  propose  a  match 
between  you  an'  his  baby-faced   daughter ! 
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Ho!'  JJfmr  vmnim,  Owen  Connor,"  he 
gbou'tei!,  shaking  his  staff  at  Owen  as  he 
spoke—"  Dher  manim  !  if  I  was  near  you 
I'd  put  your  bones  through  other,  for  daria' 
to  miuttou  sich  a  thing !" 

Owen  Connor,  on  llnding  that  he  was  no 
longer  pursued,  stood  to  reconnoiti'e  the 
enemy  :— 

"  Denis  Oge,"  he  shouted  back.  "  be  off 
to  Maynooth  as  fast  as  possible,  except 
vou  widhto  have  mv  poor  child  left  father- 
lesa  entirely.  Go  way,  an'  my  blessln'  bo 
along  wid  you;  but  lot  there  be  never 
anctuer  word  about  thu  business  while  you 
live." 

"  Father,"  said  Denis, "  I  am  scandalised 
at  your  conduct  on  this  dignified  occasion. 
I  am  also  angry  with  Brian  and  the  rest  of 
you.  Did  you  not  observe  that  the  decent 
man  was  advanced  in  liquor?  I  would 
have  told  jou  s*'  at  once,  were  it  not  that 
he  was  pn-seut  while  I  spoke.  Did  I  not 
give  you  as  strong  a  hint  as  possible  'i  Did 
I  not.  tell  you  that '  1  spoke  aignificarUly  f 
Now  hear  uie.  Take  the  llrst  opportunity 
of  being  reconciled  to  Owen  Connor.  Be 
civil  to  him ;  for  I  assure  yon  ho  esteems 
me  very  highly.  Be  also  kind  to  his 
daughter,  who  is  an  excellent  girl ;  but  I 
repeat  it,  her  father  esteems  vie  highl;|^." 

"  Does  he  think  highly  of  .yow,  Denis  ?" 

"  I  have  said  so,"  ho  replied. 

"Then,  throth,  we're  sorry  for  what 
has  happened,  poor  man.  But 
the  never  a  one  o'  me,  Denis,  saw  the  laste 
sign  of  liquor  about  him.  Throth.  we  will 
make  up  wid  him,  thin.  An'  we'll  bo  kind 
to  his  daughter  too,  Denis." 

"  Then  as  a  proof  that  you  will  follow 
my  advice,  1  lay  it  on  you  as  a  duty,  to  let 
me  know  how  they  are,  whenever  yor 
wilto  to  rae." 

"  Throth,  we  will,  Denis ;— indeed  will 
we.  Come  in  now,  dear ;  this  is  the  last 
night  you're  to  be  wid  us,  an'  they're  all 
missln  you  in  the  house." 

On  that  night  no  person  slept  in  Denis 
0'Shaughnes.sy's,  except  our  hero,  and  his 
mother  and  sisters.  As  morning  ap- 
proached, a  heaviness  of  spirits  prevailed 
among  the  family,  which  of  course  w:is 
not  felt  by  any  excopt  his  immediate  rela- 
tions. The  more  distant  friends,  who 
remained  with  them  for  the  night,  sang 
and  plied  the  bottle  with  a  steadiness 
which  prevented  them  from  feeling  the 
want  of  rest.  About  six  o'clock  breakfast 
was  ready,  Denis  dressed,  and  every  ar- 
rangement made  for  his  immedlttte  depar- 
ture. His  parents— his  brothers  and  his  sis- 
ters, were  all  in  tears,  and  he  himself  could 
master  his  emotions  with  great  difficulty. 
At  length  the  hour  to  which  the  family 
of  our  c mdidate  aad  long  looked  forward, 
arrived,  and  Denis  rose  to  depart  for  May- 


nooth. Except  by  the  sobs  and  weeping, 
the  silence  was  unbroken  when  he  stood 
up  to  bid  them  farewell. 

The  first  ho  embraced  was  his  eldest 
brother,  Brian :  "  Brian,"  said  ho,  but  could 
not  proceed — his  voice  fulled  him  ;  he  then 
extended  his  hand,  but  Brian  clasped  him 
In  his  arms— kissed  his  beloved  brother, 
and  wept  with  strong  grief ;  even  then 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house. 
The  parting  ^vlth  his  other  brothers 
was  equally  tender— they  wept  loudly 
and  bitterly,  and  Denis  joined  in  their 
grief.  Then  came  hiu  sisters,  who.  oue  by 
one,  hung  upon  him,  and  sobbed  as  if  he 
had  been  dead.  The  grief  of  hU  youngest 
sister,  Susan,  was  excessive.  She  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  said  she 
would  not  let  him  go ;  Denis  pressed  her 
to  Ills  heart,  and  the  ^rlef  which  he  felt, 
seomed  to  penetrate  his  very  soul. 

"  Busan.'*  said  he,  "  Susan,  may  the  bless- 
ing of  God  rest  upon  you  till  I  see  you 
again  1"— and  the  aft'ectlonate  girl  was  lit- 
erally torn  from  his  arms. 

But  now  came  the  most  aff<ictiag  part  of  , 
the  ceremony.  Ills  parents  had  fctood  apart 
— their  hands  locked  iu  each  other,  both  in 
tears,  whilst  he  took  leave  of  the  rest.  He 
now  approached  his  mother,  and  reverently 
koetillng  down,  implored  in  words  scarcely 
intelligible,  her  blessing  and  forgiveness ; 
he  exiecded  both  hU  hands—'-  Alother," 
he  added, ''  I  ask— humbly  and  penitently, 
I  ask  your  blessing ;  it  will  bo  sweet  to  me 
from  your  beloved  lips, dear  mother; — par- 
don me  if  I  over — as  I  feel  I  often  did — 
caused  you  a  pang  of  sorrow  by  ray  dis- 
obedience and  foUv.  Oh,  pardon  me— 
pardon  me  for  all  now  !  Bless  your  son, 
kindest  of  mothers,  with  your  best  and 
tenderest  blessing !" 

She  threw  herself  in  his  arms,  and  lock- 
ing him  in  her  embrace,  imprinted  every 
part  of  his  face  with  kisses.  "  Oh,  Donis," 
she  exclaimed,  "there  is  but  one  more  who 
will  miss  you  more  nor  I  will — Oh,  my 
darlln'  son — our  pride — our  prldiJ — our 
heart's  prldo— our  honor,  and  <iur  cre»lit  *. 
Sure,  anim  machree,  I  have  nothin'  to  for- 
give you  for,  my  heart's  life ;  but  may  the 
blessla'  of  God  and  f>f  a  happy  mother 
light  on  you  1  And,  Denis  asthore,  wasn't 
it  you  that  made  mo  happy,  and  that  made 
us  all  happy !  Mty  my  blessln'  aiid  the 
blessln'  of  God  rest  upon  you— keep  you 
from  every  evil,  and  in  every  good,  till  my 
eyes  will  be  made  glad  by  lookln'  on  you 
agin !" 

A  grief  more  deep,  and  a  haitpiaess  more 
full,  than  had  yet  been  felt,  were  now  to 
come  forth.  Denis  turned  to  his  father— 
his  companion  in  many  a  past  time,  and 
in  many  a  walk  about  their  native  fields. 
In  fair — in  market — at  mass— and  at  every 
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nislic  atflusement  within  their  reach — had 
he  been  ever  at  the  side  of^thAt  indulgent 
father,  whose  heait  and  soul  were  placed 
in  bim. 

"Dtnis  could  not  utter  a  word,  but  kept 
bis  streaming  eyes  fixed  upon  the  old  man, 
with  that  yearning  expression  of  the  heart, 
which  is  felt  when  it  aesires  to  be  mingled 
with  the  very  existende  of  the  object  that 
it  Ibves.      Old   Denis    advanced,  under 

Eowerful  struggles  to  suppress  his  grief: 
e.  knelt,  and  as  the  tears  ran  in  suence 
down  his  cheeks,  thus  addressed  himself  to 
God:— 

*•  I  kneel  down  before  you,  oh,  my  God ! 
a  poor  sinner  1  I  kneel  here  in  your 
blessed  presence,  with  a  heart — With  a 
happy  heart — this  day,  to  return  you 
thanks  in  the  name  of  myself  and  the 
beloved  partner  ^ou  have  given  me  through 
the  cares  and  thrials  of  this  world,  to  give 
you  our  hearts'  best  thanks  for  graciously 
p^rmittin'  ns  to  see  this  day  /  It  is  to  you 
we  owe  it,  good  Father  of  Heaven  I  ti  is 
to  you  we  owe  this— an'  him — ray  heart's 
own  son,  that  kneels  before  me  to  be  blessed 
by  my  lips!  Yw — ^yes,  be  is — he  is  the 
pride  of  our  lives  1 — He  is  the  momin'  star 
among  us !  he  was  ever  a  good  son ;  and 
you  know  that  from  the  day  he  was  bom 
to  this  minute,  he  never  gave  me  a  sore 
heart !  Take  him  under  your  own  protec- 
tion I  Ob,  bless  him  as  we  wish,  if  it  be 
your  hbly  will  to  do  so  1— Bless  him  and 
guard  bim, 'for  my  heart's  in  him :  it  is — be 
knows  lit — everybody  knows  it; — and  if 
anything  was  to  happen  h?m -" 

He  could  proceed  no  f  urtiier :  the  idea  of 
losing  his  son,  even  in  imagination,    over- 

Eowered  bim ; — be  rose,  locked  bim  to  his 
reast,  and  for  many  minutes  the  grief  of 
both  was  loud  and  vehement. 

Denis's  uncle  now  interposed:  ''The 
boraes,"  said  be,  "  are  at  the  door,  an'  time's 
passin'." 

*'  Och,  tbrue  for  you,  Barny,"  said  old 
Denis :  "  come,  acusbla,  an'  let  me  help 
you  on  yourliorse.  We  will  go  on  quickly, 
as  we're  to  meet  Father  Finnerty  at  the 
crass-roads." 

Denis  then  shook  bands  with  them  all, 
not  forgetting  honest  Phadrick  Murray, 
who  exclaimed,  as  he  bid  bim  farewell, 
"Arrab!  Misther  Denis,  aroon,  won't  you 
be  thinkin'  of  me  now  an'  thin  in  the  Col- 
lege !  Faix,  if  you  always  argue  as  braVely 
wid  the  Collegians  as  yoii  did  the  day  you 
proved  me  to  be  an  aiss,  you'll  soon  be  at 
the  bead  of  them  1" 

"Denis,"  said  the  uncle, " your  father  ex- 
cuses me  in  regard  of  bavin'  to  attend  my 
cattlein  the  fair  to-day.  You  wont't  be  an- 
gry ■wid  tfie,  dear,  for  lavin'  you  now,  as 
my  road  lies  this  other  way.  May  the 
blonsin'  of  God  and  bis  holy  mother  keep 


you  till  I  see  yOtt  again!  an',  Denis,  if 
vou'd  send  me  a  scnip  or  two,  lettin'  me 
know  what  a  good  pariah 'ud  be  worth; 
for  I  intend  next  spring  to  go  wid  little 
Barny  to  the  Latin !" 

This  Denis  promised  to  do;  andaft^r 
bidding  bim  farewell,  he  and  his  friends- 
some  on  horseback  and  numbers  on  foot- 
set  out  on  their  journey ;  and  as  they  pro- 
ceeded through  their  own  neighborhood, 
many  a  crowd  was  collected  to  get  a  sight 
of  Denis  CShaughnessy  going  to  MaynootU. 

****** 

It  was  one  day  in  autumn,  after  a  lapse 
of  about  two  years,  that  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  a  wealthy 
grazier  from  the  neighboring  parish,  and 
one  of  our  hero's  most  intimate  acquain- 
tances. It  is  valuable  only  as  it  throws 
light  upon  Denis's  ultimate  situation  in 
life,  which,  after  all,  was  not  what  our 
readers  might  be  in'^llned  to  expect. 

"  Why,  then,  honest  mfin,"  said  Denis's 
friend,  "  that's  a  murdheriu'  fine  dhrove  o' 
bullocks  you're  briugin'  to  the  fair?" 

"  Ay  I"  replied  the  grazier,  "  you  may 
say  that.  I'm  thinkin'  it  wouldn't  be  asay 
to  aqual  them." 

"  Faix,  sure  enough.  Where  wbr  they 
fed,  wid  siramission  ?" 

"  Up  i'  Teemahusshogue.  Arrab,  will 
you  tell  me  what  weddin'  was  that  that 
passed  awhile  agone  ?" 

"Asonof  oi'ld  Denis  O'Shaugbnessy's, 
God  be  marciful  to  bis  sowl." 

"  Denis  O'Sbaughnessy !  Is  it  him  they 
called  the '  Pigeon-bouse  ?'  An'  is  it  possi- 
ble he's  dead  ?" 

"He's  dead,  nabor,  an',  in  throtb,  an 
honest  man's  dead  1" 

"  As  ever  broke  the  world's  bread.    The 
Lord  make  bis  bed  in  heaven  this   day! 
Hasn't  be  a  son  larnin'  to  be  a  priest  in 
Maynewth  ?" 
"Ahl  Fahreergairhf    That's  all  over." 
"Why,  is  ^  dead,  too?" 
"Be  Gorra,  no— but   the  contbrairy  to 
that.    'Twas  his  weddin'  you  seen  passin'  a 
minute  agone." 

"Is it \he young sogarth's ?  Musha, bad 
end  to  you,  man  alive,  an'  spake  out.  Tell 
us  bow  that  happened  ?  Sowl  it's  a  quare 
business,  an'  bim  was  in  Maynewth  I" 

"  Faith,  be  was  so ;  an'  they  say  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  Maynewth  able  to  tacbe 
hiiu.  But,  passin'  that  over— you  see,  the 
father,  ould  Denis— an'  be  Gorra,  he  was 
very  bright  too,  till  the  son  grewn  up,  an' 
drownded  him  wid  the  languidges- the 
father  you  see,  ould  Denis  himself,  tuck  a 
favor  whin  the  son  was  near  a  year  in  the 
college,  an'  it  proved  too  many  for  him. 
He  died ;  an'  whin  young  Diuny  hard  of 
it,  the  divil  a  one  of  him  would  stay  any 
longer  in  Maynewth.    He  came  home  like 
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a  scarecrow,  said  he  lost  his  health  in  it, 
an'  refused  to  go  back.  Faith,  it  was  a 
lucky  thing  thaf  his  father  died  beforehand, 
for  it  would  brake  his  heart.  As  it  was, 
they  had  terrible  work  about  it.  But  ould 
Denis  is  never  dead  while  young  Denis  is 
livin'.  Faix,  he  was  as  stiflf  as  they  wor 
stout,  an'  wouldn't  give  in ;  so,  afther  over 
80  much  wranglln',  ne  got  the  upper  hand 
by  tellin'  them  that  he  wasn't  abie  to  bear 
the  colleee  at  all ;  an'  that  if  he'd  go  back 
to  it  he'd  soon  follow  his  father." 

"An' what  turned  him  against  the  col- 
lege ?    Was  that  thrue  ?" 

"  Thrue !— thrue  indeed  I  The  same 
vouth  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  piece  of 
invintion  whin  it  sarved  him.  No,  the  sar- 
ra  word  of  thruth  at  all  was  in  it.  He 
soodhered  an'  palavered  a  daughter  of 
Owen  Connor's,  Susy— all  the  daughter  he 
has,  indeed— before  he  went  to  Mavnewth 
at  all,  they  say.  She  herself,  wasn't  for 
marryin'  h'im,  in  regard  of  a  vow  she  had ; 
but  there's  no  doubt  but  he  made  her  fond 
of  him,  for  he  has  a  tongue  that  'ud  make 
black  white,  or  white  black,  for  that  mat- 
tber.  So,  be  Oorra,  he  got  the  vow  taken 
off  her  by  the  Bishop ;  she  soon  recovered 
her  health,  for  she  was  dyin'  for  love  of 
him,  an'— you  seen  their  weddin'.  It  'ud 
be  worth  your  while  to  go  a  day's  journey 
to  get  a  sight  of  her — she's  allowed  to  be 
the  purtiest  girl  that  ever  was  in  this  part 
o'  the  counthry." 

"  Well !  well !  It's  a  quare  world.  An' 
is  the  family  all  agreeable  to  it  now  ?" 

"Hut I  where  was  the  use  of  houldin' 
out  against  himf  I  tell  you  he'd  make 
them  agreeable  to  anv  think,  waust  he 
tuck  it  into  his  head.  Indeed,  it's  he  that 
has  the  great  larnin'  all  out !  Why,  now, 
you'd  hardly  b'Ueve  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that  he'd  prove  you  to  be  an  ass,  in  three 
minutes ;  make  it  as  plain  as  the  sun.  He 
would;  an'  often  made  an  ass  o'  myself;" 


"  Why  now  that  I  look  at  you— am't 
you  Dan  Murray's  nephew?" 

"  Phadrick  Murray,  an'  divil  a  one  else, 
sure  enough." 

"  How  is  your  family,  Phadrick  ?  Why, 
^man,  you  don't  know  your  friends— my 
Mname's  Caliill." 

« Is  it  Andy  Cahill  of  Phuldhu  ?  Why, 
thin,  death  alive,  Andy,  how  is  every  bit  of 
you  ?  Andy,  I'm  regulatin'  everytning  at 
this  weddin',  an'  you  must  turn  over  your 
horse  till  we  have  a  dhrop  for  ould  times. 
Bless  my  sowl  1  sure,  I'd  knOw  your  brother 
round  a  corner ;  an'  yourself,  too,  I  ought 
to  know,  only  that  I  didn't  see  you  since 
you  wor  a  slip  of  a  gorsoon.  Come  away, 
man,  sure  thim  men  o'  yours  can  take  care 
o'  the  cattle.    You'll  asily  overtake  thim." 

"  Throth,  I  don't  care  if  I  have  a  gkea 
wid  an  ould  friend.  But,  I  hope  your 
whiskey  won't  overtake  me,  Phadrick?" 

"  I'he  never  a  fear  of  it,  your  father's  soii 
has  too  good  a  head  for  that.  Ough  I  man 
alive,  if  you  could  stay  for  the  weddin'  I 
Divil  a  sich  a  let  out  ever  was  seen  in  the 
county  widin  the  mimory  of  the'  ouldest 
man  in  it,  as  it  '11  be  Dinis  is  the  boy  that 
'ud  have  the  dacent  thing  or  nothin'." 

The  grazier  and  Pnadrick  Murray  then 
bent  their  steps  to  Owen  Connor's  house, 
where  the  wedding  was  held.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  Phadrick  plied  his  new 
acquaintance  to  some  purpose.  Ere  two 
hours  passed  the  latter  had  forgotten  his 
bullocks  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  them,  and  his  drovers  were  left  to 
their  own  discretion  in  effecting  their  sale. 
As  for  Andy'  Cahill,  like  many  another 
sapient  Irishman,  he  preferred  his  pleasure 
to  his  business,  eot  drunk,  and  danced  and 
sung  at  Denis  O'Shaughnesey's  wedding, 
which  we  are  bound  to  say  was  the  longest, 
the  most  hospitable,  and  most  frolicsome 
that  ever  has  been  remembered  in  the  parish 
from  that  day  to  the  present. 
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PHELIM   O'TOOLE'S  COURTSHIP. 


Phklim  O'Toolb,  who  had  the  honor 
of  being  that  interesting  personage,  an 
only  son,  was  heir  to  a  snug  estate  «f  half 
an  acre,  which  had  been  the  family  patri- 
moTiy  since  the  time  of  his  grandfather, 
Tyrrell  O'Toole,  who  won  it  from  tue 
Sassenah  at  the  point  of  his  reaping-hook, 
during  a  descent  once  made  upon  England 
by  a  body  of  "  spalpeens,"  in  the  month  of 
August.  This  resolute  little  band  was  led 
on  by  Tyrrell,  who,  having  secured  about 
eight  guineas  by  the  excursion,  returned 
to  his  own  country,  with  a  coarse  linen 
travelling  bag  slung  across  his  shoulder,  a 
new  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  staff  in  the 
other.  On  reaching  once  more  his  native 
village  of  Teeraarogarah,  he  immediately 
took  half  an  acre,  lor  which  he  paid  a 
moderate  rent  in  the  shape  of  daily  labor 
as  a  cotter.  On  this  he  resided  until  death, 
after  which  event,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Larry  O'Toole,  the  father  of  the 
"  purty  boy"  who  is  about  to  shine  in  the 
following  pages. 

Phelim's  father  and  mother  had  been 
married  near  seven  years  without  the  hap- 
piness of  a  family.  This  to  both  was  a  great 
affliction.  Sheelah  O'Toole  was  melancholy 
from  night  to  morning,  and  Larry  was  mel- 
ancholy from  morning  to  night.  Their  cot- 
tage was  silent  and  solitary ;  the  floor  and 
furniture  had  not  the  appearance  of  any 
cottage  in  which  bish  children  are  woi>tto 
amuse  themselves.  When  they  rose  in  tlie 
morning,  a  miserable  stillness  prevailed 
around  them ;  young  voices  were  not  heard 
— laughing  eyes  turned  not  on  their  parents 
— the  melody  of  angry  squabbles,  as  the 
urchins,  in  their  parents'  fancy,  cuffed  and 
scratched  each  other — half,  or  wholly 
naked  among  the  ashes  in  the  morning, 
soothed  not  the  yearijing  hearts  of  Larry 
and  his  wife.  No,  no ;  there  was  none  of 
this.  Morning  passed  iu  a  quietness  hard 
to  be  boroe;  noon  arrive  J,  but  the  dismal 
dreary  sense  of  chilaishneas  hung  upon  the 
housa  and  their  nearts ;  ni^ht  again  re- 
turned, only  to  add  its  darkness  to  that 
which  overshadowed  the  sorrowful  spirits 
of  this  disconsolate  couple. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  they 
bore  this  privation  with  a  strong  confidence 
that  it  would  not  last.  The  heart,  how- 
ever, sometimes  becomes  tired  of  hoping, 
or  unable  to  bear  the  burthen  of  expecta- 
tion, which  time  only  renders  heavier. 
They  first  began  to  fret  and  pine,  then  to 
murmur,  and  finally  to  recriminate. 


Sheelah  wished  for  children,  "  to  have 
the  crathurs  to  spake  to,"  she  said,  "  and 
comfort  us  when  we'd  get  ould  an'  help- 
less." 

Larry  cared  not,  provided  they  had  a  soa 
to  inherit  the  **  half  acre."  This  was  the 
burthen  of  his  wishes,  for  in  all  their  alter- 
cations, his  closing  observation  usually 
was—"  well,  but  what's  to  become  of  the 
half  acre?" 

"What's  to  become  of  the  half  acre? 
Arrah  what  do  1  care  for  the  half  acre  ? 
It's  not  that  you  ought  to  be  thin  kin'  of. 
but  the  dismal  poor  house  we  have,  wid 
not  the  laugh  or  schreech  of  a  single 
pastidh  (a  child)  in  it  from  year's  end  ta 
year's  end." 

"  Well,  Sheelah  ?  " 

"Well,  yourself,  Larry?  To  X\MSi  diouol 
I  pitch  your  half  acre,  man." 

"  To  the  diotiol  you  pitch — What  do  vou 
fly  at  me  for?" 

"Who's  flyin'  at  you?  They'd  have 
little  tow  on  their  rock  that  'ud  fly  at 
yon:' 

"You  are  flyin'  at  me;  an'  only  you 
have  a  hard  face,  you  wouldn't  do  it." 

"A  hard  face!  Indeed  it's  well  come 
over  wid  us,  to  be  tould  that  by  the  likes  o' 
you!  ha!" 

"No  matter  for  that!    ICou  had  better 
keep  a  soft  tongue  in  your  head,  an'  a 
civil  one  in  the  mane  time.    Why  did  the 
divil  timp  you  to  take  a  fancy  to  me  :at 
all?" 

"That's  it.  Throw  the  grih  an'  love  I 
oiioe  had  for  you  in  my  teeth  now.  It's  a 
manly  thing  for  you  to  do,  an'  you  may  be 
proud  of  it.  Dear  knows,  it  would  be 
betther  'or  me  1  had  fell  in  consate  wid  any 
face  but  yours." 

"I  wi'ih  to  goodness  you  had!  I 
would  not  be  as  I  am  to-day.  There's  that 
half  acre—" 

"  To  the  diouol,  I  say,  I  pitch  yourself  an* 
your  half  acre.  Why  do  you  be  comin' 
acrass  me  mid  your  half  acre?  Eh?  Why 
do  you?" 

"  Come  now,  don't  be  puttin'  your  hands 
agin  your  sides,  an'  waggin  your  impty 
head  at  me,  like  a  rockin'  stone." 

•'  An'  why  do  you  be  aggravatin'  at  me 
wid  your  half  acre  ?  " 

"  Bckase  I  have  a  good  right  to  do  it> 
What  '11  become  of  it  when  I  d— " 

" "'■  at  for  you  an'  it,  you  poor  ex- 
cuse ! " 

"Whenldi ^" 
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<• That  for  you  an'  it,  I  say  !     That 

lor  you  an'  it  you  atomy  ! " 

"  What  'U  become  of  my  half  acra  when 
I  die  ?    Did  you  hear  tTiat  ?  " 

"  You  ou?;ht  to  think  of  what  '11  be- 
come of  yourself,  when  you  die;  that's 
what  you  oui^ht  to  think  of ;  but  little  it 
throublcs  you,  you  sinful  reprobate  1  Sure 
the  neighbors  despises  you." 

'•That's  a  falsity;  but  they  know  the 
life  I  lade  wid  you.  The  edge  of  your 
tongue 's  well  k- own.  They  pity  me,  for 
bein'  joined  to  the  likes  of  you.  You're 
bad  tongue  's  all  you're  good  for." 

"Aren't  you  afeard  to  be  flyin'  in  the 
face  o'  Providence  the  way  you  are  ?  An' 
to  be  ladiu'  me  sich  a  heart-sc<ilded  life  for 
no  rason  ?" 

"  It's  your  own  story  you  're  tellin'.  Sure 
I  haven't  a  day's  pace  wid  you,  or  ever  had 
these  tliree  years.  Bu.t  wait  till  next  har- 
vest, an'  if  I  m  spared,  I'll  go  to  England. 
Whin  I  do,  I've  a  consate  in  my  head,  that 
you  '11  never  see  my  face  agin." 

"Oh,  you  know  that's  an  ould  story 
wid  you.  Many  a  time  you  threatened  us 
wid  that  afore.  Who  knows  but  you'd  be 
dhrowned  on  your  way,  an'  thin  we'd  get 
another  husband." 

"An'  be  these  blessed  tongs,  I'll  do  it 
afore  I'm  much  ouldher  I " 

"  An'  lave  me  here  to  starve  an'  sthrug- 
gle  by  myself  I  Desart  me  like  a  villain, 
to  poverty  an'  hardship  !  Marciful  Mother 
of  Heaven,  look  down  upon  me  this  day  1 
but  I'm  the  ill-thrated,  an'  ill-used  poor 
crathur,  by  a  man  that  I  don't,  an'  never 
did,  desarve  it  from !  An'  all  in  regard 
that  that '  half  acre '  must  go  to  strangers ! 
OchI  oh!" 

"  Aye !  now  take  to  the  cryin'  do;  rock 
yourself  over  the  ashes,  an'  wipe  your  eyes 
wid  the  comer  of  your  apron ;  but,  I  say 
agin,  whafa  to  becmne  oftlie  haJfaere?" 

"  Oh,  God  forgive  you,  Larry !  That's 
the  worst  I  say  to  you,  you  poor,  half- 
dead  blaguardl" 

"  Why  do  you  massacray  me  wid  your 
tongue  as  you  do  ?" 

"Go  an— go  an.  I  won't  make  you  an 
answer,  you  atomy  1  That's  what  I'll  do. 
The  heavens  above  turn  your  heart  this 
day,  and  give  me  stringth  to  bear  my 
troubles  an'  heart-burnin ,  sweet  Queen  o' 
Consolation !  Or  take  me  into  tbe  arms  of 
Parodies,  sooner  nor  be  as  I  am,  wid  a  poor 
baste  of  a  villain,  that  I  never  turn  my 
tongue  on,  barrin'  to  tell  him  the  kind  of  a 
man  he  is,  the  blaguard  1' 

"  You're  feetther  than  you  deserve  to  be  I" 

To  this  Sheelah  made  no  further  reply ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  sat  smoking  her  pipe 
with  significtmt  silence,  that  was  only 
broken  by  an  occasional  gioan,  and  ejacu- 
lation, or  singularly  devout  upturning  of 


the  eyes  to  heaven,  accompanied  by  a 
shake  of  the  head,  at  once  condemnatory 
and  philosophical ;  indicative  of  her  dissent 
from  what  he  said,  as  well  as  of  her  pa- 
tience in  bearing  it. 

Larry,  however,  proceeded  to  combat  all. 
her  gestures  by  viva  voce  argument ;  for 
every  shake  of  her  head  he  had  an  appro- 
priate answer ;  but  without  being  able  to 
move  her  from  the  obstinate  sil- 
ence she  maintained.  Having  thus  the 
field  to  himself,  and  feelmg  rather 
annoyed  by  the  want  of  an  antagonist,  he 
argued  on  in  the  same  form  of  dispute,- 
whilst  (the,  after  first  calming  her  own  spirit 
by  the  composing  effects  of  the  pipe,  usually 
cut  him  short  with 

"  Here,  take  a  blast  o'  this,  maybe  it'll' 
settle  you." 

This  was  received  in  silence.  The  good 
man  smoked  on,  and  every  ouff  appeared' 
as  an  evaporation  of  his  anger.  In  due 
time  he  was  as  placid  as  herself,  drew  hi& 
breath  in  a  i;rave  composed  manner,  laid 
his  pipe  quietly  on  the  hob,  and  went  about 
his  business  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  be- 
tween them. 

These  bickerings  were  strictly  private, 
with  the  exception  of  some  disclosures 
made  to  Sheelah's  mother  and  sisters. 
Even  these  were  thrown  out  rather  as  in- 
sinuations that  all  was  not  right,  than  as 
direct  assertions  that  they  lived  unhappily, 
before  strangers  thej'  were  perfect  turtles.^ 

Lorry,  accordmg  to  the  notices  of  his  life 
furnished  by  Sheelah,  was  "  as  good  a  hus- 
band as  ever  broke  the  world's  bread ;"  and 
Sheelah  "  was  as  good  u  poor  man's  wife 
as  ever  threw  a  gown  over  her  shoulders." 
Notwithstanding  all  this  caution,  their 
little  quarrels  took  wind;  their  uuhappi- 
ness  became  known.  Larry,  in  consequence 
of  a  failing  he  had,  was  the  cause  of  this. 
He  happened  to  be  one  of  those  men  who 
can  conceal  nothing  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. Whi'uever  he  indulged  in 
liquor  too  freely,  the  veil  which  discretion- 
had  drawn  over  their  recriminations  was 
put  aside,  and  a  dolorous  history  of  their 
weaknesses,  doubts,  hopes,  and  wishes^ 
most  unscrupulously  given  to  every  person, 
on  whom  the  complainant  could  fasten. 
When  sober,  he  had  no  recollection  of  this,. 
S'l  that  many  a  conversation  of  cross-pur- 
poses took  place  between  him  and  his 
neighbors,  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
his  own  domestic  inquietude,  and  their 
want  of  children. 

One  day  a  poor  mendicant  came  in  at 
dinner  hour,  and  stood  as  if  to  solicit  alms. 
It  is  customary  in  Ireland,  when  any  per- 
son of  that  description  appears  during  meal 
times,  to  make  him  w.tit  until  the  meal  is 
over,  after  which  he  is  supplied  with  the 
fragments.    No  sooner  had  the  bi)rcagh — as 
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a  certain  class  of  beggars  is  termed — ad- 
vanced past  the  jamb,  than  he  was  desired 
to  sit  until  the  diniier  should  be  concluded. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  the  tact  of  an  adept 
in  his  calline,  he  began  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  Larry  and  his  wife;  and  after 
sounding  the  simple  couple  upon  their  pri- 
vate history,  he  discovered  that  want  of 
children  was  the  occasion  of  their  unhap- 
piness. 

"Well,  goad  people,"  said  the  pilgrim, 
after  listening  to  a  dismal  story  on  the 
subject,  "  don't  be  cast  down  sure  whether 
or  not.    There's  a  holy  well  that  I  can 

direct  yez  to  in  the  country .    Any  one, 

wid  trust  in  the  saint  that's  over  it,  who'll 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  it  on  the  Patthern 
day,  won't  be  the  worse  for  it.  When  you 
go  there,"  he  added,  "  jist  turn  to  a  Lucky 
Stone  that's  at  the  side  of  the  well,  say  a 
Rosary  before  it,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
dicken  (decade)  kiss  it  once  ache  of  you. 
Then  you're  to  go  round  the  well  nine 
limes,  upon  your  bare  knees,  savin'  your 
Fathers  an'  Aves  all  the  time.  When  that's 
•over,  lave  a  ribbon  or  a  bit  of  your  dress 
behind  you,  or  somethin'  by  way  of  an 
o^erin',  then  go  into  a  tent  an'  refresh  vour- 
selves,  an'  for  that  matther,  take  a  dance 
or  two ;  come  home,  live  happily,  an'  trust 
to  the  holy  saint  for  the  rest." 

A  ^leam  of  newly  awakened  hope  might 
be  discovered  lurking  in  the  eyes  of  this 
simple  pair,  who  felt  those  natural  yearn- 
ings of  heart  incident  to  such  as  are  .with- 
out ofitspring. 

They  looked  forward  with  deep  anxiety 
to  the  anniversary  of  the  Patron  Saint; 
and  when  it  arrived,  none  certainly  who 
attended  it  felt  a  more  absorbing  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  pilgrimage  than  they 
did. 

The  days  on  which  these  pilgrimages  are 
performed  f\t  such  places  are  cmled  Pattern 
or  Patron  days.  The  journey  to  holy  wells 
or  holy  lakes  ir  *  med  a  Pilgrimage,  or 
morecommoE  tion.    It  is  sometimes 

enjoined  by  t  -  lest,  as  an  act  of  pen- 
ance ;  and  someomes  undertaken  voluntar- 
ily, as  a  devotional  work  of  great  merit  in 
the  sight  of  God.  The  crowds  in  many 
places  amount  to  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand,  and  Often  to  two,  three,  four  or 
five  thousand  people. 

These  Stations  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  placed  in  situations  remarkable  for 
wild  and  savage  grandeur,  or  for  soft,  ex- 
quisite, and  generally  solitary  beauty, 
•rhey  may  be  f  otind  on  the  high  and  rugged 
mountain  top ;  or  sunk  in  the  bottom  of 
some  still  and  lonely  glen,  far  retnovcd 
from  the  ceaseless  din  of  the  world.  Inime- 
diately  beside  them,  or  close  in  their  vicin- 
ity, stand  the  ruins  of  probably  a  pictu- 
resque old  abbey,  or  perhaps  a  modern 


chapel.  The  appc^r&nce  of  these  gray,  ivy- 
covered  walls  is  strongly  calculated  to  stfr 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  memorV 
of  by-gone  times,  when  their  reli^on,  with 
its  imposing  solemnities,  was  the  religion 
of  the  land.  It  is  for  this  reason,  probably^ 
that  patrons  are  continued  ;  for  if  there  be 
not  a  politioal  obj[ect  in  keeping  thorn  up, 
it  is  beyond  liuman  ingenuity  to  Conceive 
how  either  religion  or  morals  can  be  im- 
proved by  debauchery,  drunkenness  and 
bloodshed. 

Let  the  reader,  in  order  to  understand 
the  situation  of  the  place  we  are  describ- 
ing, ima^e  to  himself  a  stupendous  cliS 
oveilian^ng  a  green  glen,  into  which 
tumbles  a  silver  stream  down  a  height  of 
two  or  three  hu-''' red  feet.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  rock,  e^  yards  from  the  basin 
formed  by  tL  Ascadfe,  in  a  sunless  no^, 
was  a  well  of  cool,  delicious  water.  This 
was  the  "Holy  Well,"  out  of  .which  issued 
a  slender  stream,  that  joined  the  rivi^iet 
formed  by  the  cascade.  On  the  shrubs 
which  grow  out  of  the  crag-cliff3  aronnd 
it,  might  be  seen  innumerable  rags  bleached 
by  the  weiather  out  of  their  original  color, 
small  wooden  crosses,  locks  of  human  hair, 
and  other  substitutes  for  property ;  poverty 
allowing  the  people  to  offer  it  only  by  ficti- 
tious emblems.  Lower  down  in  the  glen, 
on  the  river  bank,  was  a  smooth  green, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  dance  which, 
notwithstanding  the  religious  rites,  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  &  Patron. 

On  that  morning,  a  vast  influx  of  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  old  and  young, 
married  and  single,  crowded  eagerly  to- 
wards the  well.  Among  them  might  be 
noticed  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  paralytic, 
and  such  (u  were  afflicted  with  various 
other  diseases ;  no:  were  those  good  men 
and  their  wives  wHo  had  no  offspring  to  be 
omitted.  The  mendicant,  the  pilgrim,  the 
boccogh,  together  witb  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  impostors,  remarkable  for  attend- 
ing such  places,  were  the  first  on  the 
ground,  all  busy  in  their  respective  voca- 
tions. The  highways,  the  fields,  and  the 
boreetut,  or  bridle-roads,  were  filled  with 
living  streams  of  people  pressing  forward  to 
this  great  scene  of  fun  and  religion.  The 
devotees  could  in  general  be  distinguished 
from  the  country  folks  by  their  Pharisai- 
cal and  penitential  visages,  as  well  as  by 
their  not  wearing  shoes ;  for  the  Stations  to 
such  places  were  formerly  made  with  bare 
feet;  most  persons  no^.  however,  content 
themselves  with  stripping  off'  their  sbo^ 
and  stockings  on  coming  ^^ithin  the  pref- 
cincts  of  the  holy  ground.  Human  bein^ 
are  not  the  only  description  of  animals  that 
perform  pilgrimages  to  holy  wells  ap.i 
blessed  lakes.  Cows,  horses,  and  sheep 
are  made  to  go  through  their  duties,  either 
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by  way  of  prevention,  or  cure,  of  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  them.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  known  that  in  their 
religion  every  domestic  animal  has  its 
patron  saint,  to  whom  its  owner  may  at 
any  time  pray  on  its  behalf. 

When  the  crowd  was  collected,  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  an  assembly  could  surpass 
it  in  the  originality  of  its  appeai^nce.  In 
the  glen  were  constructed  a  number  of 
tents,  where  whisky  and  refreshments 
mtffht  be  had  in  abundance.  Every  tent 
had  a  fiddler  or  a  piper;  many  two  of 
them.  From  the  top  of  a  pole  that  ran  Up 
from  the  roof  of  each  tent,  was  suspended 
the  symbol  by  which  the  owner  of  it  was 
known  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Here  swung  a  salt  herring  or  a  turf ;  there 
a  shillelah ;  in  a  third  place  a  shoe,  in  a 
fourth  place  a  wisp  of  hay,  in  a  fifth  an 
old  hat.  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

The  tents  stood  at  a  short  distance  trom 
the  scene  of  devotion  at  the  well,  but  not 
so  far  as  to  prevent  the  spectator  from 
both  seeing  and  hearing  what  went  on  in 
each.  Around  the  well,  on  bare  knees, 
moved  a  body  of  people,  thickly  weda:ed 
together,  some  prayinc-,  some  scream- 
ing, some  excoriating  their  neigh- 
bors' •  shins,  and  others  dragging 
them  out  of  their  way  by  the  nair 
ot'thehead.  Exclamations  of  painfrom'thc 
sick  or  lame,  thumping  oaths  in  Irish,  re- 
criminations in  broken  English,  and  pray- 
ers in  bog  Latin,  all  rose  at  once  to  the  ears 
of  the  patron  saint,  who,  we  are  inclined 
to  think — could  he  have  heard  or  seen  his 
worshippers — would  have  disclaimed  them 
altogether. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  keep 
your  sharp  elbows  but  o'  my  ribs." 

"  My  blessin'  an  yon,  young  man,  an' 
don't  be  lanin'  an  me,  i'youplase!" 

"  Damnho  sherry  orth,  a  rogarah  ruah  !* 
what  do  you  mane  f  Is  it  my  back  you're 
brakin'  r 

"Hell  purshue  you,  you  ould  sinner, 
can't  you  keep  the  spike  of  your  crutch  out 
o'  my  stomach  ?  If  you  love  me  tell  me 
so ;  but,  by  the  livin'  farmer,  I'll  take  no 
such  hints  as  that  /" 

"  I'm  a  pilgrim,  an'  don't  brake  my  leg 
upon  the  rock,  an'  my  blessin'  an  you  I" 

"Oh,  mnrdher  sheery !  my  poor  child 'ill 
be  smodhered  I" 

"  My  heart's  curse  an  you !  is  it  the  ould 
cripple  you're  thrampin'  over  ?" 

"Here.  Bamy,  blood  alive,  give  this  purty 
voung  GEirl  a  lift,  your  sowl,  or  she'll  soofi 
beuhdhermost!" 

.  't>  Ocb,  'twas  on  a  Chrlstmfie  momin' 
That  Jeroor>illiin  was  born  in 
The  Holy  Land' 

*Bternal  perdition  on  yon,  yon  red  rogne. 


Oh,  my  neck's  broke ! — the  curse Oh  I 

I'm  kilt  fairly,  so  I  am!  The  curse  o' 
Cromwell  an  you,  an'  hould  away — 

'  The  Holy  Land  adomln' 

All  by  the  Baltic  Say. 
Three  angels  on  a  Station, 
All  In  deep  meditation, 
WortaUn'  raycrayation, 

AH  by  the' 

confints  o'  the  book  if  you  don't  hould 
away,  I  say  agin,  an'  let  me  go  an  wid  my 
Yann,  it'll  be  worse  for  you ! — 

'Wor  takin' raycrayation, 

All  by  the  Baltic  Say  H'" 

"  Help  the  ould  woman  there." 
"Queen  o'  patriots   pray   for  us!— St. 

Abraham ^go  to  the  divil,  you  bosthoon ; 

is  it  crushin'  my  sore  leg  you  are?— St. 
Abraham  pray  us  !     St.  Isinglass  pray  for 

us !     St.  Jonathan, musha,  I  wisht  you 

wor  in  America,  honest  man,  instid  o* 
twistin'  ray  arm  like  a  gad  f— St.  uona- 
than,  pray  for  us !  Holy  Nineveh,  look 
down  upon  us  wid  compression  and  reso- 
lution this  day !  Blessed  Jerooslim,  throw 
down  compuncture  an'  meditation  upon  us 
Chrystyeens  assembled  here  afore  you  to 
offer  up  our  sins!  Oh,  grant  us,  blessed 
Catasthrophy,  the  holy  virtues  of 
Timptation  an'  Solitude,  through 
the  improvement  an'  accommocGi- 
tion  of  St.  Kolumbkill!  To  him 
I  offer  up  this  button,  a  bit  o'  the  waist- 
band o'  my  own  breeches,  an'  a  taste  of  my 
wife's  petticoat,  in  remimbrance  of  us 
havin'  made  this  holy  Station;  an'  may 
they  rise  up  in  glory  to  prove  it  for  us  at 
the  last  day !    Amin !" 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  prayers 
amd  ejaculations  which  issued  from  the  lips 
Of  the  motlev  group  that  scrambled,  and 
crushed,  ana  screamed,  on  their  knees 
around  the  well.  In  the  midst  of  this  ig- 
norahtfo  and  absurdity,  there  were  visible, 
however,  many  instancies  of  piety,  goodness 
of  heart,  and  simplicity  of  character.  From 
such  you  could  hear  neither  oath  noi:  ex- 
clamatioh.  They  complied  with  the  usages 
of  the  place  modestly  and  attentively; 
thouj^h  not  insensible,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  fltrong  disgust  which  the  general  con- 
duct of  those  who  were  both  superstitloiis 
and  wicked  was  calculated  to  exdte.  A 
little  from  the  well,  jtist  where  its  waters 
mingled  with  those  of  the  cascade,  nien 
aind  wOMen  might  be  seien  washing  the 
blood  off  their  Icnec^,  aud  dipping  8u6h 
parts  of  their  body  as  was  afiSicted  with  lo- 
cal complaints  into  the  stream.  This  pwrt 
of  the  ceremony  was  anything  but  a^'ee- 
able  to  the  eye.  Most  of  thbse  who  went 
round  the  well  draiak  its  waters ;  and  se- 
veral of  them  filled  flaskis  and  bottles  with 
it,  which  they  brought  home  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  members  of  Uie  family  tia  could 
not  attend  in  person. 
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Whilst  all  this  went  forward  at  the  well, 
scenes  of  a  different  kind  were  enacted 
lower  down  among  the  tents.  No  sooner 
had  the  penitents  got  the  difficult  rites  of 
the  Station  over,  than  they  were  off  to  the 
whisky ;  and  decidedly,  after  the  grinding 
of  their  bare  knees  upon  the  hard  rock — 
after  the  pushing,  crushinj^,  and  ex- 
haustion of  bodily  strength  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  undergo 
— we  say,  that  the  comforts  and  refresh- 
ments to  be  had  in  the  tents  were  very 
seasonable.  Here  the  dancing,  shouting, 
singing,  courting,  drinking,  and  fighting, 
formed  one  wild  uproar  of  noise,  that  was 
perfectly  astounding.  The  leading  boys 
and  the  prettiest  girls  of  the  pariah  were 
all  present,  partaking  in  the  rustic  rerelry. 
Tipsy  men  were  staggering  in  every  di- 
rection ;  fiddles  were  playing,  pipes  were 
squeaking,  men  were  rushing  in  detached 
bodies  to  some  fight,  women  were  doctor- 
ing the  heads  of  such  as  had  been  beaten, 
and  factions  were  collecting  their  friends 
for  a  fresh  battle.  Here  you  might  see  a 
groove  of  shillelahs  up,  and  hear  the  crash 
of  the  onset ;  and  in  another  place,  tlie 
dancing  parties  bobbing  up  and  down  in 
brisk  motion  amon<;  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded them.  The  pilgrim,  having  now 
gone  through  his  Station,  stood  hemmed 
in  by  a  circle  of  those  who  wanted  to  pur- 
chase his  beads  or  his  scapulars.  The  bal- 
lad-singer had  his  own  mob,  from  among 
whom  bis  voice  might  be  heard  rising  in  its 
purest  tones  to  the  praise  of— 

"  Brave  O'Connell,   the  Liberathar, 
An'  great  Salvatbar  of  Ireland's  lale  !" 

As  evening  approached,  the  whisky 
brought  out  the  senseless  prejudices  of 
parties  and  factions  in  a  maunei  quite  con- 
sonant to  the  habits  of  the  people.  Those 
who,  in  deciding  their  private  quarr6ls,had 
in  the  early  part  ot  the  day  beat  and  abus- 
ed each  other,  now  united  as  the  subordin- 
ate branches  if  a  greater  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  in  one  general  body 
some  other  hostile  faction.  These  fights 
are  usually  ^.ommenced  by  a  challenge  from 
one  party  to  another ,iu  which  a  person  from 
the  opposite  side  is  simply,  and  often  very 
good-humoredly,  invited  to  assert,  that 
"  black  is  the  white  of  his  enemy's  eye ;" 
or  to  touch  the  old  coat  which  he  is  pleas- 
ed to  trail  after  him  between  the  two  op- 
posing powers.  This  characteristic  chal- 
lenge is  soon  accepted ;  the  kaocking  down 
ancfyelling  are  heard ;  stones  fly,  and  every 
available  weapon  is  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice on  both  sides.  In  this  manner  the 
battle  proceeds,  until,  probably,  a  life  or 
twc  is  lost.  Bones,  too,  are  savagely 
brokon,  and  blood  copioxisly  spilled,  by 
men  vbo  scarcely  know  the  remote  ciuse 
of  the  enmity  between  the  two  parties. 


Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  tlie  Pattern,  as 
it  is  called  in  Ireland,  at  which  Larry  and 
Sheelah  duly  performed  their  station.  We 
for  our  parts,  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
innocent  pastimes  of  a  people  abolished; 
but,  surely,  customs  which  perpetuate 
scenes  of  profligacy  and  crime  sliould  not 
be  suffered  to  stain  the  pure  aud  holy  char- 
acter of  religion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our 
jeaders  tiiat  Larry  O'Toole  and  Sheelah 
complied  with  every  rite  of  the  Station. 
To  kiss  the  "  Lucky  Stone,"  however,  was 
their  principal  duty.  Larry  gave  it  a  par- 
ticular honest  smack,  and  Sheelah  impress- 
ed it  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  devotee.  Hav- 
ing refreshed  themselves  in  the  tent,  they 
returned  borne,  and,  in  somewhat  less  than 
a  year  from  that  period,  found  themselveu 
the  happy^arents  of  au  heir  to  the  half- 
acre,  no  less  a  persontigu  than  young 
Phelim,  who  was  called  after  St.  Phelim, 
the  patron  of  the  '^LucJcy  Siotie." 

The  reader  perceives  th&i  Phelim 
was  born  under  particularly  auspi- 
cious influence.  His  face  whs  the 
herald  of  affection  everywhere.  From 
the  moment  of  his  birth,  Lurry  and  Sheel- 
ah were  seldom  known  to  have  a  dispute. 
Tlieir  whole  future  life  was,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, one  unchanged  honeymoon.  Hid 
Phelim  been  deficient  in  comeliness.  It 
would  have  mattered  not  a  crona  bauru 
Phelim,  on  the  contrary,  promiswd  to  be  a 
beauty  ;  both  his  pareui^i  thought  it,  felt 
it.asserted  it ;  and  who  iiad  a  better  riglit  to 
be  acquainted,  as  Larry  said,  "  wid  the  outs 
an'  ins,  the  ups  au'  down j  of  his  face,  the 
darlin'  swaddy !" 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  11 'e  Phelim 
could  not  be  said  to  owe  the  tailor  much  ; 
nor  the  covering  which  he  w<)re,be,  without 
more  antiquarian  lore  than  we  can  give  to 
it,  exactly  classed  under  any  particular 
term  by  which  the  various  pans  of  the  hu- 
man dress  are  known.  He  himself,  like 
some  o'  our  great  poets,  was  externally 
well  acquainted  with  the  elemeius.  The 
sun  and  he  were  parli'suiarly  intimate ; 
wind  and  rain  were  his  brothers,  and  frost 
also  distantly  related  to  him.  With  mud 
he  was  hand  and  glove,  and  not  a  bog  in 
the  parish,  or  a  quagmire  in  the  neighbor- 
liood,  but  sprung  up  under  Pheliin's  tread^ 
and  threw  him  forward  with  the  brisk  vi- 
bration of  an  old  acquaintance.  Touchinje 
his  dress,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  hi* 
life,  if  he  was  clothed  with  nothing  else,  he 
was  clothed  with  mystery.  Some  ajseri 
that  a  cast-off  pair  of  his  father's  nether 

farments  might  be  seen  on  him  each  Sun- 
ay,  the  wrong  side  foremost,  in  accommo- 
dation with  some  economy  of  his  mother's, 
who  thought  it  was  safest,  in  counequence 
.  of  his  habits,  to  join  them  in  thi'*  inverted 
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way  to  n  cip  ■which  he  wore  on  his  should- 
ers. Wo  ourselves  have  seen  one,  who 
saw  another,  who  Haw  Pheliui  in  a  pair  of 
btocltinjra  which  covered  him  from  his  knee- 
pans  to'his  haunches.where  in  the  absence  of 
waistbands,  they  made  a  pause — a  breach 
existing  from  'that  to  the  small  ot  the 
back.  The  person  who  saw  all  this  affirm- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  a  dearth 
of  cloth  about  the  pkirts  of  the  integument 
which  stood  hira  instead  of  a  coat.  He 
bore  no  bad  rtsemblance,  he  said,  to  a 
moulting  fowl,  with  scanty  feathers,  lun- 
ning  before  a  gale  in  the  farm  yard. 

Phelim's  want  rl  dress  in  his  merely  boy- 
ish years  being,  in  a  great  measure,  the  na- 
tional custom  of  some  hundred  thousand 
young  Hibernians  in  his  rank  of  life,  de- 
serves a  still  more  particular  notice.  His 
infancy  we  pass  over ;  but  from  the  period 
at  which  he  did  no*  enter  into  small  clothes, 
he  might  be  seen  every  Sunday  morning, 
or  on  some  important  festival,  issuing  from 
his  father's  mansion,  with  a  piece  of  old 
cloth  tied  about  him  from  the  middle  to 
tihe  knees,  leaving  a  pair  of  legs  visible, 
that  were  mottled  over  with  characters 
which  would,  if  found  on  an  Egyptian  pil- 
lar, put  an  antiquary  to  tlie  necessity  of 
constructing  a  new  alphabet  to  decipher 
them.  This,  or  the  inverted  breeches,  with 
his  father's  flannel  waistcoat,  or  an  old 
coat  that  swept  the  ground  at  least  two 
feet  behind  him,  C(mstituted  his  state  dress. 
On  week  days  he  threw  off  this  finery,  and 
contented  himself,  if  the  season  were  sum- 
mer, with  appearing  in  a  dun -colored  shirt, 
which  resembled  a  noun-substantive,  for  it 
could  stand  alone.  The  absence  of  soap 
and  water  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  milling  linen  among  the  lower 
Irish;  ind  so  effectually  had  Phelim's 
singl'  change  been  milled  in  this  manner, 
that,  when  disenshirting  at  night,  he  usual- 
ly laid  it  standing  at  his  bedside  where  it 
remained  one  of  frosted  linen  in  everything 
but  whiteness. 

This,  with  but  little  variation,  was  Phe- 
lim's dress  imtil  his  tenth  year.  Long 
before  that,  however,  he  evinced  those 
powers  of  attraction  which  constituted  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  his  character.  He 
won  all  hearts;  the  chickens  and  ducks 
were  devotedly  attached  to  him;  the  cow, 
which  the  family  always  intended  to  buy, 
was  in  the  habit  of  licking  Phelim  in  his 
dreams ;  the  two  goats  which  they  actually 
did  buy,  treated  him  like  one  of  themselves. 
Among  the  first  and  last  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  early  life ;  for  as  the  floor  of 
fais  father's  house  was  but  a  continuation  of 
the  dunghill,  or  tlie  dunghill  a  continuation 
of  the  floor,  we  know  not  rightly  which,  he 
had  a  larger  scope,  and  a  more  unsavory 
pool   than  usual,  for  amusement.    Their 


dunghill,  indeed,  was  the  finest  of  its  size 
and  kind  to  be  seen ;  quite  a  tasteful  thing, 
and  so  convenient  that  he  could  lay  him- 
selt  down  at  the  hearth,  and  roll  out  to  its 
foot,  after  which  he  ascended  it  on  his  legs, 
with  all  the  elasticity  of  a  young  poet  tri- 
umphantly climbing  to  Parnassus. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  which  Phelim 
experienced  in  his  young  days,  was  the 
want  of  a  capacious  pocket.  We  insinuate 
nothing ;  because  with  respect  to  hisagihty 
in  climbing  fruit-trees,  it  was  only  a 
species  of  exercise  to  which  he  was  addict- 
ed— the  eathig  and  carrying  away  of  the 
fruit  being  merely  incidental,  or,  probably, 
the  result  of  abstraction,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  proves  what  is  termed  "the 
Absence  of  Genius."  In  these  ambitious 
exploits,  however,  there  is  no  denymg  that 
he  bitterly  regretted  the  want  of  a  pocket ; 
and  in  connection  with  this  we  have  only 
to  add,  that  most  of  his  solitary  walks 
were  taken  about  orchards  and  gardens, 
the  contents  of  which  he  has  often  been 
seen  to  contemplate  with  deep  interest. 
This,  to  be  sure,  might  proceed  from  a 
provident  regard  to  health,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  he  has  frequently  returned 
home  in  the  evenings,  distended  like  a  Boa 
Constrictor  after  a  gorge;  yet  no  person 
was  ever  able  to  come  at  the  cause  of  his 
inflation.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  suspi- 
cions abroad,  and  it  was  mostly  found  that 
depredations  in  some  neighboring  orchard 
and  garden  had  been  committed  a'little  be- 
fore the  periods  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  distention  took  place.  We  mention 
tliese  things  after  the  example  of  those 

"  d d  good-natured"  biographers  who 

write  great  men's  lives  of  late,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  there  could  be  no 
truth  in  such  suspicions.  Phelim,  we  as- 
sure an  enlightened  public,  was  voracious- 
ly fond  of  fruit ;  he  was  frequently  inflat- 
ed, too,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  in- 
dulge therein  to  excess ;  fruit  was  always 
missed  immediately  after  the  periods  of  his 
distensions,  so  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  have  been  concerned  in  the  depreda- 
tions then  made  upon  the  neighboring  or- 
chards. In  addition  to  this,  we  would  beg 
modestly  to  add,  that  the  pomonian  tem- 
perament is  incompatible  with  the  other 
qualities  for^which  he  was  famous.  His 
parents  were  too  ignorant  of  those  little 
eccentricities  which,  had  they  known  them, 
would  have  opened  up  a  correct  view  of 
the  splendid  materials  for  village  greatness 
which  he  possessed,  and  which,  probably, 
were  nipped  in  their  bud  for  the  want  of 
a  pocket  in  his  breeches,  or  rather  by  the 
want  of  a  breeches  to  his  pocket ;  for  such 
was  the  wayward  energy  of  his  disposition, 
that  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  getting 
the    latter,    though    it    certainly    often 
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failed  bini  to  procure  the  breecbea.  In 
fact,  it  WHS  a  iniafortune  to  him  that  he  was 
the  son  of  hia  father  and  mother  at  all. 
Had  hel)een  a  second  Melchizedic,  and  f;ot 
Into  breeches  in  time,  the  virtues  which 
circumstunces  suppressed  in  his  heart  might 
have  flourished  like  caqliflowers,  though 
the  world  would  have  lost  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  front  the  splendor  of  his  tal- 
ents at  scoiiig  naked.        ' 

Another  fact,  in  justice  to  his  character, 
must  not  be  omitted.  His  pencJiant  for 
fruit  was  generally  known ;  but  few  per- 
sons at  the  period  wo  are  describing,  were 
at  all  aware  that  a  love  of  whisky  lurked 
as  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character,  to 
be  brought  out  at  a  future  era  in  his  life. 

Before  Phelim  reached  his  tenth  year,  he 
and  his  parents  bad  commenced  hostilities. 
Many  were  their  effort^  to  subdue  some  pe- 
culiarities of  his  temper  which  then  began 
to  appear.  Phelim,  however,  being  an  only 
son,  possessed  high  vantage  ground.  Along 
with  other  small  matters  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  picking  up,  might  be  reckoned 
a  readiness  at  swearing.  Several  other 
thiqg3  also  made  their  appearance  in  his 
parents'  cottage,  for  w:hose  presence  there, 
except  through  his  instrumeutalitv,  they 
foimd  it  rather  difficult  to  account.  Spades, 
shovels,  rakes,  tubs,  frying-pans,  and  many 
other  articles  of  domestic  use,  were  trans- 
ferred, as  if  by  njagic,  to  Larry's  cabin. 

As  Larry  and  his  wife  were  both  honest, 
these  things  were,  of  course,  restored  to 
their  ownere.  the  moment  they  could  be  as- 
certained. Still,  although  this  honest  cou- 
ple's integrity  was  known,  there  were 
many  significant  looks  turned  upon  Phe- 
lim, and  many  spirited  prophecies  uttered 
with  especial  reference  to  him,  all  of 
which  hinted  at  the  probability  of  his  dy- 
ing something  in  the  shape  of  a  perpendi- 
cular death.  This  habit,  then,  of  adding 
to  their  furniture,  was  one  cause  of  the 
hostility  between  him  and  his  parents ;  we 
say  one,  for  there  were  at  least  a  good 
round  dozen  besides.  His  touch,  for  in- 
stance, was  fatal  to  crockery ;  he  stripped 
his  father's  Sunday  clothes  of  their  buttons, 
with  great  secrecy  and  skill ;  he  was  a  dead 
shot  at  the  panes  of  his  neighbor's  win- 
dows; a  perfect  necromancer  at  sucking 
eges  through  pin-holes ;  took  great  de- 
list in  calling  home  the  neighboring 
farmers'  workmen  to  dinner  an  hour  before 
it  was  ready ;  and  was  in  fact  a  perfect 
master  in  many  other  ingenious  manifesta- 
tions of  character,  ere  he  reached  his 
tWelfth  year. 

Now,  it  wag  about  this  period  that  the 
small-po^  made  its  appearance  in  the  vil- 
lage. Indescribable  was  the  dismay  of 
Fhelim's  parents,  lest  he  among  others 
might  become  a  victim  to  it    Vaccinatipn 


had  not  then  sunnounted  the  prejudices 
with  which  every  discovery  bene  Jcial  to 
mankind  is  at  first  met :  and  the  peoole 
were  left  principally  to  the  imp>>siuro  of 
quaQks,  or  the  cunning  of  certain  perspoa 
called  "  fairy  men"  or  "  sonsie  women? 
Nothing  remained  now  but  that  thiH  for- 
midable disease  should  be  met  by  all  the 
power  und  resources  of  superstition.  The 
first  thing  the  mother  did  was  to  get  a  go^ 
pel  consecrated  by  the  priest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  Phelim  against  the  evil. 
What  is  termed  a  Qospel,  and  worn  as  a 
charm  about  the  person.  Is  simply  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  are  written  by  the  priest 
ihe  few  first  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
This,  however,  being  wora  for  no  specific 
purpose,  was  incapable  of  satisfying  the 
honest  woman.  Superstition  had  its  own 
peculiar  remedy  for  the  small-pox,  and 
Sheelah  was  resolved  to  apply  it.  Accord- 
ingly she  borrowed  a  neighbor's  ass,  drove 
it  home  with  Phelim,  however,  on  its  back, 
ook  the  interesting  youth  bv  the  nape  of 
he  neck,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
hoved  lum  three  times  under  it.  She  then 
put  a  bit  of  bread  into  its  mouth,  until  the 
ass  had  mumbled  it  a  little,  after  which 
she  gave  the  savory  •itorsel  to  Phelim,  as  a 
bonne  bouche.  This  was  one  preventive 
against  the  small-pox ;  but  another  was  to 
be  tried. 

She  next  clipped  off  the  extremities  of 
Phelim's  elf  locks,  tied  them  in  linen  that 
was  never  bleached,  and  hung  them  beside 
the  Gospel  about  his  neck  This  was  her 
second  cure ;  but  there  was  still  a  third  to 
be  applied.  She  ^ot  the  largest  onion  pos- 
sible, which,  havmg  cut  into  nine  parts, 
she  hung  from  the  roof -tree  of  the  cabin, 
having  first  put  the  separate  parts  together. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  has  the  power  of 
drawing  infection  of  any  kind  to  itself.  It 
is  permitted  to  remain  untouched,  until  the 
disease  has  passed  from  the  neighborhood, 
when  it  is  buried  as  far  down  in  the  earth 
as  a  single  man  can  dig.  This  was  a  third 
cure,  but  therQ  was  still  a  fourth.  She  bor- 
rowed ten  asses'  halters  from  her  neigh- 
bors, who,  on  hearing  that  they  were  for 
Phelim's  use,  felt  particul&r  pleasure  in 
obliging  her.  Having,  procured  these,  she 
poiutea  them  one  by  one  at  Phe- 
lim's neck,  until  the  number  nine  was 
ompleted.  The  tenth  she  put  on  him,  and 
with  the  end  of  it  in  her  hand,  led  him  like 
an  ass,  nine  mornings,  before  sunrise,  to  » 
south-running  stream,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  cross.  On  doing  this,  two  conditions 
were  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  Phelim ; 
he  was  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  hla 
mouth  filled,  during  the  ceremony,  with  a 
certain  fluid  which  must  be  nameless :  in 
the  next,  to  be  silent  from  the  moment  be 
left  home  until  his  return. 
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tibeelah  having  satisfied  lierself  that 
everything  CHlcuIated  to  save  her  darling 
from  the  small-pox  was  done,  felt  consider- 
ably relieved,  and  hoped  that  whoever 
might  be  infected,  ;Phelim  would  e^cap^, 
On  the  morning  when  th9  l^t  journey  to 
t)ie  liver  had  been  completed,  she  de- 
spatched  him  home  with  the  halters. 
Fhelim,  however,  wended  his  yray  to  a 
little  hazel  copse,  below  the  hou^r  where 
he  deliberately  twined  the  halters  together, 
and  erected  aswing-swang,  withwhiph  he 
amused  hiu^self  till  hunger  brought  him 
home  to  his  dinner. 

"  'Fhelim,  you  idle  thief,  what  kep  you 
away  till  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  mudher,  mudher,  gi'  me  a  piece  o' 
arranf  (bread.) 

"  Why,  here's  the  praties  done  for  your 

dinner.    W^'*^  ^*^P  J^^  ^" 

"  Oh,  be  ^orr>i,  it's  ipf ell  you  ever  seen 
me  at  all,  so  It  is  I" 

"  Why,"  said  his  fattier,  "what  happened 
your 

"  Oh.  bedad,  a  terrible  thin^  all  out.  A3 
I  was  crossin'  Duhroe  Hill,  I  thramped  on 
hungry  grass.  First,  I  didn't  know  what 
kem  over  me,  I  got  so  wake ;  an'  every 
step  I  wint,  'twas  waker  an'  waker  I  was 
growjn',  till  at  long  last,  down  Idhrops, 
an'  couldn't  move  hand  or  fut.  I  dunna 
how  long  I  lay  there,  so  I  don't ;  but  any- 
how, who  should  be  sthreelin'  acrass  the 
hiU,  but  an  ould  baccagh. 

" '  My  bjuchakcn  dhas,^  says  he — my 
beautiful  boy,'  says  he— 'you're  in  a 
bad  state  I  find.  You've  thramped 
upon  Dunroe  hungry-grass,  an'  only  for 
somethin'  it's  a  prabeenjon!dhe,  afore  ever 
yuu'd  see  home.  Can  you  spake  at  all  ?' 
says  he. 

'• '  Oh,  murdher,'  says  I,  *  I  b'lleve  not.' 

" '  Well,  here,'  says  the  baccagh,  *  open 
your  purty  gub,  au'  take  in  a  thrifie  of  this 
male,  au,  you'll  soon  be  stout  enough. 
Well,  to  be  sure,  it  bates  the  world !  I 
had  hardly  tasted  the  male,  when  I  found 
myself  as  well  as  ever ;  bekase  ^ou  know, 
mudher,  that^s  the  cure  for  it.  'Now,' 
says  the  baccagh,  '  this  is  the  spot  the  fai- 
ries planted  their  hungry  grass  an,  so  you'll 
know  it  agin  when  you  sec  it.  What's 
your  name?' says  he. 

" '  Phelim  O'Tpole,'  savs  I. 

" '  Well,'  says  he,  *  go  home  an'  tell  your 
father  an'  mother  to  offler  up  a  prayer  to  St. 
Phelim,  your  naijaesake,  in  regard  that  only 
for  him  you'd  be  a  corp  before  any  relief 
would  a  come  near  you ;  or,  9t  tiny  rate, 
wid  the  fairies.'" 

Th9  father  and  mother,  although  with  a 
thousand  proofs  before  them  f^at  Phelim, 
so  long  U3  he  could  at  all  contrive  a  lie, 
woiiid  never  speak  truth,  yet  were  so  blind 
to  his  well-known  propensity,  that  they 


always  believed  the  lie  to  be  truth,  until 
they  discovered  it  to  bo  a  falsehood.  When> 
he  related  a  story,  for  instance,  which  car- 
ried not  only  improbability,  but  impossi- 
bility on  the  face  of  it,  they  never  ques- 
tioned his  veracity.  The  neighbors,  to  be 
sure,  were  vexed  and  nettlied  at  the  obsti- 
nacy of  their  credulity ;  especially  on  re- 
flecting that  they  were  as  sceptical  in  giv- 
ing credence  to  the  narrative  of  any  oUier 
person,  ta  all  rational  people  ought  to  b^. 
The  maimer  of  training  up  Phelim,  and 
Phelim's  method  of  governing  them,  had 
become  a  by-word  in  the  village.  "  Take  a 
sthraw  to  him,  like  Sheelah  0  Toole,"  was 
often  ironically  said  to  mothers  remarkable 
for  mischievous  indulgence  to  their  child- 
ren. 

The  following  day  proved  that  no  charm 
could  protect  Phelhn  from  the  small-pox. 
Every  symptoms  of  that  disease  became 
quite  evident ;  and  the  grief  of  bis  doating 
parents  amounted  to  distraction.  Neither 
of  them  could  be  declared  perfectly  sane ; 
they  knew  not  how  to  proceed — what 
legimen  to  adopt  for  him,  nor  what  reme- 
dies to  use.  A  week  elapsed,  but  each  suc- 
ceeding day  found  him  m  a  more  danger- 
ous state.  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  some 
of  the  neighbors,  an  old  crone,  called 
"  Sonsy  Mary,"  was  called  in  to  administer 
relief  through  the  medium  of  certain 
powers  whicn  were  thoujsht  to  be  derived 
from  something  holy  and  also  super- 
natural. She  brought  a  mysterious  bottle, 
of  which  he  was  to  take  every  third  spoon- 
ful, three  times  a  day ;  it  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  hand  of  a  young  girl  of 
virgin  innocence,  who  was  also  to  breathe 
three  times  down  his  throat,  holding  his 
nostrils  closed  with  her  fingers.  The 
father  and  mother  were  to  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  prayers;  to  promise  against 
swearing,  and  to  Idss  the  hearth-stone  nhie 
times — the  one  turned  north,  and  the 
other  south.  All  these  ceremonies  were 
performed  with  care  ;  but  Phelim's  malady 
seemed  to  set  them  at  defiance ;  and  the 
old  crone  would  have  lost  her  character  in 
consequence,  were  it  not  that  Larry,  on  the 
day  of  the  cure,  after  having  promised  not 
to  swear,  let  fly  an  oath  at  a  hen,  whose 
cackl  ing  disturbed  Phelim.  This  saved  her 
character,  and  threw  Larry  and  Sheelah 
into  fresh  despair. 

They  had  nothing  for  it  now  but  the 
"  fairy  man,"  to  whom,  despite  the  awful 
mystery  of  his  character,  th^y  resolved  to- 
apply  rather  than  see  their  only  son  taken 
away  from  them  for  ever.  Larry  proceed- 
ed without  delay  to  the  wise  man's  resi- 
dence, after  putting  a  small  vial  of  holy 
water  in  his  pocket  to  protect  him  from 
fairy  influence.  The  house  in  which  thi» 
person  lived  was  admirably  in  accordw^e 
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with  his  mysterious  cliaracter.  One  gable 
of  ).t  was  formed  by  tbe  mound  of  a  fairv 
Rath,  against  whicli  the  cabin  stood  cnd- 
wlse;  within  a  mile  there  was  no  other 
building;  the  country  around  it  was  a 
sheep-walk,  green,  and  beautifully  inter- 
spersed with  two  or  three  solitary  glens,  in 
one  of  which  might  be  seen  a  cave  that 
was  said  to  communicate  under  ground 
with  the  rath.  A  rid^e  of  high-peaked 
mountains  ran  above  it,  whose  evening 
shadow,  in  consequence  of  their  form, 
fell  down  on  each  i'lde  of  the  rath,  with- 
out obscuring  its  precincts.  It  lay  south ; 
and,  such  was  the  power  of  superstition, 
that  during  summer,  the  district  in 
which  It  stood  was  thought  to  be  covered 
with  a  light  and  silence  decidedly  super- 
natural. In  spring,  it  was  the  first  to  be  in 
verdure,  and  in  autumn,  the  last.  Nay,  in 
winter  itself,  the  rath  and  the  adjoining 
valleys  never  ceased  to  be  green.  These 
circumstances  were  not  attributed  to  the 
naturo  of  the  soil,  to  its  southern  situation, 
nor  to  the  fact  of  its  being  pasture  land ; 
but  simply  to  the  power  of  the  fairies, 
who  were  supposed  to  keep  its  verdure 
fresh  for  their  own  revels. 

When  Larry  entered  the  house,  which 
had  an  air  of  comfort  and  snugness  be- 
yond the  common,  a  tall  thin  pike  of  a 
man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  stood  before 
him.  He  had  a  brown  great-coat  that  fell 
far  short  of  his  knees;  his  small-clothes 
were  closely  fitted  to  thighs  not  thicker 
than  hand-telescopes ;  on  his  legs  were 
drawn  grey  woollen  stockings,  rolled  up 
about  six  inches  over  his  small-clothes ; 
his  head  was  covered  by  a  bay  bob-wig, 
on  which  was  a  little  round  hat,  with  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  turned  up  in  every  direc- 
tion. His  face  was  short  and  sallow ;  his 
chin  peaked ;  his  nose  small  and  turned  up. 
If  we  add  to  this,  a  pair  of  skeleton  hands 
and  arms  projecting  about  eight  inches 
beyond  the  sleeves  of  his  coat ;  two  fiery 
ferret-eyes ;  and  a  long  small  holly- wand, 
higher  than  himself,  we  have  the  outline 
of  this  singular  figure. 

"  God  save  you,  neighbor,"  said  Larry. 

"  Save  you,  save  you,  neighbor,"  he  ro- 
plied,  without  pronouncingithe  name  of  the 
deity. 

"  This  is  a  thryin'  time,"  said  Larry, "  to 
them  that  has  childhre." 

The  fairy-man  fastened  his  red  glittering 
eyes  upon  him,  with  a  sinister  glance  that 
occasioned  Larry  to  feel  rather  uncomfort- 
able. 

"  So  you  have  venthured  to  come  to  the 
fairy-man?" 

"  It  is  about  our  son,  an'  he  all  we  ha " 

"  Whisht  I"  said  the  man,  waving  his 
hand  with  a  commandmg  air ;  "  Whisht ; 
I  wish  you  wor  out  o'  this,  for  it's  a  bad 


time  to  be  here.    Listen  !  Listen !    Do  you 
hear  nothing  ?" 

Larry  changed  color.  "I  do,"  ho  re- 
plied—-"the  Lord  protect  me!  Is  that 
thorn  r 

"  What  did  you  hear  ?"  said  the  man. 

"  Why,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  heard  the 
bushes  of  the  rath  all  movin',  jist  as  if  s 
blast  o'  wind  came  among  them." 

"  Whisht,"  said  the  fairy-man,  "  they're 
here;  you  musn't  open  your  lips  while 
you're  in  the  house.  I  know  what  yoo 
"want,  an'  will  see  your  son.  Do  you  hear 
anything  more  ?  If  you  do,  lay  your  fore- 
finger along  your  nose,  but  don't  spake." 

I-arry  heerd,  with  astonisliment,  the 
music  of  a  pair  of  bag-pipes.  The  tune 
played  was  one  which,  according  to  a  pop- 
ular legend,  was  first  played  by  Hatan ;  it  it 
called  "  Go  to  the  Devil  and  shake  your- 
self." To  our  own  knowledge,  the  peas- 
antry in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  refuse  to 
sing  it  for  the  above  reason.  The  mystery 
of  the  music  was  heightened  too,  by  the 
fact  of  ivs  being  played,  as  Larry  thought, 
behind  the  gable  of  the  cabin,  which  stood 
against  the  eide  of  the  rath,  out  of  which, 
indeed,  it  seemed  to  proceed. 

Larry  laid  his  finger  along  his  nose,  as 
he  had  been  desired ;  and  this  appearioit 
to  satisfy  the  fairy-man  ho  waved  his  band 
to  the  door,  thus  intimating  that  his  visitor 
should  depart ;  which  he  did  immediately, 
but  not  without  observing  that  this  wild- 
looking  being  closed  and  boiled  the  door 
after  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  SAy  that  ho  was 
rather  anxious  to  get  off  the  premises  of 
the  good  people ;  he  therefore  lost  no  tune 
until  he  arrived  at  his  own  cabin;  but 
judge  of  his  wonder  when  on  entering  it 
Jie  found  the  long-legged  spectre  awaitmg 
his  return. 

"Banaght  dJiea  orrin!"  he  exclaimed, 
starting  back ;  "  the  blessin'  o'  God  be  upon 
us  1    Is  it  here  before  me  you  are  ?" 

"Hould  your  tongue,  man,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  smile  et  mysterious  triumph. 
"Is  it  that  you  wondher  at?  Ha,  ha! 
That's  little  of  it!" 

"  But  how  did  you  know  my  name?  or 
who  1  was  ?  or  where  I  lived  at  all  ?  Heaven 
protect  us !    It's  beyant  belief,  clane  out" 

"  Hould  your  ton^e,  man,"  replied  the 
man ;  "  don^t  be  axm'  me  anything  o'  the 
kind.  Clear  out,  both  o'  ye,  till  I  beghi 
JD.7  pistliroguea  md  the  sick  child.  Clear 
out,  I  say.'' 

With  some  degree  of  apprehension, 
Lany  and  Sheelah  left  the  fhouse  as  they 
had  been  ordered,  and  the  Fairy-man  hav- 
ing pulled  out  a  flask  of  poteen  admlnifl- 
tered  a  dose  of  it  to  Phelim ;  and  never  yet 
did  patient  receive  medicine  with  such  rel- 
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isb.    He  licked  his  lips  and  fixed  bis  eye 
upon  it  Willi  A  longing  look. 

"  Bo  gorra,"  said  he,  "  that's  fine  stuff 
entirely.    Will  you  lave  me  the  bottle  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  Fairy-man, "  but  I  can 
give  you  a  little  of  it  wanst  a  day." 

"Ay,  do,"  replied  Phellm;  "thedivil  a 
fear  o'  mp,  it  I  get  enough  of  it.  I  hopo 
I'll  see  you  often." 

The  Fairy-man  kept  his  word ;  so  that 
what  with  his  bottle,  a  hardy  coustitution, 
and  light  bedclothes,  Phelimgotthe  upp«>r 
hand  of  bis  malady.  In  a  month  he  was 
again  on  his  legs;  but  alas,  his  complex- 
ion, though  not  changed  to  deformity,  wtia 
wofully  out  of  joint.  His  principal  blem- 
ish, in  additi(m  to  the  usual  marks  left  by 
his  complaint,  consisted  in  a  drooping  of 
his  left  eye-lid,  which  gave  to  his  whole 
face  a  cant  highly  ludicrous. 

When  Phelim  felt  thoroughly  re- 
covered, he  claimed  a  pair  of  "leather 
<a:ackei's."*  a  hare-skin  cap  and  a  coat,  with 
a  pertinacity  which  kept  the  worthy  cou- 
ple in  a  state  of  inquietude,  until  they  com- 
Elied  witU  his  importunity.  Houceforth 
e  began  to  have  everything  his  own  way. 
His  parents,  sufficiently  thankful  that  lie 
was  spared  to  them,  resolved  to  thwart  him 
no  more. 

"  It's  well  we  have  him  at  all,"  said  his 
mother ;  "  sure  if  we  hadn't  him,  we'd  be 
breakin' our  hearts,  and  sayin'  if  it  'ud  plase 
God  to  send  him  back  to  us,  that  we'd  be 
happ^  even  wid  givin'  him  his  own  way." 

"They  say  it  breaks  their  strintb,  too," 
replied  his  father,  "  to  bo  crubbln'  them  in 
too  much,  an'  snappin'  at  thim  for  every 
hand's  turn,  an'  I'm  sure  it  does,  too." 

"  Doesn't  he  become  the  pock-marks 
well,  the  crathur?"  said  the  mother. 

"  Become  !"  said  the  father ; "  but  doesn't 
the  droop  in  his  eye  set  him  off  all  to 
pieces  ?" 

"Ay,"  observed  the  mother,  "an'  how 
the  crathur  went  round  among  all  the 
neighbors  to  show  them  the  '  leather 
crackers  1'  To  see  his  little  pride  out  o' 
the  hare-skin  cap,  too,  wid  the  hare's  ears 
stickin'  out  of  his  temples.  That  an'  the 
droopin'  eye  under  them,  makes  him  look 
80  cunuin'  an'  ginteel,  that  one  can't  help 
havin'  then*  heart  fixed  upon  him." 

"  He'd  look  betther  still,  if  that  ould  coat 
wasn't  swcepin'  the  ground  behind  him ; 
an'  what  'ud  you  think  to  put  a  pair  o' 
martpeena  on  hiB  \eg»  to  hide  the  mazles? 
He  might  go  anywhere  thin." 

"Throth  he  might;  but  Larry,  what  in 
the  world  wide  could  be  in  the  Fairy-man's 
bottle,  that  Phelim  took  sich  a  likin'  for 
itrjIHtt  tould  me  this  momin'  that  he'd 


*  Breeches  made  of  sheep's  eUn,  so  called  from 
the  noise  they  made  in  walking  or  ranniag. 
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suffer  to  have  the  pock  agin,  set  lu  case 
he  was  cured  wid  the  same  bottle." 

"  Well,  the  Heaven  bo  praised,  any  how, 
that  we  have  a  son  for  the  half-acre,  Bhee- 
lau." 

"Amin!  An' let  us  take  good  care  of 
h'.m,  now  that  he's  spared  to  us."* 

Phelim's  appetite,  after  his  recovery, 
was  anythinK  but  a  Joke  to  his  father,  tie 
was  now  seldom  at  home,  except  during 
n'oal  times;  for  wherever  fun  or  novelty 
wi  s  to  be  found,  Phelim  was  present.  H!o 
became  a  regular  attendant  upon  all  the 
sportsmen.  To  such  he  made  himself  very 
useful  by  his  correct  knowledge  of  the  best 
covers  "for  game,  and  the  best  pools  for 
fish.  He  was  acquakited  with  every  rood 
of  land  in  the  parish ;  knew  with  astonish- 
ing accuracy  where  coveys  were  to  be 
sprung,  and  hares  started.  No  hunt  was 
without  him ;  such  was  his  wind  and  speed 
of  foot,  that  to  follow  a  chase  and  keep 
up  with  horsemen,  was  to  hhn  only  a  mat- 
ter of  sport.  When  day-light  passed ,  night 
presented  him  with  amusements  suitable  to 
itself.  No  wake,  for  instance,  could  escape 
him;  a  dance  without  young  Paelim 
O  Toole  would  have  been  a  thing  wortliy 
to  be  remembered.  He  was  zealously  de- 
voted to  cock-fighting ;  on  Shrove -Tuesday 
he  shouted  loudest  among  the  crowd  that 
attended  the  sport  of  throwing  at  cocks 
tied  to  a  stake;  foot-ball  and  hurlmg 
never  occurred  without  him.  Bull-bait- 
ing—for it  was  common  in  his  youth — 
was  luxury  to  him ;  an»l,  ere  he  reached 
fourteen,  every  one  knew  Phelim  O'Toole 
as  an  adept  at  card-playing.  Wherever  a 
sheep,  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  dozen  of  bread,  or 
a  bottle  of  whisky  was  put  up  in  a  shebeen 
house,  to  be  played  for  by  the  country 
gamblers  at  the  five  and  ten,  orspoil'dfive, 
Phelim  always  took  a  hand  and  was  gener- 
ally successful.  On  these  occasions  he  was 
frequency  charged  with  an  over-refined 
dexterity ;  but  Phelim  usually  swore,  in 
vindication  of  his  own  innocence,  until  he 
got  black  in  the  face,  as  the  phrase  among 
such  characters  goes. 

The  reader  is  to  co.u8ider  him  now  about 
fifteen — a  stout,  overgTown,  unwashed  cub. 
His  parents'  anxiety  that  he  should  grow 
strong,  prevented  them  from  traming  him 
to  any  kind  of  employment.  He  was  eter- 
nally going abou.  in  quest  of  diversion: 
and  wherever  a  knot  of  idlers  was  to  be 
found,  there  was  Phelim.  He  had,  up  to 
this  period,  never  worn  a  shoe,  nor  a  single 
article  of  dress  that  had  been  made  for  him- 
self,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pair 
of  sheep-skin  small  clothes.  In  this  way  he 
passed  his  time,  bare-legged,  without  shoes, 
clothed  in  an  old  coat  much  too  large  for 
him,  his  neck  open,  and  his  sooty  locks 
covered  with  the  hare-skin  cap,  the  ears  as 
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uauni  sticking  out  above  his  brows.  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  settinR  the  idle 
boys  of  tlio  Tillage  to  flght ;  and  in  carrying 
lying  rhallenges  from  one  to  another.  He 
himFcIf  was  seldom  without  a  brolcen  Lead 
or  a  black  eye:  for  in  Ireland,  ho  who  is 
known  to  be  fond  of  quarrelling,  as  the 
people  sny,  usually  "  get<«  enough 
an'  lavins  of  it."  Larry  and  Bheelab, 
thinkmg  it  now  high  time  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  with  Phclim,  thought 
it  necessnrv  to  give  him  some  share  or  edu- 
cation. Phelim  opposed  this  bitterly  as 
an  unjustifiable  encroachment  upon  his  per- 
sonal llb(Tty  ;  but  by  bril)infi  him  with  tlie 
first  and  only  suit  of  clothes  he  had  yet 
got,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  prevailing 
on  him  to  go. 

The  scliool  to  which  he  was  sent,  hap- 
pened to  be  kept  in  what  is  called  an  In- 
side Kiln.  This  kind  of  kiln  Is  usually 
— but  less  so  now  than  formerly — annexed 
to  respectable  farmers'  outhouses,  to  which, 
in  agricultural  districts,  it  forms  a  very  ne- 
cessary appendage.  It  also  serves  at  the 
same  time  as  a  bam,  the  kilnpot  being 
sunk  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone  at 
one  end,  but  divided  from  the  bam  floor  by 
a  wall  about  three  feet  hiffh.  From  this 
wall  beams  run  across  the  kiln-pot,  over 
which,  in  a  transverse  direction,  arc  laid  a 
number  of  rafters  like  the  joists  of  a  loft, 
but  not  fastened.  These  ribs  are  covered 
with  straw,  over  which  again  is  spread  a 
winnow  cloth  to  keep  the  grain  from  being 
lost.  The  flre  is  sunk  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln-pot,  that  is,  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  bam.  The 
descent  to  it  is  by  stairs  formed  at  the  side 
wall.  We  have  been  thus  minute  in  de- 
scribing it,  because,  as  the  reader  will  pre- 
sently perceive,  the  feats  of  i:'helim  render 
it  necessary. 

On  the  flrst  day  of  his  entering  the  school, 
he  preeeuted  himself  with  a  blacf  eye ; 
and  as  his  character  was  well  known  to 
both  master  and  scholars,  the  former  felt 
no  hesitation  in  giving  him  a  wholesome 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  his  future  con- 
duct. For  at  least  a  year  before  this  time, 
he  had  gained  the  nick-name  of  "  Blessed 
Phelim,"  and  "Bouncing,"  eoithets  be- 
stowed on  him  by  an  ironical  allusion  to 
his  patron  saint,  and  his  own  habits. 

"  So  Blessed  Phelim,"  said  the  master, 
"  you  are  coming  to  school ! ! !  Well, 
well  I  I  only  say  that  miracles  will  never 
cease.  Arrah,  Phelim,  will  you  tell  us 
candidly— ah — I  beg  your  pardon ;  1  mean 
will  you  tell  us  the  tiest  lie  you  can  coin 
upon  the  cause  of  your  coming  to  imbibe 
moral  and  literary  knowledge  ?  Silence, 
boys,  till  we  hear  Blessed  Phelim's  lie." 

"You  must  hear  it,  masther,"  said  Phe- 
lim, "  I'm  comln'  to  lam  to  read  an'  write." 


"  Bravo !  by  the  bones  of  Prosodius.  | 
expected  a  lie,  but  not  such  a  thumper  ai 
that.  And  you're  coming  wid  n  black  eye 
to  prove  it.  A  black  eye,  Phelim,  is  the 
blackguard's  coat  of  arms ;  and  to  do  you 
justice,  you  are  seldom  widoutyour  crest." 

For  a  few  days  Phelim  attended  the 
school,  but  learacfd  not  a  letter.  The  mas- 
ter usually  sent  him  to  be  taugiit  by  the 
youngeU  lads,  with  a  hope  of  being  able 
to  excite  a  proper  spirit  of  pride  ana  emu- 
lation in  a  mind  that  required  some  extra- 
ordinary impulse.  One  day  he  called  him 
up  to  ascertain  what  progress  he  had  actu- 
ally made ;  the  unsuspectin2  teacher  sat  at 
tile  time  upon  the  wall  which  separated  the 
barn-floor  from  the  kiln-pot,  with  his  logs 
dangling  at  some  distance  from  the  ground. 
It  was  summer,  and  the  rafters  usedin  dry- 
ing the  grain  had  been  removed.  On  find- 
ing that  Blessed  Phelim,  notwithstanding 
all  the  lessons  he  had  received,  was  still  in 
a  state  of  the  purest  ignorance,  he  lost  his 
temper,  and  brought  him  over  between  his 
knees,  that  he  might  give  him  an  occasion- 
al cuff  for  his  Idleness.  The  lesson  went 
on,  and  the  master's  thumps  were  thicken- 
ing about  Phelini'a  ears,  much  to  the 
worthy  youth's  displeasure. 

"  Phelim,"  said  the  master, 
you  as  a  scarecrow  for  dunces, 
against  the  wall,   with   your 


"  I'll  invert 

I'll  lay  you 

head  down 

forked  car- 


and  your  heels   up,  like   a 
rot." 

"  But  how  will  you  manage  that  ?"  said 
Phelim.  "  What  'ud  T  be  doin'  in  the 
mane  time  ?" 

"  I'll  find  a  way  to  manage  it,"  said  the 
master. 

*'  To  put  my  head  down  an*  my  heels  up, 
is  id  ?"  inquired  Phelim. 

''  You've  said  it,  my  worthy,"  returned 
his  teacher. 

"  If  you  don't  know  the  way,"  replied 
the  pupil,  "  I'll  .show  you  ;"  getting  his 
shoulder  under  the  master's  leg,"  and  pitch- 
ing him  hee'8  over  head  into  the  kiln-pot. 
He  instantly  seized  his  cap,  and  ran  out  of 
the  school,  highly  delighted  at  his  feat ; 
leaving  the  scholars  to  render  the  master 
whatever  assistance  was  necessary.  The 
poor  man  was  dangerously  hurt,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  a  broken  arm,  he  received  half  a 
dozen  severe  contusions  on  the  head,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

This  closed  Phelim'b  education ;  for  no 
persuation  could  ever  induce  him  to  enter 
a  school  afterwards  ;  nor  could  any  temp- 
tation prevail  on  the  neighboring  teacher:^ 
to  admit  liim  as  a  pupil. 

Phelim  now  shot  up  rapidly  to  the  sta- 
ture of  a  young  man;  and  a  graceful  slip 
he  was.  From  the  period  of  fifteen  until 
nineteen,  he  was  industriously  employed 
in  idleness.    About  sixteen  he   began  to 
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look  after  the  glrln,  svnd  to  airry  a  cudj?el. 
The  ftttla-r  in  vain  attfrnpted  to  inoculate 
him  wltli  a  lovoof  lab"- ;  bui  I'ht'Um  wouM 
uot  receivu  the  ini.       m.    HIh  lift;  was  a 
pleasautui'  one.  Soinotimos,  indeed,  when  hn 
wanted  money  to  i  ruat  the  girls  at  fairs  and 
markets,  h«  would   prevail  on  himself  to 
labor  a  week  or  a  fortnight  with  some  la- 
boring farmer ;  but  the  moment   ho  had 
earned  as  much  as  he  deemed  suiHcient,  the 
spade  was  thrown  iisido.    Pbelim  knew  all 
the  tiddlers  and  pipers  in  the  barony ;  was 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  every  wake  and 
dance  that  occurred  within  several  miles  of 
him.      He  was  a  crack  dancer,  nud  nnver 
attended  a  dance  without  performing  a 
horn-pipo  on  a  door  or  a  table ;  no  man 
could  shufflo,  OY  treble,  or  cut,  or  spring,  or 
caper  with  him.      Indeed  it  is  said  that  he 
could  dance  "  Moll  lloo"  upon  the  end  of 
a  five  gallon  keg,  and  snuff  a  mould  candle 
with  his  heels,  yet  never  lose  the  time. 
The  father  and  mother  were  exceedingly 
proud  of  Pholim.      The  former,  when  he 
found  him  grown  up,  and  associating  with 
young  men,  began  to  feel  a  kind  of  ambi- 
tion in  beini^  periuittej  to  join  Jf  hclim  and 
his  companions,   and    to   look  upon  the 
society  of  his  own  son   as   a   privilege 
With  the  girls  Plielim  was  a  beauty  without 
paint.    Thoy  thought  every  wake  truly  a 
scene  of  sorrow,  if  he  did  not  happen  to  be 
present     Every  dance  was  doleful  without 
bira.      Phelim  wore  his  hat  on  one  side, 
with  a  knowing  but  careless  air :  he  carried 
his  cudgel  with  a  good  hum  )red  aashing 
spirit,  precisely  in  Hocordanco  with  the 
character  of  a  man  who  did  not  care  a 
trancen  whether  he  drank  with  you  as  a 
friend  or  fought  with  you  as  a  foe.    Never 
were  such  songs  heard  as  Phelim  could 
sing,  nor  such  a  voice  as  t"       with  which 
be  sang  them.      His  attituu^s  and  action 
were  inimitable.      The  droop  in  his  eye 
was  a  standing  wiuk  at  the  girls ;  and  when 
he  sang  bis  funny  songs,  with  what  prac- 
tised ease  ho  gave  the  darlings  a  roi^iish 
chuck  under  the  chin  I      Then  his  Jokes ! 
"  Why,  faix,"  as  the  fair  ones  often  said 
of  him,  "  before  Phelim  speaks  at  all,  one 
laughs  at  what  he  says."      This  was  fact. 
His  very  appearance  at  a  wake,  dance,  or 
drinkirg  match,  was  hailed   by  a  peal  of 
mirth.    This   heightened   his  humor  ex- 
ceedingly ;  for  say  what  vou  will,  lauchter 
is  to  wit,  what  air  is  to  fire— the  one  dies 
without  the  other. 

Let  no  onatalk  of  beauty  being  on  the 
surface.  This  is  a  popular  error,  and  no 
one  but  a  superficial  fellow  would  defend 
it.  Among  ten  thousand  you  could  not 
get  a^piore  unfavorable  surface  than  Fhe- 
liia's.  His  face  resembled  the  rough  side 
of  A  cullender,  or  as  he  was  often  told  in 
raillery,  "  you  might  grate  potatoes  on  it." 


The  lid  of  his  loft  eyo.as  the  reader  knows, 
was  like  the  lid  of  a  SAltbox,  always  clos- 
ed ;  and  when  he  risked  a  wink  with  the 
right,  it  certainly  gave  him  the  look  of  a 
man  shutting  out  the  world,  and  retiring 
Into  himself  for  the  purpose  of  self-exam- 
ination. No,  no  ;  beauty  is  in  the  mind  ; 
in  the  soul ;  otherwise  I^helim  never  could 
have  been  s<ich  a  prodigy  of  comeliness 
amonir  the  girls.  This  was  the  distinction 
the  fair  sex  drew  in  his  favor.  *'  Phelim" 
they  would  say,  "  is  not  purty,  but  he's 
very  comely."  "  Bad  end  to  the  one  of 
i>im  but  would  stale  a  pig  ofi  a  tether,  wid 
hiswinnln'  ways."  And  so  he  would  too, 
without  much  hesitation,  for  it  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  stolen  his  tather's. 

Prom  nineteen  to  the  close  of  his  minor- 
ity, Phelim  became  a  distinguished  man  in 
fairs  and  markets.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
hero  of  the  parish ;  but  unfortunately  he 
seldom  kaew  on  the  morning  of  the  fair- 
day,  the  name  of  the  party  or 
faction  on  whose  side  he  was  to  fight. 
This  was  merely  a  matter  of  priority ;  for 
whoever  happened  to  give  him  the  first 
triiat,  uniformly  secured  him.  The  reason 
of  this  pliability  on  his  part  was,  that  Phe- 
lim being  every  person's  friend,  by  his  good 
nature,  was  nobody's  foe,  except  for  the 
day.  He  fought  for  fun  and  for  whisky. 
When  he  happened  to  drub  some  companion 
or  acquaintance  on  the  opposite  side,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  express  his  regret  at  the 
circumstance,  and  abused  them  heartily  for 
not  having  treated  him  first. 

Phelim  was  also  a  great  Ribbonman;  and 
from  the  time  he  became  initiated  into  the 
system,  his  eyes  were  wonderfully  opened 
to  tlie  oppressions  of  the  country.  Ses- 
sions, decrees  and  warrants,  holooked  upon 
as  gross  abuses ;  assizes,  too,  by  which  so 
many  of  his  friends  were  put  to  some  in- 
convenience, he  considered  as  the  result  of 
Protestant  Aisccndancy — cancers  tha'  ought 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  constitution.  Bailiffd, 
drivers,  tithe-proctors,  tax-gatherers,  police- 
men and  parsons,  he  thought  were  vermin 
that  ought  to  bo  compelled  to  emigrate  to  a 
much  warmer  country  than  Ireland. 

There  was  no  such  hand  in  the  country 
ks  Phelim  at  an  aiibi.  Just  give  him  th& 
outline— a  few  leading  particulars  of  the 
fact— and  he  would  work  wonders.  One 
would  think,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  bom 
for  tiiat  especial  purpose ;  for  as  he  wa4 
never  known  to  utter  a  syllable  of  truth 
but  once,  when  he  had  a  design  in  not  be- 
ing believed,  so  there  wios  no  risk  of  a  law- 
yer getting  truth  out  of  him.  No  man  wafi 
ever  afflicted  with  such  convenient  mala- 
dies as  Phelan ;  eveh  his  sproiins,  tootll- 
aches,  and  colics,  seemed  to  have  entete^ 
into  the  Whiteboy  system.  But,  indeed, 
the  very   diseases  in  Ireland  are  sedi^ 
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tious.  Many  a  time  has  a  tootli-aclie  come 
in  to  aid  Paddy  in  obBtnicting  the  course 
of  justice;  anda  colic  )ieen  guilty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason.  Irish  deathF,  too,  are 
Tery  disloyal,  and  frequently  at  variance 
with  the  lawB :  nor  are  our  births  mucii 
better ;  for  although  more  legitimate  than 
those  of  our  English  neighbors,  yet  they 
are  in  general  more  illegal.  Phelim,  in 
proving  his  alibis,  proved  all  these  positions. 
On  one  occasion,  '•  he  slep  at  the  prisoner's 
liouse,  and  couldn't  close  his  eye  with  a 
thief  of  a  tooth-ache  that  parsecuted  him 
the  whole  night ;"  so  that  in  consequence 
of  having  the  tooth-ache,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  prisoner  could  leave  the  house 
without  his  knowledge. 
A^ain  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  could  not 

Sossibly  have  shot  the  deceased,  "  bekase 
[ickey  slept  that  very  nisht  at  Phelim's, 
an*  Phelim,  bein*  ill  o*  the  colic,  never  slep 
atalldurin'  the  whole  night;  an',  by  the 
vartue  of  his  oath,  the  poor  boy  couldn't 
go  out  o'  the  house  unknownst  to  him.  If 
he  had,  Phelim  would  a  seen  him,  sure." 

Again,  "  Paddy  Cummisky's  wife  tuck  ill 
of  H  young  one,  an'  Phelim  was  sent  for  to 
bring  the  midwife ;  bill  afore  he  kem  to 
Paddy's,  or  hard  o'  the  thing  at  all,  the 
prisoner,  airly  in  the  night,  comin'  to  sit 
a  while  wid  Faddy,  went  for  the  midwife 
instead  of  Phciira,  an'  thin  they  sot  up  au' 
had  a  sup  in  regard  of  the  'casion ;  an'  the 
prisoner  never  left  them  at  all  that  night 
until  the  next  mornin.'  An'  by  the  same 
token,  he  remimbered  Paddy  Cummisky 
barrln'  the  door,  an'  shuttin'  the  windies, 
bekese  it's  not  lucky  to  have  them  open,  for 
fraid  that  the  fairies  'ud  throw  their 
piahthrogues  upon  the  young  one,  an'  it  not 
christened." 

Phelim  was  certainly  an  accomplished 
youth.  As  an  alibist,  however,  his  career 
was,  like  that  of  ail  alibists,  a  short  one.  The 
fact  was,  that  his  face  soon  became  fami- 
liar to  the  court  and  the  lawyers,  so  that 
his  name  and  appearance  were  ultimately 
rather  hazardous  to  the  cause  of  his 
friends. 

Phelim,  on  other  occasions,  when  sum- 
moned as  evidence  aarainst  his  well-wisbers 
or  brother  Ribbonmen,  usuuUy  forirot  his 
English,  and  gave  his  testimony  by  an  in- 
terpreter. Nothing  could  equal  his  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  common  capacity  daring 
these  trials.  His  face  was  as  free  from 
every  visible  trace  of  meaning  as  if  he  had 
been  born  an  idiot.  No  block  was  ever 
laore  impenetrable  than  he. 

"  What  is  the  noble  gintleman  sayin'  ?" 
he  would  ask  in  Irish ;  and  on  having  that 
explained  he  would  enquire,  "what  is 
that  f"  then  demand  a  fresh  explanation  of 
the  last  one,  and  so  on  successively,  until 
Iio  was  given  up  in  despair. 


Sometimes,  in  cases  of  a  capital  nature, 
Phelim,  with  the  consent  of  his  friends, 
would  come  forward  and  make  disclosures, 
in  order  to  have  them  put  upon  their  trial 
and  acquitted;  lest  a  real  approver,  or 
some  one  earnestly  disposed  to  prosecute, 
might  app'  m  against  them.  Now  the  alibi 
and  its  usuul  accompaniments  are  all  of  old 
standing  in  Ireland;  but  th«  master-strok* 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  a  modern  in- 
vention. Phelim  would  bear  evidence 
against  them;  and  whilst  the  government 
— for  it  was  mostly  in  government  prose- 
cutions he  adventured  this — believed  they 
had  ample  grounds  for  conviction  in  his  dis- 
closurts,  it  little  suspected  that  the  whole 
matter  was  a  plan  to  defeat  itself.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  design,  he  gave  such  evidence 
upon  the  table  as  rendered  conviction  hope^ 
less.  His  great  object  was  to  damn  his  own 
character  as  a  witness^,  and  to  make  such 
blunders,  premeditated  slips,  and  admis- 
sions, as  just  left  him  within  an  inch  of  a 
prosecution  for  perjury.  Having  succeeded 
in  acquitting  his  friends,  he  was  content  to 
withdraw  amid  a  volley  ofjpretendod  exe- 
crations, leaving  the  Attorney-General, 
with  ail  bislegarknowledge,  outwitted  and 
foiled. 

All  Phelim's  accomplishments,  however, 
were  nothing  when  compared  to  hia  gal- 
lantry. With  personal  disadvantages  which 
would  condemn  any  other  man  to  old  bache- 
lorship, he  was  nevertheless  the  white- 
headed  boy  among  the  girls.  He  himself 
was  conscious  of  this,  and  made  his  attacks 
upon  their  hearte  indiscriminately.  If  he 
met  an  unmarried  female  only  for  five 
minutes,  be  she  old  or  ugly,  young  or  hand- 
some, he  devoted  at  least  four  minutes  and 
three-quarters  to  the  tender  passion  ;  made 
love  to  her  with  an  earnestness  that  would 
deceive  a  saint ;  backed  all  his  protesUtiona 
with  a  superfluity  of  round  oaths ;  and  drew 
such  a  picture  of  her  beauty  as  might  suit 
the  Houries  of  Mahomet's  paradise. 

Phelim  and  his  father  were  great  associ- 
ates. No  two  ag  reed  betUsr.  Tiiey  went  to 
fairs  and  markers  together ;  got  cirunk  to- 
gether ;  and  returned  home  wilh  their  aim* 
about  each  other's  neck  in  the  most  loving 
and  affectionate  manner.  Larry,  as  if 
Plielim  were  too  modest  to  speak  for  him- 
self, seldom  met  a  young  girl  without  lay- 
ing siege  to  her  for  the  son.  He  descanted 
upon  hia  good  qualities,  glossed  over  his 
defects,  and  drew  deeply  upon  inveution 
In  his  behalf.  Bheelah,  on  the  other  hand^ 
was  an  eloquent  advocate  for  him.  She 
had  her  eye  upon  half  a  dozen  of  the  vil- 
lage girls,  to  every  one  of  whom  she  found 
something  to  say  in  Phelim's  favor.     • 

But  it  is  time  the  action  of  our  storr 
should  commence.  When  Phelim  had 
reached  his  twenty-fifth  year,  the  father 
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thought  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  marry. 
The  good  man  Jiad,  of  course,  his  motives 
for  this.    In  the  first  place,  Phelim,  with 
all  his  gallantry  and  cleverness,  had  never 
contributed  a  shilling,  either  towards  his 
own  support  or  that  of  the  family.    In  the 
second  place,  he  was  never  likely  to  do  so. 
In  the  third  place,  the  father  found  him  a 
bad  cojnpanion ;  for,  in  good  truth,  he  had 
corrupted  the  good  man's  morals  so  evi- 
dently, ihat  his  character  was  now  little 
better  than  that  of  his  son.    In  the  fourth 
place,  he  never  thought  of  Phelim,  that  he 
did  not  sec  a  gallows  in  the  distance ;  and 
matrimony,  he  thought,  miglit  save  him 
from  lianging,  as  one  ooison  neutralises 
another.    In  the  fifth  place,  the  half -acre 
was  but  a  sh!»bby  patch  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  family,  since  Phelim  grew  up. 
"Bouncing  Pi»elim,"  as  he  was  called  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  h^d  the  gift   of 
good  digention,  along  with  his  other  ac- 
cnmplisbinents;  and  with  such  energy  was 
it  exercised,  that  the  "half-acre"'  was  fre- 
quently in  hazfird  of  leaving  the  fami'y  al- 
togethf  r.    The  father,  tlierefcre,  felt  quite 
wflling,  if  Phelim  married,  to  leave  him  the 
inheritance,  and  seek  a  new  settlement  for 
himself.    Or,  if  Phelim  preferred  leaving 
him,  agreed  to  give  him  one  half  of  it,  to- 
gether with  an  equal  division  of  ail  his 
earthly  goods ;  to  wit— two  goats,  of  which 
Phelim  was  to  get  one;   »lx  hens  ami  a 
cock,  of  which  Phelim  was  to  get  ilirea 
hens,  and  a  chance  of  a  toss  up  for  the 
cock ;  four  stools,  of  which  Phelim  was  to 
get  two;    two  pots — a   large   one  and  a 
small  one — the  forujer  to  go  with  Phelim ; 
three    horn    spoons,   of    which    Phelim 
was     to     get     one,     and     the     chance 
of    a    toBS-up    for    the     third.     Phelim 
was  to  iwing  hU  own  bed,  provided  he  did 
not  prefer  gi^Uing  a  bottle  of   frcrfh  straw 
as  a  conaubial  luxury.    The  blanket  was  a 
tender  subject;  for,  having  been  fourteen 
years  in  employment,    it   entangl?-'!    the 
father  and  Phelim,  touching  the  pr.  .-^ence 
of  the  latter  claiming  it  all.      The  son  was 
at  length  compelled  to  give  it  up,  at  least 
In  the  charact,er  of   an   appendage  to  his 
marriage    projwrty.      He  feared  'that  the 
wife,  should  he  nut  be  able  to  replace  it  by 
a  new  one,  or  should  she   herself   not  be 
able  to  bring  him  one,  as  part  of  her  dowry, 
would  find  the  honey-moon  rather  lively. 
Phelim's  bedstead  admitted  of  no  dispute, 
the  floor  of  the  cubiu  having  served  hita  in 
that  capacity  ever  since  he  began  to  sleep 
in  a  separate  bed.      His   pillow   was   his 
small-clothes,  and  his   quilt  his  own  coat, 
under  which  he  slept  snugly. 

The  father  having  proposed,  and  the  son 
acceded  to  these  arrangements,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  was  to'  pitch  upon  a  pro- 
per girl  as  his  wife.      This   being  a  more 


important  matter,  was  thus  discussed  bv 
the  father  and  son,  one  evening,  at  their 
own  fire-bide,  in  the  presence  of  Sheelah. 

"  Now,  Phelim,"  said  the  father,  "  look 
about  you,  an'  tell  us  what  girl  in  the  neigh- 
borhood you'd  like  to  be  married  to." 

"  Why,"  replied  Phelim,  "  I'll  lava  that 
to  you ;  jist  point  out  the  girl  you'd  like  for 
your  daughter-in-law,  an'  be  she  rich,  poor, 
ould,  or  ugly,  I'll  delude  her.  That's  the 
chat." 

"Ah,  Phelim,  if  you  could  put  your 
comedher  an  Gracey  Dal  ton,  you'd  be  a 
made  boy.  She  has  the  full  of  a  rabbit- 
skin  o'  guineas." 

"  A  made  boy  I  Faith,  they  say  I'm  that 
as  it  is,  you  know.  But  would  you  teiah 
me  to  put  my  comedher  on  Gracoy  Dalton  i 
Spake  out." 

"  To  be  sure  I  would." 

"Av,"  observed  the  mother,  "or  what 
'ud  you  think  of  Miss  Pattherson  ?  That 
'ud  be  the  i£irl.  She  has  a  fine  farm,  an' 
five  hundhre  pounds.  She's  a  Protestant, 
but  Phelim  could  make  a  Christian  of  her." 

"  To  be  sure  I  could,"  said  Phelim, "  have 
her  thumpin'  her  breast,  and  countm'  her 
Padareena  in  no  time.  Would  you  wish 
me  to  have  Iior,  mudher?" 

"  Throth  an'  I  would,  avick." 

"  Tliat  'ud  never  do,"  observed  the  father. 
"  Sure  you  don't  think  she'd  ever  think  of 
the  likes  o' Phelim?" 

"  Don't  make  a  goose  of  yourself,  ould 
man,"  observed  Phelim.  "  Do  you  think 
if  I  set  about  it,  that  I'd  not  manufacture 
her  senses  as  a.sy  as  I'd  peel  a  piatee  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  father,  "  in  the 
name  o'  Goodness  make  up  to  her.  Faith 
it  'ud  be  something  to  have  a  jauutia'  car 
in  the  family !" 

"  Av,but  what  the  sorra  will  I  do  for  a 
suit  o'  clo'es  ?"  observed  Phelim.  "  I  could 
never  go  near  her  in  these  breeches.  My 
elbows,  too,  are  out  o'  this  ould  coat,  bad 
luck  to  it  I  An'  as  for  a  waistcoat,  why,  I 
dunna  but  it's  a  sin  to  call  what  I'm  wear- 
in'  a  waistcoat  at  all.  Thin  a^in — why, 
blood  alive  sure  I  can't  go  to  her  barefoot- 
ed, an'  I  dunna  but  it  'ud  be  dacenter  to 
do  that  same,  than  to  step  out  in  sich  ex- 
cuses for  brogues  as  these.  An'  in  regard 
o'  the  stockins',  why,  I've  pulled  them 
down,  sthrivin'  to  look  dacent,  till  one  'ud 
think  the  balls  o'  my  legs  is  at  my  heels.'' 

'•  The  sorra  word's  in  that  but  thruth, 
any  how,"  observed  the  father ;  "but  what's 
to  tie  done  ?  For  we  have  no  way  of  get- 
tin'  them." 

"  Faith,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Phelim. 
"  What  if  we'd  borry?  I  could  get  a  loan 
of  a  pair  of  brueches  from  Dudley  Dwire, 
an'  a  coat  f .-om  Sam  Appleton.  'Ve  might 
thry  Billy  Brady  for  a  waistcoat,  au'a  pair 
o'  tttockings.      Bamy  Buckram-back,  the 
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pinfiiioner.  'ud  ]cnd  me  his  pumps ;  an'  we 
want  nothing  now  but  a  new  bat." 

"Nothin'  undher  a  Caroline  'ud  do, 
goin'  there,"  observed  the  father. 

"  I  think  Father  O'Hara  'ud  oblage  me 
wid  the  loan  o'  one  for  a  day  or  two,"  said 
Phelim ;  "  he  has  two  or  three  o'  them,  all 
as  good  as  ever." 

'•  But,  Phelim,"  said  the  father,  "  before 
we  go  to  all  this  trouble,  are  you  sure  you 
could  put  your  comedher  on  Mies  Patther- 
fton?" 

"  None  o'  your  nonsense,"  said  Phelim, 
"  don't  you  know  I  could  ?  I  hate  a  man 
to  be  puttin'  questions  to  me,  wlien  he 
knows  them  himself.  It's  a  fashion  you 
have  got,  an'  you  ought  to  dhrop  it." 

"  V.  ell  thin,'"  said  the  father,  "  let  us  set 
about  it  to-morrow.  It  we  can  borry  the 
clo'es,  thry  your  luck." 

Phelim  and  the  father,  the  next  morn- 
ing, eet  out  each  in  a  different  direction,  to 
jgee  how  far  they  could  succeed  on  tUe  bor- 
rowing system.  Tl)e  father  was  to  make  a 
descent  on  Dudley  Dwire  for  the  breeches, 
and  appeal  to  the  geuerositv  of  Sam  Ap- 
pleton  for  the  coat.  Phelim  himself 
was  to  lay  his  case  before  the  priest,  and 
to  assail  Buckram-back,  the  pensioner,  on 
his  way  home,  for  the  brogues. 

When  Phelim  arrived  at  the  priest's 
house,  he  found  none  of  the  family  up  but 
the  housekeeper.  After  bidding  her  good 
morrow,  and  being  desired  to  sit  down,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  good 
Woman,  who  felt  anxious  to  know  the 
scandal  of  the  whole  parish. 

•'  Aren't  you  a  son  of  Larry  Toole's, 
young  manV" 

"lam,  indeed,  Mrs.  Doran.  I'm  Phelim 
O'Toole,  my  mother  says." 

"  I  hope  you're  comin'  to  spake  to  the 
priest  abt)Ut'your  duty." 

"  Why,  then,  be  gorra,  I'm  glad  you  axed 
me,  so  I  am — for  you  only  seen  the  pinancc 
in  my  face,  you'd  never  suppose  sich  a 
thing.  I  want  to  make  my  confishion  to 
him,  wid  the  help  o'  Goodness." 

"  Is  there  any  news  eoin',  Phelim  ?*' 

"  Divil  a  much,  barfin'  what  you  bard 
yourself,  I  suppose,  alwut  Frank  Pogarty, 
that  went  mad  yesterday,  for  risin'  the  meal 
on  the  poor,  an'  ate  the  ears  off  himself 
afore  anybody  could  see  him." 

"  Vick  na  Jioifth,  Phelim ;  do  you  tell  me 
to  ?" 

"  Why  man  o'  Moaee,  is  it  possible  you 
did  not  hear  it,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Oh,  worra,  man  alive,  not  a  syllable  I 
Ate  the  eara  off  himself  ?  -  "Phelim, 
acushla,  see  what  it  is  to  behaidou  the 
poorP' 

"  Oh.  he  was  ever  an'  alwiys  the  biggest 
nager  livin',  ma'am.  Ay,  an'  when  he  was 
tied  up,  till  a  blessed  priest  'ud  be  brought 


to  malivogue  the  divil  out  o'  him,  he  got  & 
scythe  and  cut  hi8«own  two  hands  ofir." 

"No thin,  Phelim!" 

"Faitha,  ma'am,  sure  enouah.  I  sup- 
pose, ma'nm,  ytiu  hard  about  Biddy  Duig. 
nan?" 

"  Who  is  she,  Phelim  V" 

"Why,  the  misforUmate  crathur's  a 
daughter  of  her  father's,  ould  Mick  Dui^. 
nan,  of  Tavenimore" 

"  An'  what  about  her,  Phelim  ?  Wliat 
happened  her?" 

"Faix,  ma'am,  a  bit  of  iv  mistake  she 
met  wid;  but,  anyhow,  ould  Harry  Con- 
nolly's to  stand  in  the  chapel  nine  Sundays, 
an'  to  make  three  Stations  to  Lough 
Deigh  for  it.  Bedad,  they  say  it's  as  purty 
a  crathur  as  you'd  see  in  a  day's  thra- 
vellin'." 

"  Harry  Connolly !  Why,  I  know  Harry, 
but  I  never  heard  of  Biddy  Duignan,  or 
her  father  at  all.  Harry  Connolly  !  Is  it  a 
man  that's  bent  over  his  staff  for  the  last 
twenty  years !  Hut,  tut,  Phelim,  don't  say 
sicli  a  thing." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  sure  he  takes  wid  it  him- 
self ;  he  doesn't  deny  it  at  all,  the  ould 
sinner." 

"  Oh,  that  I  mayn't  sin,  Plielim,  if  one 
knows  who  to  tnist  in  this  world,  so  tbey 
don't.  Why,  the  desateful  ould— Imt,  Phe- 
lim, I  can't  give  into  it." 

"Faix,  ma'ani,  no  wondher;  but  sure 
when  he  confesses  it  himself  !  Bedad,  Mrs. 
Doran,  I  never  seen  you  look  so  well.  Upon 
my  sow],  you'd  take  the  shine  onto'  the 
youngest  o  thim." 

"  Is  it  me,  Phelim  ?  Why  you're  beside 
yourself.,' 

"  Beside  myself,  am  I  ?  Faitb,  an*  if  I 
am,  what  I  said's  thruth,  any  how.  I'd 
give  mord  nor  I'll  name,  to  have  so  red  a 
pair  of  cheeks  as  you  have,  bowl,  they're 
thumpers." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  that  I  mayn't  sin, 
but  that's  a  good  joke !  An  ould  woman 
near  sixty !" 

*'  Now  Mrs.  Doran,  that's  nonsense,  an' 
nothing  else.  Near  sixty !  Oh,  by  my 
purty,  that's  ruunin'  aw»»y  wid  the  story 
entirely— No,  nor  thirty.  Faith  I  know 
them  that's  not  more  nor  five  or  six-an'- 
twenty,  that  'ud  be  glad  to  borry  the  loan 
of  your  face  for  a  while.  Divil  a  word  o' 
lie  In  that." 

"  No,  nr,  Phelim,  aroon,  I  seen  the  day ; 
but  that's  post.  I  remimber  when  uie 
people  did  say  I  was  worth  lookin'  at. 
Won't  you  sit  near  the  fire  ?  You're  in  the 
dhraft  there." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am;  faith,  you 
have  the  name  far  an'  near,  for  bein'  the 
civllest  woman  alive  this  day.  But,  upon 
my  sowl.  If  you  wor  ten  times  as  civil,  an' 
say  that  you're  not  aquil  to  any  young  girl 
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in  the  parish,  I'd  dispute  it  wid  you ;  an' 
say  it  was  nothin'  else  than  a  bounce." 

"  Arrab,  Phelim,  darlin',  how  can  you 
palaver  me  that  way  ?  I  hope  your  da- 
cent  father's  well,  Phelim,  an'  your  honest 
mother." 

"  Divil  a  fear  o'  them.  Now,  I'd  hould 
nine  to  one  that  the  purtiest  o'  them  hadn't 
a  sweeter  mout'  than  yuu  have.  By  dad 
you  have  a  pair  o'  lips.Qod  bless  them,  that 
— well,  well — " 

Phelim  here  ogled  her  with  looks  pai'tic- 
olarlv  wistful. 

"  Phelim,  you're  losin'  the  little  sense  you 
had." 

"  Faix,  an'  it's  you  that* s  taken  them  out 
o'  me,  then.  A  purty  woman  always  makes 
a  fool  o'  me.  Divll  a  word  o'  lie  in  it. 
Faix,  Mn^  Doran,  ma'am,  you  have  a  chin 
o'  your  own !  Well,  well !  Oh,  be  Gorra, 
I  wish  I  hadn't  come  out  this  mornin'  any 
how  I" 

"  Arrah,  why,  Phelim  ?'In  throth  it's  you 
that's  the  queer  Phelim  !" 

"  Why,  ma'ara--Oh  bedad  ite  folly  to  talk. 
I  can't  go  without  tastin'  them.  Sich  a 
pair  o'  timptalions  as  your  lips,barrin'  your 
eyes,  I  d'dn't  see  this  many  a  day." 

"Tastin'  what,  you  mad  crathur?" 

"  Why  I'll  show  you  what  I'd  like  to  be 
after  tastin'.  Uh!  bedad,  I'll  have  no  re- 
fusin' ;  a  pnrty  woman  always  makes  a 
a  foo ^" 

"  Keep  away,  Phelim ;  keep  oft— bad  end 
to  you ;  what  do  you  mane  ?  Don't  you 
see  Pool  Art  lyin'  in  the  comer  there  undher 
the  packs  ?    I  don't  think  he's  asleep," 

"  Fool  Art !  why,  the  mi«!fortunate  idiot, 
what  about  him?  iSure  he  hasn't sinse  to 
know  the  right  hand  from  the  left.  Bedad, 
ma'am,  the  thruth  is,  ^hat  a  purty  woman 
always  mi^kes  a " 

"  Throth  an'  you  won't,"  said  she,  strug- 
gling. 

"  Throth  an'  I  will,  thin,  taste  the  same 
lips,  or  we'll  see  who's  strongest ! " 

A  good-humored  struggle  took  place  be- 
tween the  housekeeper  and  Phelhn,  who 
found  her,  in  point  of  personal  strength, 
very  near  a  match  for  him.  She  laughed 
heartily,  but  Phelim  attempted  to  salute 
her  with  a  face  of  mock  gravity  as  nearly 
resemblinfi  that  of  a  serious  man  as  he 
could  assume.  In  the  mean  time, 
chairs  were  overturned,  and  wooden 
dishes  trundled  about;  a  crash  was 
heard  here,  and  another  there.  Phelim 
drove  her  to  the  hob,  and  from  the  hob 
they  bounced  into  the  fire,  the  embers  and 
ashes  of  which  were  kicked  up  into  a  cloud 
about  them. 

"Phelim,  spare  your  strintb,"  said  the 
fanny  housekeeper,  "  it  won't  do.  Be  asy 
now,  or  I'll  get  angry.  The  Driest,  too, 
will  hear  the  noise,  aud  so  wili  £"09!  Art," 


"To  the  divil  with  Fool  Art,  and  the 
priest,  too,"  said  Phelim;  "who  carea  a 
buckey  about  the  priest  when  a  purty  wo- 
man like  you  is  consarn " 

"What's  this?"  said  the  priest,  stepping 
down  from  the  parlor—"  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?  Oh,  ho,  upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Doran ! 
Verv  good  indeed !  Under  my  own  roof, 
too !  An'  pray,  ma'am,  who  is  the  gallant  ? 
Turn  round,  young  man.  Yes,  I  see! 
Why,  better  and  better.  Bouncing  Phelim 
O'Toole,  that  never  spoke  truth !  I  think, 
Mr.  O'Toole,  that  when  you  come  a  court- 
ing, you  ought  to  consider  it  worth  while 
to  appear  somewhat  more  smooth  in  your 
habiliments.  I  simply  ventm'e  to  give  that 
as  oay  opinion." 

"Why,  sure  enough,"  replied  Phelim, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation, "  your  Rev- 
erence has  found  us  out." 

"  Found  you  out!  Why,  is  tluit  the  tone 
you  speak  In  ?" 

"  Faith,  Sir,  thruth's  begt.  I  wanted  her 
to  tell  it  to  you  long  ago,  but  she  wouldn't. 
Howsomever,  it's  time  enough. — Hem  I 
The  thrutb.  Sir,  is,  that  Mrs.  1  oran  an'  I  is 
goin'  to  get  the  words  said  as  soon  as  we 
can;  so, "Sir,  wid  the  help  o'  Goodness,  I 
came  to  see  if  your  Reverence  'ud  cull  us 
next  Sunday  wid  a  blessin'." 

Mrs.  Doran  had,  for  at  least  a  dozen 
round  years  before  this,  been  in  a  state  ot 
hopelessness  upon  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony ;  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal 
having  in  the  course  of  that  period  come 
in  her  way.  Now  we  have  Addison's  au- 
thority for  affirming,  that  an  old  woman 
who  permits  the  thoughts  of  love  to  get 
into  her  head,  becomes  a  very  odd  kind  of 
animal.  Mrs.  Doran,  to  do  her  justice,  had 
not  thought  of  it  for  nearly  three  lustres, 
for  this  reason,  that  she  had  so  far  over- 
come her  vanity  as  to  deem  it  poi>sible  that 
a  proposal  could  be  ever  made  to  her.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  know  what  a  day 
mey  bring  forth.  Her<  was  an  offer,  drop- 
pint;  like  a  ripe  plum  iuto  her  mouth.  She 
turned  the  matter  over  in  her  mind  wik.h  a 
quickness  equal  to  that  of  Phelim  himself. 
One  leading  thought  struck  her  forcibly  : 
if  she  refused  to  close  with  this  offer,  she 
would  never  get  another. 

"  Is  it  come  to  this,  Mrs.  Doran  ?"  in- 
quired the  priest. 

"  Oh,  bedad.  Sir,  she  knows  it  is,"  re- 
plied Phelim,  giving  her  a  wink  with  the 
safe  eye. 

Now,  Mrs.  Doran  began  to  have  her  sus- 
picions. The  wink  she  considered  as  4e- 
cidedly  ominous.  Phelim,  she  concluded 
with  all  the  sagacity  of  a  woman  thinking 
upon  that  object,  had  winked  at  her  to  as- 
sent only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them- 
selves out  of  the  scrape  for  th$  present. 
She  feared  that  Phelim  would  be  apt  to 
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break  off  the  mutch,  and  take  some  oppor^ 
tunlly,  before   Sunday  should    arrive,  of 

Sreventing  the  priest  from  calling  them, 
[er  decision,  however,  was  soon  made. 
She  resolved,  if  possible,  to  pfai  down 
Phelim  to  his  own  proposal. 

"Is  this  true,  Mrs.  Doran?"  inquired  the 
priest,  a  second  time. 

Mrs.  Doran  could  not,  with  any  regard 
to  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  give  an  assent 
■without  proper  emotion.  She  accord  imrly 
applied  Her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  shed  a 
few  natural  tears  to  the  affectlnis  query  of 
the  pastor. 

Phelim,  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  feel 
mystified.  Whether  Mrs.  Doran's  tears 
were  a  proof  that  she  was  disposed  to  take 
the  matter  seriously,  or  whether  they  were 
tears  of  shame  and  vexation  for  having 
been  caught  in  the  character  of  a  romping 
old  hoyden,  he  could  not  then  exactly  de- 
ride. He  had,  however,  awful  Djiisgivings 
upon  the  subject. 

•'  Then,"  said  the  priest,  "  it  is  to  be  un- 
'  derstood  that  I'm  to  call  you  both  on  Sun- 
day." 

"  There's  no  use  in  keepin'  it  back  from 
you,"  replied  Mrs.  Doran.  "I  know  it's 
foolish  of  me;  but  we  have  all  our  fail  ins, 
and  to  be  fond  of  Phelim  there,  is  mine. 
Your  Reverence  is  to  call  us  next  Sunday, 
as  Phelim  tould  you.  I  am  sure  I  can't 
tell  you  how^he  deluded  me  at  all,  the  de- 
saver  o'  the  world !" 

Phelim's  face  during  this  acknowledg- 
ment  was,  like  Goldsmith's  Haunch  of 
Venison,  "  a  subject  for  painters  to  study." 
His  eyes  projected  like  a  hare's,  until  no- 
thing could  be  seen  but  the  balls.  Even 
the  drooping  lid  raised  itself  up,  as  4f  it 
were  never  to  droop  again. 

"  Well,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  shall  certainly 
not  use  a  single  argument  to  prevent  you. 
Your  choice,  I  must  say,  does  you  credit, 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that 
you  have  come  at  least  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion. Indeed,  many  persons  might 
afSrm  that  you  have  gone  beyond  them ; 
but  I  say  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  your 
wishes  must  be  complied  with.  I  will  cer- 
tainly call  Phelim  O'Toole  and  Bridget 
Doran  on  Sunday  next ;  and  one  thing  I 
know,  that  we  shall  have  a  very  merry 
coDgrogaiion." 

Phelim's  eyes  turned  upon  the  priest  and 
the  old  woman  alternately,  with  an  air  of 
bewilderment  which,  had  the  priest  been  a 
man  of  much  observation,  might  have  at- 
tracted his  attention. 

"  Oh,  murdher  alive,  Mrs.  Doran,"  said 
Phelim, "  how  am  I  to  do  for  clo'es  ?  Faith, 
I'd  like  to  appear  daeent  in  the  thing,  any 
how." 

"  True,"  said  the  priest.  "  Have  you 
made  no  provision  for  smoothing  the  ex- 


ternals of  your  admirer?  Is  he  t(»  appear 
in  this  trim  ?" 

"Bedad.  Sir,"  said  Phelim,  "  we  never 
thought  o'  that.  All  the  world  knows, 
your  Reverence,  that  I  might  carry  my 
purse  in  my  eye,  an'  never  feel  a  mote  in  It 
But  the  thruth  is,  Sir,  she  was  so  lively  on 
the  subject — in  a  kind  of  a  pleasant,  coax- 
in'  hurry  of  her  own — an'  indeed,  I  was  so 
myself,  too.  Augh,  Mrs.  Doran !  Be  gorra. 
Sir,  she  put  her  comedher  an  me  entirely, 
so  she  did.  Well,  be  mysowl,  I'll  be  the 
flower  of  a  husband  to  her  anyhow.  I  hope 
your  Reverence  'ill  come  to  the  chrlsi'nin'  ? 
But  about  the  clo'es :— bad  luck  saize  tixe 
tack  I  have  to  put  to  my  back,  but  what 
you  see  an  me,  if  we  wor  to  be  married  to- 
morrow." 

"  Well,  Phelim,  aroon,"  said  Mrs.  Doran, 
"  his  Reverence  here  has  my  little  peaces 
o'  money  in  his  hands,  an'  the  best  way  is 
for  you  to  get  the  price  of  a  suit  from  him. 
You  must  get  clo'es,  an'  good  ones,  too> 
Phelim,  sooner  nor  any  stop  should  be  put 
to  our  marnage." 

"  Augh,  Mrs.  Doran,"  said  Phelim, 
ogling  her  from  the  safe  eye,  with  a  tender 
suavity  of  manner  that  did  honor  to  hia 
heart :  ",be  gorra,  Ma'am,  you've  played 
the  puck  entirely  wid  me.  Faith,  I'm 
gettiu'  fonder  an'  fonder  of  her  every  min- 
ute, your  Reverence." 

He  set  his  eye,  as  he  uttered  this,  so 
sweetly  and  significantly  upon  the  old 
housekeeper,  that  the  priest  thought  it  a 
transgression  of  decorum  in  his  presence. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  you  had  better  keep 
your  melting  looks  to  yourself,  Phelim. 
Restrain  your  gallantry,  if  you  please,  at 
least  until  I  withdraw." 

"  Why,  blood  alive !  Sir,  when  people's 
fond  of  one  another,  it's  hard  to  keep  the 
love  down.  Augh,  Mrs.  Doran  I  Faith, 
you've  rendhered  my  heart  like  a  lump  o' 
"tallow." 

"  Follow  me  to  the  parlor,"  said  the 
priest,  "  and  let  me  know,  Bridget,  what 
sum  I  am  to  give  this  melting  gallant  of 
yours." 

"  I  may  as  well  get  what  '11  do  the  weddin' 
at  wanst,"  observed  Phelim.  "  It  '11  save 
tlirouble,  in  Uie  first  place:  an'  sackinly,  it 
'11  save  time ;  for  plase  Goodness,  I'll  have 
everything  ready  for  houldin*  the  weddin* 
the  Monday  aftber  the  last  call.  By  the 
hole  o'  my  coat,  the  minute  I  get  the 
clo'es  we'll  be  spliced,  an'  thin  tor  the 
honeymoon  I" 

*'  How  much  money  shall  I  give  him?" 
said  the  priest. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that;  I'm  ignorant  of  what  'ud  make  a 
daeent  weddin'.  We  don't  intend  to  get 
marrid  undher  a  hedge ;  we  have  irindii  on 
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' "  both  aides,  an',  of  cooree,  we  must  have 
them  about  us,  plase  Goodness." 

"  Be  gorra,  sir,  it's  no  wondher  I'm  fond 
of  her,  the  darlin'  ?  Bad  win  to  you,  Mrs. 
Doran,  how  did  you  come  over  me  at 
aU?" 

"  Bridget;""  said  the  priest,  "  I  have  asked 
you  a  simple  question,  to  which  I  expect  a 
plain  answer.  What  money  am  I  to  give 
wis  tallow-hearted  swain  of  yours  ?" 

"  Why,  your  Reverence,  whatsomever  you 
think  may  be  enough  for  full  an'  plenty, 
an'  decency,  at  the  weddin'." 

"  Not  forgetting  the  thatch  for  me,  In  the 
mane  time,''  said  Phelim.  "  Nothin'  less 
will  sarve  us.  plase  your  Reverence.  May- 
be, sir,  you'd  think  of  comin"to  the  wca- 
din'jourself?" 

"  'There  are  In  my  hands,"  observed  the 
priest,  "  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  guin- 
eas of  your  money,  Bridget.  Here,  Phelim, 
are  ten  for  your  wedding  suit  and  wedding 
expenses.  Qo  to  your  wedding!  No! 
don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  coun- 
tenance this  transaction  in  the  slightest 
degree.  I  comply  with  your  wishes,  be- 
cause I  heartily  despise  you  both ;  but  cer- 
tainly this  fooliish  old  woman  most.  Give 
me  an  acknowledgment  for  this,  Phelim." 
"  God  bless  you  1  sir,"  said  Phelim.  ts  if 
he  had  paid  them  a  compliment.  "  In  re- 
gard o'  the  acknowledgment,  sir,  I  acknow- 
ledge it  wid  all  my  heart ;  but  bad  luck  to 
the  scrape  at  all  I  can  write." 

"  Well,  no  matter.  You  admit,  Bridget, 
that  I  gave  this  money  to  this  blessed  youtli 
by  your  authority  and  consent." 

"Surely,  your  Reverence;  I'll  never  go 
back  ot  it." 

"Now,  Phelim,"  said  the  priest,  "you 
have  the  money ;  pray  get  married  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"  I'll  give  you  my  oath,"  said  Phelim  ; 
*•  an'  be  the  bleHsecl  iron  tongs  in  the  grate 
there,  I'll  not  lose  vi  day  in  gcttin'  myself 
spliced.  Isn't  she  the  tendher-hearttid 
■owl,  your  Reverence  1  Augh,  Mrs. 
Doran  1^' 

•*  Leave  ray  place,"  said  the  priest.  "  I 
cannot  ft)raet  the  old  proverb,  that  one 
fool  makes  many,  but  an  old  fool  is  worse 
than  any.    So  it  is  with  this  old  woman." 

"  Quid  woman !  Oh,  thin  I'm  sure  I 
don't  desarve  this  from  your  Reverence !" 
exclaimed  the  housekeeper,  wiping  her 
eyes :  "  if  I'm  a  little  seasoned  now,  you 
Imowl  wasn't  always  so.  If  ever  there 
was  a  faithful  servant,  I  was  that,  an'  man- 
curod  yonr  house  and  place  as  honestly  as 
111  manage  my  own,  plase  Goodness." 

▲b  they  left  the  parlor  Phelim  became 
the  consoler. 

"  Whisht,  you  darlin'  1"  he  exclaimed. 
•HSure  you'll  have  Bouncin'  Phelim  to 
comfort  you.    But  now  that  be  has  shut 


the   door,   what — hem— I'd   take  it  as  a 

fiiece  o'  civility  if  you'd  open  my  eyes  a 
ittle ;  I  mane— hem — was  it— is  this  doin' 
him,  or  how  ?  Are  you— hem— do  you  un- 
dherstand  me,  Mrs.  Doran  ?" 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  know,  Phelim  ? 
I  think  everything  is  very  plain." 

"  Oh,  the  divil  a  plainer,  I  suppose.  But 
in  the  mane  time,  might  one  axe,  out  o' 
mere  curiosity,  if  yoxUve  in  airnestf" 

"  In  airnest !    Arrah,  what  did  I  give 
you  my  money  for,  Phelim  ?    Well,  now 
that  everything  is  sett'ed,  God  forgive  ym 
if  you  make  a  oad  husband  to  me." 
"  A  bad  what .»" 

•'  I  say,  God  forgive  vou  if  you  make  a 
bad  husband  to  me.  I'm  afraid,  Phelim,. 
that  I'll  be  toft  foolish  about  you — that  I'll 
be  too  fond  of  you." 

Phelim  looked  at  her  in  solemn  silence, 
and  then  replied — "Let  us  trust  in  God 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  overcome  the 
weakness  Pray  to  him  to  avoid  all  folly,, 
an'  above  everything,  to  give  you  a  dacent 
stock  of  diaiTetion,  for  it's  a  mighty  fine 

thing  for  a  woman  of  your  yea hem,  a 

mighty  fine  thing  it  is.  Indeed,  for  a  sea- 
Boned  woman,  as  you  eay  you  are." 

"  When  will  the  weddin'  take  place,  Phe- 
lim?" 

"The  wJiatf  said  Phelim,  opening  his 
brisk  eye  with  a  fresh  stare  of  dismay. 

"  Why,  the  weddin'  acushla.  When  will 
it  take  place  ?  I  think  the  Monday  af  ther 
the  last  call  'ud  be  tb.e  best  time.  We 
wouldn't  lose  a  day,  thin.  Throth,  I  long 
to  hear  my  last  call  over,  Phelim,  jewel." 
Phelim  gave  her  another  look. 
"  The  last  call !  Thin,  by  the  vestment, 
you  don't  long  half  as  much  for  your  last 
call  as  I  do." 

"  Arrah,  Phelim,  did  you  take  the— the 
— what  you  wor  wantin'  awhile  agone? 
Throth,  myself  disremimbera." 

"  Ay,  a  round  dozen  o'  them.  How  can 
you  forget  it  ?" 

The  idiot  in  the  corner  here  gave  a  loud 
snore,  but  composed  himself  to  sleep,  as  if 
iusensible  to  all  that  passed. 

"  Throth,  an'  I  do  forget  it.  ISovr,  Phe- 
lim, you'll  not  go  till  you  take  a  cup  o'  tay 
wid  myself.  Ttiroth,  I  do  forget  it,  Phelim, 
darlin'  jewel." 

Phelim's  face  now  assumed  a  yery  queer 
expression.  He  twisted  his  features  into 
all  possible  directions ;  brought  his  mouth 
first  round  to  one  ear  and  then  to  the  oth- 
er ;  put  Lit)  hand,  as  if  In  great  pain,  on 
the  pit  of  his  stomach:  lifted  one  knee  up 
until  it  almost  touched  bis  chin,  then  let  it 
down,  and  instantly  brought  up  the  other 
In  a  similar  manner. 

"Phelim,  darlin',  what  ails  you?"  in- 
quired the  tender  old  nymph.  "  Wurrah, 
man  alive,  aren't  you  well  ?" 
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said  Fhelim, 


"Ob,  be  the  vestment," 
'" what's  this  at  all?  Murdher  sbeeiy, 
what'll  I  do?  Oh,  I'm  very  bad  I  At 
death's  door,  so  I  am !  Be  gorra,  Mrs.  Do- 
xan,!  Diust  be  off." 

"  Wurrab,  Phelim,  dear,  won't  you  stop 
•till  we  settle  everylbing?" 

"  Oh,  purshuin'  to  the  ha'p'orth  I  can 
.settle  till  1  recover  o'  this  murdherin  colic  1 
All's  asthray  wid  me  in  the  in.side.  I'll 
see  you— I'll  see  yon— Hanim  an  dioul! 
what's  this  ? — I  must  be  off  like  a  shot — 
.oh,    murdher  sheery! — but — but — I'll  see 

Jcu  to-morrow.  In  Uie  mane  time,  I'm — 
'm — for  ever  oblagcd  to  you  for — for — 
lendin'  me  the-  loan  of — oh,  by  the  vest- 
ments, I'm  a  gone  man !— for  lendin'  me 
,the  loan  of  the  ten  guineas— Oh,  I'm 
gone !" 

Fhelim  disappeared  on  uttering  these 
words,  and  his  strides  on  passing  oui  of 
the  house  were  certainly  more  rapid  and 
vigorous  than  tbose  of  a  man  laboring  un« 
der  pain.  In  fact  he  never  looked  behind 
him  until  one-half  the  distance  between  the 
priest's  house  and  his  father's  cabin  had 
been  fairly  traversed. 

Some  misgivings  occurred  to  the  old 
housekeeper,  but  her  vanity,  having  been 
revived  by  Phelim's  blarney,  would  not 
permit  her  to  listen  to  them.  She  had,  be- 
sides, other  motives  to  fortify  her  faith  m 
his  attachment.  First,  there  was  her 
money,  a  much  larger  sum  than  ever  Fhe- 
lim could  expect  with  any  otiier  woman, 
young  or  old ;  again,  they  were  to  be  callea 
on  the  following  Sunday,  and  she  knew 
that  when  a  marriage  affair  proceeds  so 
far,  obstruction  or  disappointment  is  not  to 
be  apprehended. 

When  Fhelim  reached  home,  he  found 
,  the  father  returned  after  having  borrowed 
a  full  suit  of  clothes  for  him.  »am  Apple- 
ton,  on  hearing  from  Larry  that  Bouncing 
Fhelim  was  about  to  get  a  '•  Great  Match,"* 
generously  lent  him  coat,  waistcoat,  hat, 
and  small-clothes. 

When  Fhelim  presented  himself  at  home, 
<he  scarcely  replied  to  the  queries  put  to 
him  by  his  father  and  mother  concerning 
his  interview  with  the  priest.  He  sat  down, 
rubbed  liis  hands,  scratched  his  head,  rose 
up,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  in  l  mood  of 
mind  so  evidently  between  mirth  and  cha- 
.grin,  that  his  worthy  parents  knew  not 
whether  to  be  merry  or  miserable. 

"  Phelim,"  said  the  mother,  "  did  you 
take  any  thine  while  you  wor  away?" 

"  Did  I  take  anything !  is  it  ?  Arrah,  be 
asy,  ould  woman !  Did  I  take  anything! 
Faith  you  may  say  that !" 


*  When  a  country  girl  is  said  to  have  a  large 
fortune,  the  peasantry,  when  speaking  of  her  In 
reference  to  matrimony,  say's  she's  a  "Grciat 
Match." 


"  Let  us  know,  any  how,  what's  the  m^t* 
ther  wid  you  ?"  asked  the  father. 

"  Tare-an'-ounze  I"  exclaimed  the  son, 
"  what  is  '.his  for,  at  all  at  all?"  It's  too 
killin'  I  am,  so  it  is." 

"  You're  not  lookin'  at  Sam  Appleton's 
clo'es,"  said  the  father,  " thatho  lent  you 
the  loan  of,  hat  an' all?" 

"  Do  you  want  to  put  an  affront  upon 
me,  ould  man  ?  To  the  divil  wid  himself 
an'  his  clo'es  1  When  I  want  clo'es  I'll 
buy  them  wid  my  own  money  1" 

"  Larry,"  observed  the  mother, "  there's 
yourself  all  over- as  proud  as  a  paycock 
when  the  sup's  in  your  head,  an'  'ud  spake 
as  big  widout  the  sign  o'  money  In  your 
pocket,  as  if  you  had  the  rint  of  an  estate." 

"  What  do  you  say  about  the  sign  o' 
money  ?"  exclaimed  Phelim,  with  a  swag- 
ger. "  Maybe  you'll  call  that  the  sign  'o 
money!"  he  added,  producing  the  ten 
guineas  in  gold. 

The  father  and  mother  looked  at  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  then  at  each  other,  and 
shook  their  heads. 

"  Phelim  !"8aid  the  father,  solemnly. 

"Phelim!"  said  the  mother,  awfully; 
and  both  shook  their  heads  again. 

"You  wor  never  over-scrupuloup,"  the 
father  proceeded,  "  an'  you  kuow  you  have 
many  little  things  to  answer  for,  in  the 
way  of  pickin'  up  what  didn't  belong  to 
yourself.  I  think,  too,  you're  not  the  same 
boy  you  vor  before  you  tuck  to  swearin' 
alibies." 

"  Faith,  an'  I  doubt  Til  have  to  get  some 
one  to  swear  an  alibi  myself,  soon,"  Phe- 
lim replied. 

"Why,  blesLsd  hour!"  said  Larry, 
"  didn't  I  often  tell  you  never  to  join  the 
boys  in  anything  that  might  turn  out  a 
hangin'  matther  ?" 

"  If  this  is  not  a  hangia'  matther,"  said 
Phelim,  "  It's  something  nearly  as  bad :  it'fl 
a  marryin'  matther.  Sure  I  deluded  an- 
other since  you  seen  me  last.  Divil  a  word 
o'  lie  in  it.  I  was  clane  fell  in  love  wid 
this  mornin'  about  seven  o'clock." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  the  money,  Fhe- 
lim?" 

"  Why  from  the  youthful  sprig  that  fell 
in  love  wid  me.  Sure  we're  to  be  '  called* 
in  the  chapel  on  Snnday  next." 

"Why  thin  now,  Phelim!  An'  who  is 
the  young  crathur  ?  for  in  throth  she  must 
be  young  to  go  to  give  the  money  before- 
hand!" 

"Murdher!"  exclaimed  Phelim,  "what's 
this  for !  Was  ever  any  one  done  as  I  am? 
Who  is  she!  Why  she's — oh,  murdher, 
oh!— she's  no  other  than — hem— di^  a 
one  else  than  Father  O'Hara's  housekeeper, 
ould  Biddy  Doranl" 

The  mirth  of  the  old  couple  was  exoes- 
I  sive.    The  father  laughed  till  he  fell  off  his 
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stool,  and  the  mother  till  the  tears  ran 
down  her  checks. 

"  Death  alive,  ould  man !  but  you're  very 
merr}',"  ptvid  Phelim.  "  If  you  wor  my  age, 
an'  in  such  an  amplush,  you'd  laugh  on  the 
wrong  siile  o'  your  mouth.  Maybe  you'll 
turn  your  tuno  when  ybu  hear  that  she  has 
a  hundhre  an'  twenty  guineas." 

"An'  you'll  be  rich,  too,"  said  the  fathe- 
" The  sprig  an' you  wiU  be  rich!— ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

"An'  the  family  they'll  have  1"  said  the 
mother,  in  convulsions. 

"  Why,  in  regard  o'  that,"  said  Phelim, 
rather  nettled,  "  if  all  fails  us,  sure  we 
can  do  as  my  father  an'  you  did :  kiss  the 
Lucky  Stone,  an'  make  a  Station." 

"Phelim,  arocm,"  faid  the  mother  seri- 
ously, "  put  it  out  o'  your  head.  Sure  you 
wouldn't  go  to  bring  me  a  daughter-in-law 
oulder  nor  myself  ?" 

"  I'd  a3  soon  go  over"*  said  Phelim  ;  "or 
tvnng  itself,  before  I'd  marry  such  a  piece 
o'  deaate.  Hard  feedin'  to  her  I  how  she  did 
me  to  my  face !" 

l^Phelim  then  entered  into  a  long-visaged 
detail  of  the  scene  at  Father  O'Hara'e, 
dwelling  bitterly  on  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  old  housekeeper  ensnared  him 
in  his  own  mesh. 

"  However,"  he  concluded,  "  she'd  be  a 
sharp  one  if  she'd  do  me  altogether.  We're 
not  married  yet ;  an'  I've  the  consate  of 
my  own  that  sli«^8  done  for  ten  guineas, 
any  how  1" 

A  family  council  was  immediately  held 
upon  Phelim's  matrimonial  prospects.  On 
coming  close  to  the  speculation  of  Miss 
Patterson,  it  was  somehow  voted,  notwith 
standing  Pheiim's  powers  of  attraction,  to 
be  rather  a  discouraging  one.  Gracey  Dal- 
ton  was  also  given  up.  The  matter  was 
now  serious,  the  time  short,  and  Phelim's 
bounces  touching  his  own  fascinations  with 
the  sex  in  general,  were  considerably  abat- 
ed. It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  he 
ought  to  avail  himf^elf  of  Sam  Appleton's 
clothes,  until  his  own  coulf!  be  made.  Sam, 
he  said,  would  not  press  him  for  them  im- 
mediately, inasmuch  as  he  was  under  obli- 
gations to  Phelim's  silence  upon  some  mid- 
night excursions  that  he  had  made. 

"Not,"  added  Phelim,  "  but  I'm  as  much, 
an'  maybe  more,  in  his  power,  than  he  is 
in  mine." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Phelim  and 
the  father,  after  having  determined  to 
"drink  a  bottle"  that  night  in  the  family  of 
an  humble  young  woman,  named  Dono- 
van, who,  they  all  agreed,  would  make  an 
excellent  wife  for  him,  rested  upon  their 
oars  till  evening.  In  the  mean  time,  Phe- 
lim saunteroa  about  the  village,  as  he  was 


*  A  familiar  term  for  "  Transportation." 


in  the  habit  of  doing,  whilst  the  father 
kept  the  day  as  a  holiday.  We  have  never 
told  our  readers  that  Phelim  was  in  love, 
because  in  fact  we  know  not  whether  ho 
was  or  not.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  simply 
inform  them,  that  in  a  little  shed  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  village,  lived  a  person 
with  whom  Phelim  was  very  intimate, 
called  Foodie  Flattery.  He  whs,  indeed,  a 
man  after  Phelim's  own  heart,  and  Phelim 
was  a  boy  after  his.  He  maintained  him- 
self by -id  ing  country  races ;  by  handling, 
breedm^,  and  feeding  cocks ;  by  fishing, 
poaching,  and  serving  processes;  and 
finally  by  his  knowlede:e  as  a  cow-doctor 
and  farrier — into  the  two  last  of  which  he 
had  given  Phelim  some  insight.  We  say 
the  two  last,  for  in  most  of  the  other  ac- 
complishments Phelim'was  fully  his  equal. 
Phelim  frequently  envied  him  his  life.  It 
was  an  idle,  amusing,  vagabond  kind  of 
existence,  just  such  a  one  as  he  felt  a  relish 
for  This  man  had  a  dautrhter,  rather 
well-looking;  an  lit  so  happened,  that  he 
and  Phelim  had  frequently  spent  whole 
nights  t">gether,  no  one  knew  on  what  em- 

?loyment.  Into  Flattery's  house  did 
'helim  saunter  with  something  like 
an  inclination  to  lay  the  events  of 
this  day  before  him,  and  to  ask  his 
advice  upon  his  future  prospects.  On  en- 
tering the  cabin  he  was  much  surprised  to 
find  the  daughter  in  a  very  melancholy 
mood  ;  a  circumstance  which  puzzled  him 
not  a  little,  as  he  knew  that  they  lived 
very  harmoniously  together.  Sally  had 
been  very  useful  to  her  father;  and,  if 
fame  did  not  belie  her,  was  sometimes 
worthy  Foodie's  assistant  in  his  nocturnal 
exploits.  She  was  certainly  reputed  to  be 
"light  handed;"  an  imputation  which 
caused  the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance 
to  avoid,  in  their  casual  conversations  with 
her,  any  allusion  to  matrimony. 

"  Sally,  achora,"  'said  Phelim,  when  he 
saw  her  in  distress,  "what's  the  fun? 
Where's  your  father  V" 

"  Oh,  Phelim,"  she  replied,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  long  runs  the  fox,  but  he's  cotch 
at  last.    My'father's  in  gaol." 

Phelim's  jaw  dropped.  "In  gaol  I— 
Chorp  an  diouol,  no !" 

"  It's  thruth,  Phelim.  Curse  upon  this 
Whiteboy  business,  I  wish  it  had  never 
come  into  the  country  at  all." 

"  Sally,  I  mu^t  see  him ;  you  know  I 
must.  But  tell  me  liow  it  happened  ?  Was 
it  home  he  was  taken?" 

"  No  ;  he  was  taken  this  momin'  in  the 
market.  I  was  wid  him  sellin'  some  chick- 
ens. What' 11  you  an'  Sam  Appleton  do, 
Phelim  ?"; 

"  Uz !  Why,  what  danger  is  there  to 
aither  Sam  or  me,  you  darlin'  ?" 

"  I'm  sure,  Phelim,  I  don't  know ;  but 
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-,  he  tould  me,  that  if  I  was  provided  for, 
he'd  be  firm,  an'  talce  chance  of  his  thrial. 
But,  he  says,  poor  man,  that  it  'ud  brake 
his  heart  to  bo  thrarsported,  lavin'  mo 
behind  him  wid  nobody  to  take  care  'o 
me.  He  says,  too,  if  anythinf?  'ud  make 
him  »tag,  it's  fear  of  the  thrial  goin'  aginst 
himself ;  for,  as  he  said  to  me,  what  'ud 
become  of  you,  Sally,  if  anything  happened 
me?" 

A  fresh  flood  of  tears  followed  this  dis- 
closure, and  Phelim's  face,  which  was  cer- 
tainly destined  to  undergo  on  that  day 
many  variations  of  aspect,  became  remark- 
•b'y  blank. 

"Sally,  you  inslnivator,  I'll  hould  a 
thousand  guineas  you'd  never  guess  what 
brought  me  here  to-day  ?" 

"  Arrah,  how  could  I,  Phelim  ?  To  plan 
sometbin'  wid  my  fadher  maybe." 

"  No,  but  to  plan  somethln'  wid  yourself, 
you  coaxin  jewel  you.  Now  tell  me  this — 
Would  you  marry  a  certain  gay.  roguish, 
well-built  young  fellow,  they  call  Bouncin' 
Phelim  V" 

"  Phelim,  don't  be  gettin  an  wid  your 
fun  now,  an'  me  in  alfliction.  Sure,  I 
know  well  you  wouldn't  throw  yourself 
away  upon  a  poor  girl  like  me,  that  has 
nothin'  but  a  good  pair  of  hands  to  live 
by." 

"Be  me  soul,  an'  you  live  by  them. 
Well,  but  set  in  case— supposin' — that  same 
Bouncin'  Phelim  was  willin'  to  make  you 
misthress  of  the  Half  Acre,  what  ud*  you 
be  tayin'  ?" 

"  Phelim,  if  a  body  thought  vou  worn't 
jokiu'  him— ah,  the  dickens  go  wid  you, 
Phelin — this  is  more  o'  your  thricks — but 
if  it  was  thruth  you  wor  apakin',  Phe- 
lim?" 

"  It  13  thruth,"  said  Phelim  ; "  be  the  vest- 
ment, it's  nothin'  else.  Now,  say  yes  or  no ; 
for  if  it's  a  thing  that  it's  to  be  a  match, 
you  must  go  an'  tell  him  that  I'll  marry 
you,  an'  he  must  be  as  firm  as  a  Tock. 
But  see,  Sally,  by  thim  five  Grasses  it's  not 
bekaseyour  lather's  in  I'm  marryin'  you  at 
all.  Sure  I'm  in  lore  wid  you.  acushla ! 
Divil  a  lie  in  it.    Now,  yes  or  no?" 

*'  Well — troth — to  be  sure — the  sorraone, 
Phelim,  but  you  have  quare  ways  wid  you. 
Now  are  y6u  downright  in  airnest  ?" 

"  Be  the  .stool  I'm  sittin'  on  !" 

"Well,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  I'll  go 
to  my  father,  an'  let  him  know  it.  Poor 
man,  it'll  take  the  fear  out  of  his  heart. 
Now  can  he  depind  on  you,  Phelim  ?" 

"  Why,  all  lean  say  is,  that  we'll  get  our- 
selves called  on  Sunday  next.  Let  him- 
self, sure,  ':ctnd  some  one  to  autorise  the 
priest  to  call  us.  An'  now  that's  set- 
tled, don't  I  desarve  somethiu'lf  Oh,  be 
gorra,  surely." 


"  Behave,  Phelim,  oh— oh — Phelim,  now 
— there,  you've  tuck  it — och,  the  curse  o' 
the  crows  on  you, see  the  way  you  have  my 
hair  down  I  There  now,  you  broke  my 
comb,  too.  Troth,  you're  a  wilil  slip,  Phe- 
lim. I  hope  you  won't  be  goin'  on  this  way 
wid  thegirlH,  when  you  get  married." 

"  Is  it  me,  you  coaxer  ?  No,  faith,  HI 
wear  a  pair  of  winkers,  for  'fraid  o'  lookin' 
at  them  at  all.  Oh,  be  gorra,  no.  S«lly,  I'll 
say,  that  to  the  greit  people.  Sure,  they 
lave  the  divil  a  difler  th'y  make  at  all." 

"  Go  ofi',  now,  Phelim,  till  I  get  ready, 
and  set  out  to  my  father.  But,  Plielim, 
never  breathe  a  word  about  hiu\  bein'  in 
gaol.  No  one  knows  it  but  ourselves— 
that  is,  none  o'  the  neighbora." 

"  I'll  sing  dumb,"  said  Phelim.  "  Well, 
banaght  lath,  a  rogorah!*  Tell  him  the 
truth — to  be  game,SLn^  he'll  find  you  an'  me 
aweeled  together  whin  he  comes  out,  plass 
Goodness." 

Phelim  was  but  a  few  minutes  gone, 
when  the  old  military  cap  of.  Fool  Art 
projected  from  ♦-he  little  bed-room,  which  a 
wicker  wall,  plastered  with  mud,  divided 
from  the  other  part  of  the  cabin. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?"  said  Art. 

"  You  may  come  out.  Art,"  said  she, 
"  he's  gone." 

"Ha!"  said  Art,  triumphantly,  "I 
often  tould  him,  when  he  vexed  f  me  an' 
pelted  me  wid  snow-balls,  ihut  I'd  come 
along  sides  wid  him  yet.  An'  it's  not  over 
aither.  Fool  Art  can  snore  when  he's  not 
asleep,  an'  see  wid  his  eyes  shut.  Wherroo 
for  Art!" 

"  But,  Art,  maybe  he  intiuds  to  mariy 
the  housekeeper  afther  all?" 

"  HI  tlio  cholic,  the  cholic ! 
An'  ho  the  cholic  for  Phelim  t" 

"  Then  you  thmk  he  won't.  Art?" 

"Hi  the  cholic,  the  cholic  I 
An'  ho  the  cholic  for  Phelim  1" 

"  Now,  Art,  don't  say  a  word  about  my 
father  Tiot  bein'  in  gaol.  He's  to  be 
back  from  my  grandfather's  in  a  short 
time,  an'  if  we  manage  well,  you'll  see 
what  you'll  get.  Art— a  brave  new  shirt. 
Art." 

"  Art  has  the  lane  for  Phelim,  but  it's 
not  the  long  one  wid  no  turn  it  it.  Wherroo 
for  Art!" 

Phelim, on hij  return  home,  felt  queer; 
here  was  a  second  matrimonial  predica- 
ment, cimsiderably  worse  than  the  first,  in- 
to which  he  was  hooked  decidedly  against 
his  will.  The  worst  feature  in  ttiis  case 
was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
Foodie  Flattery's  disclosures,  should  he 
take  it  into  his  head  to  'peach  u|}on  his 
brother  Whiteboys.     Indeed,  Phelim  be- 
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gan  to  considnr  it  a  calamity  that  he  ever 
entered  into  tJieir  systen-i  at  all ;  for,  on 
running  over  his  exploits  along  with  them, 
be  felt  tliat  he  was  liable  to  be  taken  up  any 
morning  of  tlie  week,  and  lodged  In  one  of 
his  majesty's  bo^trding-houses.  The  only 
security  he  had  was  the  honesty  of  his  cou- 
federaltH;  and  experience  toofe  the  liberty 
of  pointing  out  to  him  many  rases  in  which 
those  who  considered  themselves  quite  se- 
cure, upon  the  same  grounds,  either  dan- 
gled or  crossed  the  water.  He  remembertd, 
too,  some  prophecies  that  had  been  uttered 
concerning  him  with  reference  both  to 
hanglag  and  mauimouy.  Touching  the 
former  it  was  often  said,  that  "  he'd  die 
where  the  bird  flies" — between  heaven  and 
earth;  on  matrimony,  that  there  seldom 
was  a  swaggerer  among  the  girls  but  came 
to  the  ground  at  last. 

Now  Phelim  had  a  memory  of  his  own, 
and  in  turui;ig  over  his  situation,  and  the 
prophecies  that  had  been  so  confidently 
pronounced  concerning  him,  he  felt,  as  we 
said,  rather  queer.  He  found  his  father 
and  mother  ki  exccllerit  spirits  when  he 
got  home.  The  good  raan  had  got  a  gallon 
of  whiskey  on  credit;  for  it  had  been 
agreed  on  not  to  break  the  ten  golden 
guineas,  until  they  should  have  ascertained 
how  the  match-making  would  terminate 
that  night  at  Donovan's. 

"Phelim,"  said  the  father,  " strip  your- 
self,  an'  put  an'  Sam's  cloe's ;  you  laust 
send  him  down  yours  for  a  day  or  two; 
he  says  il'n  the  least  he  may  have  the 
wearin'  o'  them  so  long  as  you  have  his." 

"Right  enough,"  said  Phelim.  "Wid 
all  my  lieart  I'm  ready  to  make  a  fair 
swap  wid  him  any  day,  for  that  matther." 

"I  sent  word  to  the  Donovans  that 
we're  to  go  to  coort  there  to-night,"  said 
Larry,  "  so  that  they'll  be  prepared  for  us ; 
an'  as  it  would  be  shabby  not  to  have  a 
friend,  I  asked  Sam  Appleton  himself. 
He's  to  folly  us." 

"  I  see,"  said  Phelim,  "  I  see.  Well,  the 
best  bov  in  Europe  Sam  is,  for  sich  a  spree. 
Now,  fadher,  you  must  lie  like  the  ould 
diouol  to-night.  Back  everything  I  say, 
an'  there's  no  fear  of  us.  *  But  about  what 
she's  to  get,  you  must  hould  out  for  that. 
I'm  to  despise  it,  you  know.  I'll  abuse 
you  for  spakin'  about  fortune,  but  don't 
budge  an  inch." 

"  It's  not  the  first  time  I've  done  that  for 
you,  Phelim;  but  in  regard  o'  these  ten 
guineas,  why  you  must  put  them  in  your 
pocket  for  ^f raid  they'd  be  wantin'  to  get 
off  wid  layin'  down  guinea  for  guuiea. 
Tou  see,  they  don't  think  we  have  a  rap ; 
an'  if  they  propose  it,  we'll  be  up  to  them." 

•*  Larry,"  observed  Sheelah, "  don't  make 
ajnatch  except  they  give  that  pig  they 
have.    Hould  out  for  that  by  ail  means." 


"  Tare-an'-ounze !"  exclaimed  Phelim, 
"  am  I  goin'  to  take  the  counthry  out  of 
the  face?  By  the  vestments  I'm'  a  purty 
boy  I  Do  you  know  the  fresh  news  I  have 
foryez?" 

"Not  ten  guineas  more,  Phelim?"  re- 
plied the  father. 

"Ma3bo  you  sodhered  another  ould 
woman,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Be  asy,"  replied  Phelim.  "  No,  but  by 
the  five  crasses,  I  deluded  a  young  one 
since  I  went  out  1" 

Tlie  old  couple  were  once  more  disposed 
to  bo  mirthful ;  but  Phelim  confirmed  his 
assertion  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  oaths, 
that  they  believed  him.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  wring  the  secret  of  her  name 
out  of  him.  H*^  had  reasons  for  conceal- 
ing it  which  he  did  not  wish  to  divulge. 
In  fact,  he  could  never  endure  ridicule, 
and  the  name  of  Sally  Flattery,  as  the  per- 
son whom  he  had  "  deluded,"  would  con- 
stitute, on  his  part,  a  triumph  quite  at 
sorry  as  that  which  he  had  achieved  in 
Father  O'Hara's.  In  Ireland  no  raan  ever 
thinks  ot  marrying  a  female  thief — which 
Sally  was  strongly  suspected  to  ba — except 
some  worthy  fellow,  who  happens  to  be 
gifted  with  the  same  ]>ropensity. 

Wlien  the  proper  hour  arrived,  honest 
Phelim,  after  having  already  made  ar- 
rangements to  be  called  on  the  following 
Sunday,  as  the  intended  husband  of  two 
females,  now  proceeded  with  great  cool- 
ness to  make,  if  possible,  a  similar  eugage- 
ment  with  a  third. 

There  is  something,  however,  to  be  said 
of  Phelim.  His  conquest  over  the  house- 
keeper was  considerably  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  love  afiair.s.  Ho  had  drawn 
upon  his  invention,  only  to  bring  himself 
and  the  old  woman  out  of  tlio  ridiculous 
predicament  in  which  the  priest  found 
them.  He  had,  moreover,  intended  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  lend  him  the  hat,  in  ciise  the 
priest  himself  had  refused  him.  He  was 
consequently  not  prepared  for  the  vigorous 
manner  in  which  Mrs.  Dorau  ffistened  upon 
the  subject  of  matrimony.  On  suspecting 
ihat  she  was  inclined  to  be  serioas,  he  plead- 
ed his  want  of  proper  apparel ;  but  here 
again  the  liberality  of  the  housekeeper 
silenced  him,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it 
opened  the  excellent  prospect  of  procuring 
that  which  he  most  required — a  decent  suit 
of  clothes.  This  induced  him  to  act  a  part 
that  he  did  not  feel.  He  saw  the  old  woman 
was  resolved  to  outwit  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  overreach  the  old  woman. 

His  marriage  with  Sally  Flattery  was  t« 
be  merely  a  matter  of  chance.  If  he  mar- 
ried her  at  all,  he  knew  it  must  be  in  self- 
defence.  He  felt  that  her  father  had  hint 
in  his  power,  ana  that  he  was  anything  but 
a  man  to  be  depended  on.    He  alko  thought 
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that  hi8  b(.'ing  called  witU  her  on  the  Sun- 
day following  would  nuutruliHc  \m  call 
■with  thi!  hou9C'lteepHr;  just  us  positive  and 
negative  quautitlea  in  ulgi^bni  canuul  each 
othur.  Uut  hu  wtiBquitu  iznorunt  that  tiiu 
Htury  of  Fiattery'ti  ituprisoaumnt  waaineni- 
ly  a  plan  of  the  dauglitur's  to  iuduce  him  to 
marry  hor. 

With  respect  to  Peggy  Donovan,  he  in- 
tended, sliould  he  succeed  in  extricating 
himself  from  the  meshes  which  the  other 
two  had  thrown  around  liiini  that  she  should 
be  tlic  elected  one  to  whom  he  wa^  anxious 
to  unite  himself.  As  to  the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  being  called  to  three  at  once,  he 
knew  that,  however  laughable  in  itself,  it 
would  bo  precisely  somethinjj  lilie  what  the 
parish  would  expec*  from  htm.  Bouncing 
Phelim  wi»8  no  common  man,  and  to  be 
called  to  three  on  the  same  Sunday  would 
be  a  corroboration  of  his  influence  with  the 
sex.  It  certainly  ehagriaed  him  not  a  lit- 
tle thatone  of  them  was  an  old  woman, 
and  the  other  of  indifferent  morals;  but 
still  it  exhibited  the  claim  of  three  whraen 
upon  one  man,  and  that  satisfied  him.  His 
mode  of  proceedhig  with  Peggy  Donovan 
was  regular,  and  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  country.  The  notice  had  been  given 
that  he  and  his  father  would  go  a  courting, 
and  of  course  they  brought  the  whiskey 
with  them,  that  being  the  custom  among 
persons  in  their  circumstances  of  life. 
These  humble  courtships  very  much  re- 
semble the  driving  of  a  bargain  between 
two  chapmen;  for,  indeed,  the  closeness 
of  the  demands  on  the  one  side,  and  the  re- 
luctance ot  concession  on  the  other,  are 
almost  incredible.  Many  a  time  has  a 
match  been  broken  up  by  a  refusal  on  the 
one  part,  to  give  a  slip  of  a  pig,  or  a  pair  of 
blankets,  or  a  year  old  calf.  These  are 
small  matters  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of 
imjwrlance  to  those  who,  perhaps,  have 
nothing  else  on  earth  with  which  to  begin 
the  world. 

T!:e  Douse  to  which  Phelim  and  his 
father  directed  themselves  was,  like  their 
own,  of  the  humblest  description.  The 
floor  of  it  was  about  sixteen  feet  by  twelve; 
its  furniture  rude  and  scanty.  To  the  right 
of  the  fire  was  a  bed,  the  tour  posts  of 
which  ran  up  to  the  low  roof;  it  was  cur- 
tained with  straw  mats,  with  the  exception 
of  an  opening  about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide 
on  the  side  next  the  fire,  through  which 
those  who  slept  in  it  passed.  A  little  below 
the  foot  of  the  bed  were  ranged  a  few 
shelves  of  deal,  supported  by  pins  of  wood 
driven  into  the  wall.  These  constituted 
the  dresser.  In  the  lower  end  of  the  house 
stood  a  potato-bin,  made  up  of  stakes 
driven  into  the  floor,  and  wrought 
with  strong  wicker-work.  Tied  to 
another  stake  beside  this   bin   stood   a 


cow  whose  hinder  part  projected 
so  close  to  the  door,  that  tliose  who 
entered  the  cabin  were  compelled  to  push 
hor  over  out  of  the  way.  Thin,  indeed,  was 
effected  without  much  ditllcuHy,  for  the 
animal  became  so  habituated  t<  >  the  neces- 
sity of  moving  aside,  that  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  lay  the  hand  upon  Iter.  Above 
the  door  in  the  inside,  almost  touching  the 
roof,  was  the  hen-roost,  made  also  of  wicker- 
work;  and  opposite  the  bed,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Are,  stood  a  meal  cheiil,  da  lid 
on  a  level  with  the  little  pane  of  glass 
which  served  as  a  window.  An  old  straw 
chair,  a  few  stools,  a  couple  of  pots,  #ome 
wooden  vessels  and  crock»ry,  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  house.  The  pig  to 
which  Sheelah  alluded  was  not  kept  within 
the  cabin,  that  fllthy  custom  being  now  less 
common  than  formerly. 

This  catalogue  of  cottage  furniture  may 
appear  to  our  English  readers  very  miser- 
able. We  beg  them  lo  believe,  however, 
that  it  every  cabin  in  Ireland  were  equally 
comfortable,  the  country  would  be  com- 
paratively happy.  Still  it  is  ten  bo  reraom- 
berod,  that  the  dramatic  pcrmmc  of  our 
story  are  of  th  -.  humblest  cUuss. 

When  seven  o'clock  drew  nigh,  the  in- 
mates of  this  little  cabin  placed  themselves 
at  a  clear  fire ;  the  father  at  one  side,  the 
mother  at  the  other,  and  the  daughter  di- 
rectly between  them,  knitting,  tor  this  is 
usually  the  occupation  of  a  fern  ile  on  such 
a  night.  Everything  in  the  I)ou9o  was 
clean ;  the  floor  swept ;  the  ashes  removed 
from  the  hearth ;  the  parents  in  their  best 
clothes,  and  the  daughter  also  in  her  holiday 
apparel.  She  was  a  plain  girl,  nei- 
tlier  remarkable  for  beauty,  nor  other- 
wise. Her  eyes,  however,  were  good, 
so  were  her  teeth,  and  an  anxious 
look,  produced  of  course  by  an  occasion 
so  interesting  to  a  female,  heightened  her 
complexion  to  a  blush  that  became  her. 
The  creature  had  certainly  made  the  most 
of  her  little  finery.  Her  face  shone  like 
that  of  a  child  after  a  tresh  scrubbing  with 
a  strong  towel ;  her  hair,  carefully  curled 
with  the  hot  blade  of  a  knife,  had  been 
smoothed  with  soap  until  it  became  lui- 
trous  by  repeated  poliahitjg,  and  her  best 
red  ribbon  was  tied  tightly  about  it  in  a 
smart  knot,  that  stood  out  on  the  side  of 
her  head  with  somt  thing  of  a  coquettish 
air.  Old  Donovan  and  his  wife  maintain- 
ed a  conversation  upon  some  indifferent 
subject,  but  the  daughter  evidently  paid 
little  attention  to  what  they  said.  It  being 
near  the  houi:  appointed  for  Phelim's  ar- 
rival, she  sat  with  an  appearance  of  watch- 
ful trepidation,  occasionally  listening,  and 
starting  at  every  sound  that  she  thought 
bore  any  resemblance  to  a  man's  voice  or 
footstep. 
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At  length  Iho  approach  of  Phelim  and 
Ilia  father  wiw  annouunod  by  a  verse  of  a 
popultir  Honp,  for  singing  which  '"'helim 
was  fiiiiious : — 

"A  Bailor coor'ftd  a  former's  dauehther 
That  livo<l  enntuf/iotn  to  the  Isle  of  Mon. 
A  long  time  coortiir   an'  Mtill  dlsuoorsin' 

Of  thlnK«  consbrnln'  the  ocean  wide': 
At  liuth  hcHAlzu,  'My  own  dearest  dsrllnt, 

Will  you  connint  for  to  be  my  bride  ?' " 

"An' so  she  did  consint,  the  darlin',  but 
what  tho  puck  would  slio  do  else  ?  God 
«ave  the  fmnily!  Paddy  Douovau,  how  is 
your  health?  Molly,  avourneen,  I'm  glnd 
to  hear  taatyou'ro  thrivin'.  An'  Peggy — 
eh?  Ah,  bu'  gorra,  fadher,  here's  some 
thin'  to  look  at !  Give  us  tne  hand  of  you, 
you  bloomer !  Och,  och  1  faith  you're  the 
daisey  I" 

"  PheMm,"  said  the  father,  "  will  jrou  be- 
hav3  yourself?  Haven't  you  the  night  be- 
fore you  for  your  capers  ?  Paddy  Dono- 
van, I'm  glad  to  sec  you !  Molly,  give  us 
your  right  hand,  for,  ia  troth,  I  have  a  re- 
«u:d  for  you  1  Peggy,  dear,  how  are  you  ? 
But  I'm  sure  I  ueedu't  beaxia'  when  I  look 
at  you !  lu  troth,  Phelim,  she  is  somethin' 
to  throw  your  eye  at.'' 

"  Larry  Toole,  you're  welcome,"  replied 
Donovan  and  his  wife,  "  ap'  so  is  your  son. 
Take  stools  both  of  you,  an'  draw  near  the 
hearth.  Here,  Plielim,"  said  the  litter, 
"  draw  in  an'  sit  beside  myself." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  Molly,"  replied 
Phelim;  "but  I'll  do  no  sich  thmg.  Ar- 
rah,  do  you  think,  now,  that  I'd  begin  to 
goather  wid  an  ould  woman,  while  I  have 
the  likes  o'  Peggy,  the  darlin',  beside  me? 
I'm  up  to  a  thrick  worth  nine  of  it.  No, 
no  ;  this  cheat  '11  do.  Sure,  you  know,  I 
must  help  the  '  duck  of  diamonds'  there  to 
count  her  stitches." 

"  Paddy,"  said  Larry,  in  a  friendly  whis- 
per, "  put  this  whisky  past  for  a  while, 
barrin' this  bottle  that  we  must  taste  for 
good  luck.  Bam  Appleton's  to  come  up 
afther  us,  an',  I  suppose,  seme  o'  your  own 
eleavena  '11  be  here  atther  a  while." 

"  Thrue  for  you,"  said  Donovan.  "  Jem- 
my Burn  and  Antony  Devlm  is  to  come 
over  presently.  But,  Larry,  this  is  non- 
sense. One  bottle  o'  whi!>ky  was  lashins  ; 
my  Goodness,  whaL'll  we  be  doin'  wid  a 
whole  gallon  ?" 

"  Dacency  or  notuin',  Paddy :  if  it  was 
my  last  I'd  show  sperit,  an'  why  not? 
Who'd  be  for  the  shabby  thing  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  Larrv,  I  can't  say  but  you're 
ri^ht  afther  all  I  ftfaybe  I'd  do  the  same 
thmg  myself,  lor  all  I'm  spakin'  aginst 
it." 

The  old  people  then  passed  round  an  in- 
troductory glass,  after  which  they  chatted 
away  for  an  hour  or  so,  somewhat  line  the 
members  of  a  committee  who  talk  upon  in- 


different topics  until  their  brethren  are  all 
assembled. 

flielim,  in  the  meantime,  grappled  with 
the  daughttT,  whose  knitting  he  spoiled  by 
hooking  the  thread  with  his  linger,  jogging 
her  elbow  until  he  ran  the  needles  past 
each  other,  and  finally  unravelling  her 
clew ;  ail  which  she  bore  with  great  good- 
humor.  Sometimes,  indeed,  she  ventured 
to  give  him  a  thwack  ufion  the  shoul- 
der, with  a  laughing  frown  upon  her 
countenance,  in  ordei  to  correct  him  for 
teasing  her. 

When  Jemmy  Burn  and  Antony  Devlin 
arrived,  the  spirits  of  the  party  got  up. 
The  whlftky  was  formally  produced,  but 
as  yet  the  subject  of  the  courtship,  though 
perfectly  understood,  was  not  intrmluced. 
Phelim  and  the  father  were  anxious  to 
await  the  presence  of  Sam  Appleton,  who 
was  considered,  bjr  the  way,  a  first-rate 
hand  at  match-making. 

Phelim,  as  is  the  wont,  on  finding  the 
din  of  the  conversation  laised  to  the  proper 
pitch,  stole  one  of  the  bottles,  and  prevailed 
on  Peggy  to  adjourn  with  him  to  the  pota- 
to bin.    Here  they  ensconced  themselves 
very  snugly ;  but  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
contrary  to  the  knowledge"  and  consent  of  • 
the  seniors,  who  winked  at  each  other  • 
on  seeing  Phelim  gallantly  tow  her  down 
with  the  bottle  under  his  arm.    It  was 
only  the  common  us^age  on  such  occasions, 
and  not  considered   any  violation  what- 
soever of  decorum.      When  Phiilitn's  prior 
engagements  arc  considered,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there   was  something  singular- 
ly ludicrous  in  the  humorous  look  he  gave 
over  his  shoulder  at    the  company,  as    h© 
went  toward  the  bin,  having  tlie  bottom  of 
the  whisky-bottle  projecting  behind  his  el- 
bow, winking  at  them  in  return,  by  way  of  ^ 
a  hint  to  mind  their  own  business  and  allow  ' 
him  to  plead  for  himself.      The  bin,  •  how-  » 
ever,  turned  out  to  be  rather  an   uneasy 
eeat,  for  as  the  potatoes  lay  in  a  slanting 
heap  against  the  wall,  Phelim  and  his  sweet- 
heart weru perpetually   sliding  down  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.      Phelim  could  be 
industrious  when  it  suited  his  pleasure.    In  . 
a  few  minutes  those  who  sat  about  the  fire  -* 
imagined,  from  the  noise  at  the  bin,  that 
the  house  was   about  to   come  about  their 
ears. 

"Phelim,  you   thief,"    said   the  father, 
"  what's  all  that  noise  for  'i"' 

"  Chroah  orriu  .'"  *  said  Molly  Donovan, 
"is  that  tundher?" 

"  Devil  carry  these  piatees,"  exclaimed  l 
Phelim,   raking   them  down    with    both  '■ 
hands  and  all  his   might,  "  if   there's   any 
sittin'  at  all  upon  them  I      I'm   levellin' 
them  to  prevent   Peggy,  the  darlin',  from 

*  The  cross  be  about  us  ! 
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elidderin',  .tiid  to  glvo  us  tltno  to  be  talkin' 
•omethiii'  lovin'  to  onu  another.  The 
curao  o'  Cro.awull  an  them  I  One  miglit  na 
well  dhriuk  a  gliuts  o'  whiaky  wid  hU 
sweetheart,  or  spake  a  tinder  word  to  her, 
on  the  wings  of  u  wiudmill  ns  here.  There 
now,  they're  as  level  as  you  plasn,  acushla  I 
Bltdowii,  you  jewel  you,  atf  give  me  the 
eggshell,  till  we  have  our  sup  o  thecmthur 
in  comfort.  Faith,  it  was  too  soon  for  us 
to  bo  comin'  down  in  the  world  I" 

Phelira  aud  Pojjgv  having  each  emptied 
the  egg-sUell,  whicn  amongst  the  poorer 
Irish  in  frequently  the  Bubstitu^.e  for  a  glass, 
entered  Into  the  following  sentimental  dia- 
logue, which  was  dovered  by  the  loud  and 
entangled  conv(jrsation  of  their  friends 
about  the  fire ;  Phellm's  arm  lovingly 
about  her  neck,  and  his  head  laid  down 
snugly    against  her  cheek, 

"  Now,  Peggy,  you  darlin'  o'  the  world 
— bad  cess  to  me,  but  Pm  as  glad  as  two 
tenpenuies  that  I  levelled  .  these  piatees  ; 
there  was  no  sittin'  on  them.  Eh,  avour- 
neen  ?" 

"  Why,  we're  comfortable  now,  anyhow, 
Phelim  1" 

"  Faith,  you  may  say  that— (a  loving 
squeeze.)  Now,  Peggy,  begin  an'  tell  us 
all  about  your  bachelors." 

"  The  sarra  one  ever  I  had,  Phelim." 

"  Oh,  raurdher  sheery,  what  a  bounce  I 
Bad  cess  to  me,  if  you  can  spake  a  word  o' 
thruth  afther  that,  you  common  desavor  1 
Worn'tyou  an'  Paddy  Moran  puUin'  a 
coard  ?" 

"  No,  in  Ihroth  ;  it  was  given  out  on  us, 
but  we  never  wor,  Piielim.  Nothiu'  ever 
passed  betuue  us  but  common  civility.  He 
thrated  my  father  an'  mother  wanst  to 
share  of  half  a  pint  in  the  Lammas  Fair, 
whtn  I  was  along  wid  them  ;  but  he  never 
broke  discoorse  wid  me,  barrin',  as  I  sed,  in 
civility  an'  friendship." 

•'  An'  do  you  mane  to  put  it  down  my 
throath  that  you  never  had  a  sweetheart  at 
all?" 

"  The  nerra  one." 

"  Oh,  you  thief  I  Wid  two  sich  lips  o' 
your  own,  an'  two  sich  eyes  o'  your  own, 
an'  two  sich  cheeks  o'  your  own  I  Oh,  by 
the  tarn,  that  won't  pass." 

"  Well,  an'  supposin'  I  had— behave, 
Phelim— supposin^  I  had,where'8  the  liarm  ? 
Sure  it's  well  known  all  the  sweethearts 
you  had,  an'  have  yet.  I  suppose." 

"  Be  gorra,  an'  that's  thruth ;  an'  the 
more  the  merrier^  you  jewel  you,  till  one 
get's  married.  1  had  enough  o'  them,  in 
my  day,  but  you're  the  flower  o'  them  all, 
that  Pd  like  to  spend  my  life  wid"— (a 
squeeze.) 

"  The  sorra  one  word  the  men  say  a  body 
«an  trust.  I  warrant  you  tould  that  story 
to  every  one  o'   them   a£  well  as  to  me. 


Stop,  Phelim — it's  well  known  that  what 
you  say  to  the  (;ollocna  is  no  Kospel.  You 
know  what  they  christened  you  'Bounciu' 
Phelim'  for." 

"  Belune  you  an'  me,  Peggy,  I'll  toll  you 
a  sacret ;  I  teat  the  boy  for  auludin'  them. 
It's  very  well  known  the  matches  I  might 
a'  got ;  but  you  seo,  you  little  shaver,  it  was 
wiutln'  for  yourself  I  was." 

"  For  me  1  A  purty  story,  indeed !  I'm 
sure  it  was  I      Oh,    afther  that  I       Wliy, 

Phelim,   how  can  you Well,  well,  did 

any  one  ever  hear  the  likes  ?" 

"  Bo  the  vestments,  it's  thruth.  I  had 
you  in  my  eye  these  three  years,  but  wa« 
waitin'  till  I'd  get  together  as  inucli  money 
as  'ud  set  us  up  in  the  world  dacently. 
Give  mo  that  egg-shell  agin.  Talkin's 
dhruthy  work.  Shudorth,  a  rogarnh  !*  an' 
a  pleasant  honeymoon  to  us !" 

"  Wait  till  we're  marrid  first,  Phelim  ; 
thin  it'll  bo  time  enough  to  dhrink  tluit^^ 

"  Come,  Hcushla,  it^  your  turn  now  ; 
taste  the  shell,  an'  you'll  see  how  lovia* 
it'll  make  us.  Mother's  milk's  a  trifle  to 
it." 

"  Well,  if  I  take  thi^,  Phelim,  Pll  not 
touch  another  dhrop  to-niglit.  In  the 
mane  time,  here's  whatever's  best  for  us  1 
Whoo  I  Oh,  my  !  but  that's  strong  I  I 
dunna  how  people  can  dhrink  so  much  of 
it." 

"  Faith,  nor  me  ;  except  bekaae  they 
have  a  regard  for  it,  an'  that  it's  worth 
bavin'  a  regard  for,  list  like  yourself  an' 
me.  Upon  my  f  aix,  Pegg^',  it  bates  all,  the 
love  an'  likln'  I  have  for  you,  an'  ever  bad 
these  three  years  past.  I  tould  you  about 
the  eyes,  mavourneen,  an' — an' — about  the 
lips " 

"  Phelim — behave — I  say — now  stop  wid 
you — well — well — but  yoii're  the  tozin' 
Phelim  ! — Throth,  the  girls  may  be  glad 
when  you're  raarrld,"  exclaimed  Peggy, 
adjusting  her  polished  hair. 

"  Bad  cess  to  the  bit,  if  ever  I  got  so  sweet 
a  one  in  all  my  life — the  soft  end  of  a  hon- 
eycomb's a  fool  to  it.  One  thing,  Peggy, 
I  can  tell  you — that  I'll  love  you  in  great 
style.  Whin  we're  marrid  it's  I  that'll 
soodher  you  up.  I  won't  let  the  wind  blow 
on  you.  You  must  give  up  workin'  tooi 
All  I'll  ax  you  to  do  will  be  to  nurse  the 
childhre  ;  an'  that  same  will  keep  you  busy 
enough,  plase  Goodness." 

"  Upon  my  f aix,  Phelim,  you're  the  very 
sarra,  so  you  are.    Will  you  be  asy  now.* 
I'll  engage  when    you're  marrid,  it'll  soo> 
be  another  story  ■<vid  you.    Maybe  you'd 
care  little  about  us  thin  1' ' 

"  Be  the  vestments,  I'm  spakin* 
pure  gospel,  so  I  am.  Sure  you  don't 
know  that  to  be  good  husbands  rum  hi  our 
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family.  Every  ono  u*  them  was  as  swoet 
as  tbraclo  to  tlidr  wivtts.  VVIiy,  Uiero's 
tbat  oiiM  cock,  my  fmlliur,  im'  if  youM  hvo 
bow  lio  hutlliRi'H  up  Mieoiild  WDmnn  tolliis 
day,  it  'lid  uiuku  your  bi-iirt  warm  to  any 
miin  o'  tliH  fiiiiiiiy." 

"OuM  an'  yiMin>j  was  ever  an' alwuyn 
tlie  eaiuii  to  you,  Piieliin.  Suru  the  oultlest 
woman  in  tliu  parldli,  if  sliu  liappuaeJ  to 
bo  slni;1e,  couldn't  iuIsh  of  your  hiaruuv. 
It's  rcporieil  you're  goiu'  to  be  murrid  to  an 
ould  woman." 

"lie— lieiu— alieml— Bad  luck  to  this 
cowldlUiivol  it's  Htickiu'  in  my  tbruatb 
entirely,  ho  it  is  I— ln^in ! — to  a  wbal  v" 

"  Wiiy,  to  an  ould  woman,  wid  a  great 
deal  o'  lliu  bard  goold  I" 

Fbelim  put  bis  hand  insthictively  to  bis 
waiscoat-pocket,  iu  which  be  carried  the 
houRekee|)ei'a  money. 

"  Would  you  oblage  one  wid  her 
name  V" 

"  You  know  ould  Molly  Kavanagh  well 
enough,  Phelim." 

Pheliui  put  up  an  mward  ejaculation  of 
thanks. 

"  To  liie  sarra  wid  her,  an'  all  eeasoned 
women.  Goil  be  praised  that  liio  night's 
tine,  any  bow  !  Ilund  me  the  shell,  an' 
we'll  take  a  gauUoyue  aich,  an'  afther  that 
we'll  begin  an'  uilk  over  bow  lovin' an' 
fond  o'  one  another  we'll  bo." 

"  You're  lakiu'  loo  much  o'  tho  whisky, 
Pheliiu.  Oh,  for  Goodness'  sake! — ob— b 
— b  — u — now  be  asy.  Fai.v,  I'll  go  to  the 
Are,  an'  lave  you  'altogether,  so  I  will,  if 
you  don't  give  over  ulualherin'  me,  that 
way,  an'  e-toppiu'  my  breath." 

''  llore'.s  all  happiness  to  our  two  selves 
acushla  machriie  1  Now  thry  another  gau- 
Uogue,  an'  you'll  see  how  deludiu'  it  '11 
make  you." 

"  Aot  a  sup,  Phelim." 

"  Arrah,  nonsense !  Be  tho  vestments, 
it's  as  harmless  as  new  milk  from  the  cow. 
It'll  only  do  you  good,  alanna.  Come  now, 
Peggy,  don't  be  oudacent,  an'  it  our  fli-st 
night  s  coortin'  t  Blood  alive  I  don't  make 
little  o'  my  father's  son  on  sinb  a  night,  an' 
us  at  bubiucss  like  this,  any  how!" 

"  Phelim,  by  the  crass,  I  won't  take  it ; 
so  that  ends  it.  Do  you  want  to  make  lit- 
tle o'  me  ?  It's  not  much  you'd  think  o' 
me  in  your  mind,  if  I'd  dbrlnkit." 

"  The  shell's  not  half  full." 

"  I  wouldn't  brake  my  oath  for  all  the 
whisky  in  the  kiugdom  ;  so  don't  ax  me. 
It's  neither  right  nor  proper  of  you  to  force 
it  an  me." 

"  Well,  all  I  say  Is,  that  it's  makln'  little 
of  one  Phelim  O'Toole,  that  hasn't  a 
thought  ia  his  body  but  what's  over  head 
fui'  ears  in  love  wid  you.  I  must  only 
dhrink  it  for  you  myself,  thin.  Here's  all 
]cind8  o'  cood  fortune  to  us !  Now,  Peggy, 
9" 


■Bit  closer  to  me  acushla  I— Now,  Peggy, 
aroyoutondo'  me  at  all?  Tell  thruth, 
now." 

"  Fond  o'  you  I  Sure  you  know  j'll  the 
girls  iu  fond  of  you.  Are  n'ty<»u  *  the  boy 
I'ordeludin'  them?'— ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"Come,  come,  you  shaver;  that  won't 
do.  Be  sarious.  If  you  knew  bow  my 
heart'H  warmin'  to  you  this  minute,  you'd 
fall  In  love  wuT  my  shadow.  Come,  now, 
(mtwid  it.  Are  you  fond  of  a  nariin  bov 
not  far  from  you,  called  Bouncin'  Plielim?" 

"To  he  sure  I  am.  Are  you  Hatislied 
now'i*    Phelim !  I  say," 

"  Faith,  it  won't  pass,  av(»nrneen.  That's 
not  the  voice  for  it.  Don't  you  lieur  me. 
how  tendher  I  spuke  wid  my  mouth  Imithin 
into  your  ear,  acushla  nmcliree?  Now 
turn  aoDUt,  like  apurly  euiiiiir  girl,  as  you 
are,  an'  put  your  tteeet  bill  to  my  ear  the 
same  way,  an'  whinper  what  you  know  into 
it  ?    That's  a  darliu'  I    Will  "you,  achoraT" 

"  An'  maybe  all  this  time  you're  promis- 
ed to  another?" 

"  Bo  tlie  restmentfl,  I'm  not  promised  to 
ono.    Now !    Siize  the  one  !" 

"  You'll  say  that,  any  bow!" 

"  Do  you  see  my  hands  acra^s  ?  Be  thim 
five  crasses,  I'm  not  promised  to  a  girl 
livin',  so  I'm  not,  nor  wouldn't,  bckase  I 
had  you  in  my  eye.  Now  will  you  tell  me 
what  I'm  wantin'  you?  The  grace  o' 
Heaven  light  down  an  you,  an'  be  a  good, 
coaxin'  darlin'  for  wanst.  Be  this  an'  be 
that,  if  ever  you  heercl  or  see'd  sich  dolus 
an'  times  as  we'll  have  when  we're  marrid. 
Now  the  weeny  whispber,  a  colleen  dhas." 

"  It's  time  enough  yet  to  let  you  know 
my  mind,  Phelim.    If  you  behave  yourself 

an'  be Why  thin  is  it  at  the  bottle  agin 

you  are  ?  Now  dont  dhrink  so  much, 
Phelim,  or  it'll  get  into  your  head  I  was 
sftyin'  that  if  you  behave  yourself,  au'  be  a 
good  boy,  I  may  tell  yousomctbin'soon." 

"  Somethin'  soon !  Live  horse,  an'  you'll 
get  grass  1  Peggy,  if  that's  the  way  wid 
you,  the  love's  all  on  my  side,  I  see  clearly. 
Are  you  willin'  to  many  me,  any  how  ?" 

"I'm  wlUin'  to  do  whalsomever  my 
father  an'  mother  wishes." 
h'Tm  for  havin'  the  weddin'  offhand; 
an'  of  coorse,  if  we  agree  to-night,  I  think 
our  best  plan  is  to  have  ourselves  called  on 
Sunday.  An'  I'll  tell  you  what,  avoumedn 
— be  the  holy  vestments,  if  I  was  to  be 
'called'  to  fifty  on  the  same  Sunday^ 
you're  the  darlin' I'd  marry." 

"  Phelim,  it's  time  for  us  to  go  up  to  the 
fire;  we're  long  enough  here.  I  thooght 
you  had  only  three  words  to  say  to  me."   . 

"  "Why,  if  you're  tired  o'  me,  Peggy,  1 
don't  want  you  to  stop.  I  wouldn't  forcie 
myself  on  the  best  girl  that  ever  stepped.^' 

"  Sure  you  have  tould  me  all  you  want 
to  say,  an'  there's  no  use  in  us  atayin'  here. 
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You  know,  Phelim,  there's  not  a  girl  in  the 
parish  'ud  believe  a  word  that  ud  como 
out  o'  your  lips.  Pure  there's  none  o'  them 
but  you  coorted  oue  time  or  other.  If  you 
could  get  betther,  Phelim,  I  dunna  whether 
you'd  be  here  to-night  at  all  or  not" 

"  Answer  me  this,  Peggy.  What  do  you 
think  your  father  'ud  be  willin'  to  give  you  ? 
Not  that  I  ( are  a  crona  baun  about,  it,  for 
I'd  marry  you  wid  an  inch  of  candle." 

"  You  know  my  father's  but  a  poor  man, 
Phelim,  an'  cao  give  little  or  nothin'. 
Them  that  won't  marry  me  as  I  am,  needn't 
-come  here  to  look  for  a  fortune." 

"  I  know  that.  Peggy,  an'  be  the  same 
token,  I  want  no  fortune  at  all  wld  you 
but  yourself,  darlin'.  In  the  manetlme,  to 
•ahow  yon  that  I  could  get  a  fortune — BTier 
a  Lorha  Heena,  I  could  have  a  wife  wid  a 
hundhre  an'  twenty  guineas !" 

Peggy  received  this  intelligence  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  Larr>  and  Sheelah  had 
received  it.  Her  mirth  was  absolutely  bois- 
terous for  at  least  ten  minutes.  Indeed,  so 
loud  had  it  been,  that  Larry  and  her  father 
could  not  held  asking : — 

"  Arrah,  what's  the  fun,  Peggy  achora  ?" 

"  On,  nothin',"  she  replied,  "but  one  o' 
Phelim's  bounces." 

"  Now,"  said  Phelim,  "  you  won't  be- 
lieve me  I    Be  all  the  books—" 

Peggy's  mirth  prevented  his  oaths  from 
being  heard.  In  vain  he  declared,  pro- 
tested, and  swore.  On  this  occasion,  he 
was  dompelled  to  experience  the  fate  pecu- 
liar to  all  liars.  Even  truth,  from  his  lips, 
was  looked  upon  as  falbehood. 

Phelim,  on  finding  that  lie  could  neither 
<eztort  from  Peggy  an  acknowledgment  of 
love,  nor  mi  ike  himself  credible  upon  the 
subject  of  the  large  fortuue,  saw  that  he 
had  nothing  for  it  now,  in  order  to  i..'o- 
•duce  an  impression,  but  the  pathetic 

"  W  ell,"  said  he,  *'  you  may  have  me, 
Peggy,  achora,  if  you  like ;  but  out  o'  this 
TU  not  budge,  wid  a  blessing,  till  I  cry  my 
skinful,  so  Iwon't.  Saize  the  toe  I'll  move, 
now,  till  I'm  sick  wid  cryin'  1  Oh,  murdher 
alive,  this  night !  Isn't  it  a  poor  case  en- 
tirely, that  the  girl  I'd  suflfer  myself  to  be 
turned  inside  out  for,  won't  say  that  she 
cares  about  a  hair  o'  my  head  !  Ob,  thin, 
but  I'Ui  the  misfortunate  blackguard  all 
out !  Och,  oh  1  Pfggy,  achora,  you'll 
break  my  heart!  Hand  me  that  shell, 
acnshla— for  I'm  in  the  height  of  afflic- 
tion 1" 

Peggy  could  neither  withhold  it,  nor  re- 
ply to  nim.  Her  mirth  was  even  more  in- 
tense now  than  before;  nor,  if  all  were 
known,was  Phelim  less  affected  with  secret 
laughter  than  Peggy. 

"Is  it  makin'  fun  o'  me  you  are^  you 
thief,  eh  f— Is  it  laughing  at  my  grief  you 


are  ?"  exclaimed  Phelim.  "  Be  the  tarn'  'o 
war,  I'll  punish  you  for  that." 

Peggy  attempted  to  escape,  but  Phelim 
succeeded,  ere  site  went,  in  taking  a  saluta- 
tion or  two,  after  which  both  joined  those 
who  sat  at  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Sam  Appleton  entered. 

Much  serious  couverpation  had  already 
passed  in  reference  to  the  couri»ehlp,  vhich 
was  finally  entered  into  and  debated  pro 
and  con. 

"  Now,  Paddy  Donovan,  that  we're  all 
togetiier,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  there's 
not  a  betther  nathur'd  boy,  nor  a  stouther, 
claner  young  fellow  in  the  parish,  than 
my  Phelim.  He'll  make  j'our  daughther  as 
good  a  husb.'ind  as  ever  broke  bread  1" 

"  I'm  not  Eoyia'  aginst  that,  Larry.  He 
is  a  good  nathur'd  boy :  but  I  tell  you, 
Larry  Toole,  that  my  daughther's  his  fill 
of  a  wife  any  day.  An'  I'll  put  this  to  the 
back  o'  that— she's  a  hard-worUin'  girl,  that 
ates  no  idle  bread." 

"Very  right,"  said  Sam  Appleton. 
"  Phelim's  a  hairo,  an'  she's  a  beauty. 
Dang  me,  but  they  wor  made  for  one  ano- 
ther. Phelim,  abouchal,  why  don't  you— 
oh,  I  see  you  are.  Why,  J  was  gom'  to 
bid  you  make  up  to  her." 

"  Give  no  gosther,  Sam,"  replied  Phelim, 
"  but  sind  round  the  bottle,  an'  don't  for- 
get to  let  it  come  this  way.  I  hardly  tasted 
a  dhrop  to-night." 

"  Oh,  Phelim !"  exclaimed  Peggy. 

"  Whisht  I "  said  Phelim,  "  there's  no  use 
in  lettin'  the  ould  fellows  be  committm' 
sin.  Why  thsy're  Jiearty  (tipsy)  as  it  is,  the 
sinners." 

"  Come,  naboura,"  said  Burn,  "  I'm  the 
boy  that's  for  close  work.  How  does  the 
match  stand  ?  You're  both  mv  friends, 
an'  may  this  be  poison  to  me,  but  I  '11  spake 
like  an  honest  man,  for  the  oue  as  well  as 
for  the  other." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Donovan,  "  how  is 
Phelim  to  support  my  daughther,  Larry  ? 
Sure  that's  a  fair  questin',  auy  way." 

"  Why,  Paddy,"  replied  Larry,  "  when 
Phelim  gets  her,  he  '11  have  a  patch  of  his 
own,  as  well  as  another.  'There's  that 
'  half  acre,'  and  a  betther  piece  o'  land  isn't 
in  Europe  I "  , 

"  Well,  but  what  plenishin'  are  they  to 
have,  Larry?  A  bare  half  acre's  but  a 
poor  look." 

"  I'd  as  soon  you'd  not  make  little  of  it, 
in  the  mane  time,"  replied  Larry,  rather 
warmly.  "  As  good  a  couple  as  ever  they 
woi,  lived  on  that  half  acre;  along  wid 
what  they  earned  by  hard  work  other- 
wise." 

"  I'm  not  disparagin'  it,  Larry ;  I'd  be 
long  sorry ;  out  about  the  furniture  ? 
What  are  they  to  begin  the  world  wid  ?  " 

"  Hut,"  said  Devlin, "  go  to  the  sarra  wid 
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yeaJ— What 'ud  they  want,  no  more  nor 
other  young  people  like  them,  to  begin  the 
world  wid  V  Are  you  goia'  to  make  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  of  them,  t,nat  never  marries 
till  they're  able  to  buy  a  favm  an'  stock  it, 
the  nagers.  By  the  staff  in  my  hand,  an 
Irishman  'ud  lash  a  dozen  o'  them,  wia  all 
their  prudence  I  Has'nt  Phelim  an'  Peggy 
health  and  hands,  what  most  new-married 
couples  in  Ireland  begins  the  world  wid  ? 
Sure  they're  not  worse  nor  a  thousand 
others?" 

"  Success,  Antony,"  said  Phelim ;  "  here's 
your  health  for  that  I" 

"  God  be  thanked,  they  have  health  an' 
hands,"  said  Donovan.  "Still,  Antony, 
I'd  like  that  tbeVd  have  somethin'  more." 
"  Well,  then,  Paddy,  spake  up  for  your- 
self," observed  Larry.  "  What  will  you 
put  to  the  fore  for  the  colleen?  Don't 
take  both  flesh  an'  bone !" 

"  I'll  not  spake  up,  till  I  know  all  that 
Phelim's  to  expect,"  said  Donovan.  "  I 
don't  think  he  has  a  right  to  be  axin'  any- 
thing wid  sich  a  girl  as  my  Peggy." 

"  Hut,  tut,  Paddy  1  She's  a  good  colleen 
enough ;  but  do  you  think  she's  above  any 
one  that  carries  the  name  of  O'Toole  upon 
him?  Still  it's  but  raisonable  for  you  to 
wish  the  girl  settled.  My  Phelim  will  have 
one  hall  o'  my  worldly  goods,  at  all 
evmts." 

Name  them,  Larry,  if  you  plase." 
"  Why,  he'll  have  one  o'  the  goats ;  the 
grey  one,  for  she's  the  best  o'  the  two,  in 
throth.  He'll  have  two  stools ;  three  hens, 
an'  a  toss  up  for  the  cock.  The  biggest  o' 
the  two  pots;  two  good  crocks;  three 
good  wooden  trenchers,  an— hem — he'll 
have  his  own— I  say,  Paddy,  are  you  listen- 
in'  to  mef- Phelim,  do  you  hear  what  I'm 
givin'  you,  a  veelwnee  ? — hia  own  hei ! 
In'  there's  all  I  can  or  will  do  for  him. 
Now  do  you  spake  up  for  Peggy." 

"I'm  to  have  my  cwn  bedstead,  too," 
said  Phelim,  "  an'  bad  cess  to  the  stouter 
one  in  Europe.  "  It's  as  good  this  minute 
as  it  was  eighteen  years  agone." 
"  Paddy  Donovan,  spake  up,"  said  Larry. 
"  Spake  up  I "  said  Paddy,  contemptuous- 
ly. "Is  it  for  three  crowns'  worth,  I'd 
spake  up  ?  The  bedstead,  Phelim  1  Bedhu 
husth,  (hold  your  tongue)  man  1 " 

"Put  round  the  bottle,"  said  Phelim, 
"  we're  dhry  here." 

"Thrue  enough,  Phelim,"  said  the  father. 
"Paddy,  here's  towarst  you  an'  yours— 
nabours— ail  your  healths— young  couple  I 
Paddy,  give  us  your  hand,  man  alive ! 
Sure,  whether  we  agree  or  not,  this  won't 
put  between  us." 

"  Throth  it  won't,  Larry— an'  I'm  thank- 
ful to  you.  Your  health,  Larry,  an'  all 
y  our  healths !  PheUm  an'  Pesgy,  success 
to  yez,  whether  or  not  I    An'  now,  in  re- 


gard o'  your  civility,  I  imll  spake  up.  My 
proposal  is  this : — I'll  put  down  guinea  for 
guinea  wid  you." 

Now  we  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
this  was  said  under  the  firm  conviction  that 
neither  Phelim  nor  the  father  had  a  guinea 
in  their  possession. 

"  I'll  do  the  same,  Paddy,"  said  Larry ; 
"  but  I'll  lave  it  to  the  present  company,  if 
you're  not  bound  to  put  down  the  first 
guinea.    Nabours,  am  n't  I  right  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  Larry,''  said  Burn,  "  it's 
but  fair  that  Paddy  should  put  down  tiie 
first." 

"Molly,  achora,"  said  Donovan  to  his 
wife,  who,  by  the  way,  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  little  feast  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions—" Molly,  achora,  give  me  that,  ould 
glove  you  have  In  year  pocket." 

She  immediately  handed  him  an  old 
shammy  glove,  tied  np  in  a  hard  knot, 
which  he  felt  some  difllculty  in  unloosing. 

"  Come,  Larry,"  said  he,  laying  down  a 

mea-note,  "  cover  that  like  a  man." 
Phelim  carries  my  purse,"  observed  the 
father;  but  he  had  scarcely  spoke  when 
the  laughter  of  the  company  rang  loudly 
through  the  house.  The  triumph  of  Don- 
ovan appeared  to  be  complete,  for  he 
thought  the  father's  allusion  to  Phelim 
tantamount  to  an  evasion. 

"  Phelim  I  Phelim  carries  it  1  Faix,  an' 
I  doubt  he  finds  it  a  li^ht  burdyeen." 

Phelim  approached  m  all  his  glory. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  inquired,  with  a 
swagger. 

"  You're  to  cover  that  guinea  note  wid  a 
guinea,  if  you  can,"  said  Donovan. 

"Whether  'ud  you  prefar  goold  or 
notes,"  said  Phelim,  looking  pompously 
about  him ;  "  that's .  the  talk.'^ 

This  was  received  with  another  merry 
peal  of  laughter. 

"Oh,  goold— goold  by  all  manes!"  re- 
plied Donovan. 

"  Here  goes  the  goold,  my  worthy,"  said 
Phelim,  laying  down  his  guinea  with  a 
firm  slap  upon  the  tnole. 

Old  Donovan  seized  it,  examined  it, 
then  sent  it  round,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
it  was  a  bona  fide  guinea. 

On  finding  that  it  was  good,  ho  became 
blank  a  little ;  his  laugh  lost  its  strength, 
much  of  his  jollity  was  instantly  neutral- 
ised, and  his  face  got  at  least  two  inches 
longer.  Larry  now  had  the  laugh  against 
him,  and  the  company  heartily  joined  in  it. 

"  Come,  Paddy,"  said  Larry,  "  go  an  I— 
ha, ha,  ha!" 

Paddy  fished  for  half  a  minute  through 
the  glove ;  and,  after  what  was  apparently 
a  hard  chase,  brought  up  another  guinea, 
which  he  laia  down. 

"  Come,  Phelim!"  said  he,  andl^is  ey^ 
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brightened  again  with  a  hope  that  Phelitn 
would  fail. 

"  Good- agin  !"  said  PlieUm,  thundering 
down  another,  which  was  instantly  sub- 
lected  to  a  similar  scrutiny. 

"You'll  find  it  good,"  gaid  Larry.  "I 
wish  we  had  a  sackful  o'  them.  \jiO  an' 
Paddy.    Go  an,  man,  who's  afeard  ?" 

"  Sowl,  I'm  done,"  said  Donovan,  throw- 
ing down  the  purse  with  a  hearty  laugh— 
"  give  me  your  hand,  Larry.  Be  the  goold 
afore  us,  I  thought  to  do  you.  Sure  these 
two  guineas  is  for  my  riut,  au' we  musn't 
let  them  come  atween  us  at  all." 

"  Now,"  said  Larry,  "  to  let  you  see  that 
my  Bon's  not  widout  somcthiug  to  begin  in 
the  world  wid — Phelim,  shill  out  the  rest 
o'  the  yallow  boys." 

"Faix,  you  ought  to  drink  the  ould 
woman's  health  for  this,"  said  Phelim. 
"  Poor  ould  crathur,  many  a  long  day  she 
was  savin'  up  these  for  me.  It's  my  mother 
I'mspeakin'  about." 

"  An'  we  will,  too,"  said  the  father  ; 
"  here's  SlieeHaWs  health,  neighbors ! 
The  best  poor  man's  wife  that  ever 
threwn  a  gown  over  her  ehouldhers." 

This  was  drank  with  all  the  honors,  and 
the  negotiation  proceeded. 

"Now,"  said  Appleton,  "what's  to  be 
done  ?  Paddy,  soy  what  you'll  do  for  the 
girl." 

"  Money's  all  talk,"  said  Donovan ;  "  I'll 
give  the  girl  the  two-year  ould  heifer — an' 
tiiat's  worth  double  what  his  father  has 
promised  Phelim ;  I'll  give  her  a  stoae  o' 
flax,  a  dacent  suit  o'  clo'es,  my  blessin' — 
an'  there's  her  fortune." 

"  Has  she  neither  bed  nor  beddin'  ?"  in- 
quired Larry. 

"Why,  don't  you  say  that  Phelim's  to 
have  his  own  bed?"  observed  Donovan. 
"  Sure  one  bed  'ill  be  plenty  for  them." 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  about  fortune," 
:  said  Phelim,  for  the  first  time  taking  a 
part  in  the  bargain — "  go  long  as  I  have 
got  the  darlm' herself.  But  I  think  there 
Old  be  no  harm  in  havin'  a  spare  pair  o' 
blankets— an'  for  that  matther,  a  bedstead, 
too— in  case  a  friend  came  to  see  a  body." 

"  I  don't  much  mind  givln'  you  a  brother 
to  the  bedstead  you  have,  Phelim,"  replied 
Donovan,  winking  at  the  company,  for  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  cf  Phe- 
lim's bedsteqid. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,"  said 
Larry,  "  otherwise  I'll  not  stand  it.    Give 


the  colleen  a  chaff  bed,  blankets  an'  all 
other  parts  complate,  alon^  wid  that  slip  of 
a  pig.  If  you  don't  do  this,  Paddy  Dono- 
Tan,  we'll  drink  the  whisky  an'  part 
friends— but  it's  no  match." 

"  I'll  never  do  it,  Larry.  The  bed  an' 
beddin'  I'll  give;  but  the  pig  I'll  by  no 
manntr  o'  manes  part  wid." 


"  Put  round  the  bottle,"  said  Phelim 
"  we're  gettin'  dhry  »dn— sayin'  nothin'  jg 
dhroothy  work.  Ould  man,  will  you  not 
bother  us  about  fortune  ?" 

"  Come,  Paddy  Donovan,"  said  Devlin, 
"  dang  it,  let  out  a  little,  considher  he  hu 
ten  guineas ;  an'  I  have  it  as  my  downright 
maxim  an'  opinion,  that  he's  fairly  entitled 
to  the  pig." 

"  You're  welcome  to  your  opinion,  An- 
tony, an'  I'm  welcome  not  to  care  a  rotten 
sthraw  about  it.  My  daughter's  wife 
enough  for  him,  widout  a  gown  to  her 
back,  if  he  had  his  ten  guineas  doubled." 

"  An'  my  son,"  said  Larry,  "  is  husbftnd 
enough  for  a  better  girl  nor  ever  called 
you  father — not  makin'  little,  at  the  same 
time,  of  either  you  or  her." 

"  Paddv,"  said  Burn,  "  there's  no  use  in 
spakin'  that  way.  I  agree  wid  Antony, 
that  you  OMghtto  throw  in  the  '  slip.' " 

"  Is  it  what  I  have  my  next  gale  o'  rmt 
wid  ?  No,  no  !  If  he  won't  marry  her 
widout  it,  fhe'U  get  as  good  that  will." 

'•  Saize  the  '  slip,'  "  said  Phelim,  "  the 
darlin'  herself  here  is  all  I  want." 

"  But  I'm  not  so,"  said  Lany,  "  the 
'  slip  '  must  go  in,  or  it's  a  brake  off.  Phe- 
lim can  get  girls  that  has  money  enough  to 
buy  us  all  out  o'  root.  Did  you  hear  thai, 
'Paddy  Donovan  ?" 

"  I  hear  it,"  said  Paddy,  "  but  I'll  b'lieve 
as  much  of  it  as  I  like." 

Phelim  apprehended  that  as  his  father 
got  warm  with  liquor,  he  might,  in  vindi- 
cating the  truth  of  the  assertion,  divulge 
the  affair  of  the  old  housekeeper. 

"  Ould  man,"  said  he,  "  have  ainsc,  an* 

fass  that  over,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
helim." 

"I'd  not  be  brow-bate  into  anythinfi," 
observed  Donovan. 

"Sowl,  you  would  not,"  said  Phelim; 
"  for  my  part,  Paddy,  I'm  ready  to  marry 
your  daughter  (a  squeeze  to  Peggy)  widout 
a  ha'p'orth  at  all,  barrin' herself.  It's  the 
girl  I  want,  an'  not  the  slip." 

"TWn,  be  the  book,  you'll  get  both, 
Phelim,  for  your  dacancy,"  said  Donovan ; 
"  but,  you  see  I  wouldn't  be  bullied  into 
putlin'  one  foot  past  the  other,  for  the  best 
man  that  ever  stepped  on  black  leather." 

"  Whisht  I"  said  Appleton,  "  that's  the  go  r 
Success,  ould  heart!  Give  us  your  hand, 
Paddy, — here's  your  good  health,  an'  may 
you  never  button  an  empty  pocket  I" 

"  Is  all  settled  ?"  hiquired  Molly. 

"All,  but  about  the  weddin'  an'  the 
calls,"  replied  her  husband.  "  How  are  we 
to  do  about  that,  Larry?" 

"  Why,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  to  save 
time,"  he  replied,  "  let  them  be  called  on 
Sunday  next,  the  two  bJundays  afther,  an* 
thin  marrid,  wid  a  blessin'." 

"I  agree  wid  that  entirely,"  observed 
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Molly;  "  an'  now  Phelim,  clear  awaj',  you 
an'  P«ggy.  off  o'  thatchist,  till  we  have  our 
bit  o'  supper  in  comfort." 

"Phelim,  said  Larry,  "when  the  sup- 
per's done,  you  must  slip  over  to  Ro?he's 
for  a  couple  o'  bottles  more  o'  whisky. 
We'll  make  a  night  of  it." 

"  There's  two  bottles  in  the  house,"  said 
Donovan;  "an',  be  the  saikerment,  the 
first  man  that  talks  of  bringin'  in  more,  till 
these  is  dhruuk,  isocdacent." 

This  was  decisive.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
chest  was  turned  into  a  table,  the  supper 
laid,  and  the  attack  commenced.  All  was 
pleasure,  fun,  and  friendship.  The  reader 
may  be  assured  that  Phelim,  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, had  not  misspent  the  time  with 
Peggy.  Their  conversation,  however,  was 
in  a  tone  too  low  to  be  heard  by  those  who 
were  themselves  talking  loudly. 

One  thinsr,  however,  Phelim  understood 
from  his  friend  Sam  Appleton,  which  was, 
diat  some  clue  had  been  discovered  to  an 
outrage  in  which  he  (Appleton)  had  been 
concerned.  Above  all  other  subjects,  that 
was  oue  on  which  Phelim  was  but  a  poor 
comforter.  He  hunself  found  circumspec- 
tion necessary  ;  and  he  told  Appleton,  that 
if  ever  danger  approached  him,  he  had  re- 
solved either  to  enlist,  or  go  to  America,  if 
he  could  command  the  money. 

"  You  ought  to  do  that  immediately," 
added  Phelim. 

"  Where's  the  money  ?"  replied  the  other. 

"  I  donMi  know,"  said  Phelim ;  "  but  if  I 
was  bent  on  goin',  the  want  of  money 
wouldn't  stop  me,  as  long  as  it  could  be 
found  in  the  counthry.  VVe  had  to  do  as 
bad  for  others,  an'  it  can't  be  a  greater  sin 
to  do  that  much  for  ourselves." 

"  I'll  think  of  it,"  said  Appleton.  "  At 
any  rate,  it's  in  ff^r  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound, 
wid  me." 

When  supper  was  over,  they  re- 
sumed their  drinking,  sang  songs,  and 
told  anecdotes  with  great  glee  and  hilarity. 
Phelim  and  Peggy  datced  jigs  and  reels, 
whilst  Appleton  sang  for  them,  and  the 
bottle  also  did  its  duty. 

On  separating  about  two  o'clock,  there 
was  not  a  sober  man  among  them  but  Ap- 

Eleton.  He  declined  drinlcin^;,  aud  was 
acked  in  his  abstemiousness  by  Phelim, 
who  knew  that  sobriety  on  the  part  of  Sam 
would  leave  himself  more  liquor.  Phelim, 
therefore,  drank  for  them  both,  and  that 
to  such  excess,  that  Larry,  by  Appleton's 
advice,  left  him  at  his  father's,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inability  to  proceed  home- 
wards. It  was  not,  however,  without  sci- 
ous  trouble  that  Appleton  could  get  Phel- 
im and  the  father  separated ;  and  when  he 
did,  Larry's  grief  was  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
By  much  entreaty,  joined  to  some  vigor- 
ous shoves  towards  the  door,  he  was  pre- 


vailed upon  to  depart  without  him;  but 
the  old  man  compensated  for  the  son's 
absence,  by  indulging  in  the  most  vocifer- 
ous sorrow  as  ho  went  along,  about "  his 
Phelim."  Wlien  he  reached  home,  his 
grief  burst  out  afresh;  he  slapped  the 
palms  of  his  hands  together,  and  indulged 
m  a  continuous  howl,  that  one  on  hearing 
it  would  imagine  to  be  the  very  echo  of 
misery.  When  he  had  fatigued  himself^ 
he  fell  asleep  on  the  bed,  without  having 
undressed,  where  he  lay  until  near  nine 
o'clock  the  next  mominsr.  Havinur  got  up 
and  breakfasted,  he  related  to  his  wife,  with 
an  aching  head,  the  result  of  the  last  night's 
proceedings.  Everything,  he  assured  her, 
was  settled ;  Phelim  and  Peggy  were  to  be 
called  the  following  Sunday,  as  Phelim,  he 
supposed,  had  already  iuforced  her. 

"Where's  Phelim?"  said  the  wife; 
"  an'  why  didn't  he  come  home  wid  you 
last  night?" 

"  Where  is  Phelim  ?  Why,  Sheelah,  wo- 
man, sure  he  did  come  home  wid  me  last 
night." 

"  Chrush  orrin,  Larry,  no  I  What  could 
happen  him  ?  Why,  man,  I  thought  you 
knew  where  he  was;  an'  in  regard  of  his 
bein'  abroad  so  often  at  niglit,  myself 
didn't  think  it  sthrange." 

Plielim's  absence  astounded  them  1)oth, 
particularly  the  father,  who  had  altogether 
forgotten  everything  that  had  happened  on 
the  preceding  night,  after  the  period  of  his 
intoxication.-  He  proposed  to  go  back  to 
Donovan's,  to  inquire  for  hiiu,  and  wss 
about  to  proceed  tiiere  when  Phelim  made 
his  appearance,  dressed  in  his  own  tender 
apparel  only.  His  face  was  three  inches 
longer  than  usual,  and  the  droop  in  his  eye 
remarkably  conspicuous. 

"  No  fear  of  him,"  said  the  father,  "here's 
himselt.  Arrah,  Phelim,  what  beojime  of 
you  last  night?    Where  wor  you  ?" 

Phelim  sat  down  very  deliberntely  and 
calmly,  looked  dismally  at  his  mother,  and 
then  more  dismally  at  his  father." 

"  I  suppose  you're  sick  too,  Pbeliin,"  said 
the  father.  "  Jf^  head's  goin'  round  like  a 
top." 

"  Ate  your  breakfast,"  said  his  mother  i 
it's  tlie  best  thing  for  you." 

"  Where  wor  you  last  night,  Phelim  ?" 
inquired  the  father. 

"  What  are  you  sayin',  ould  man  ?" 

"  Wlio  wor  you  wid  last  night  ?" 

"  Do,  Phelim,"  said  the  mother,  "  tell  us. 
aroon.  I  hope  it  wasu't  out  you  wor.  Tell 
us,  avourneeu?" 

*'  Ould  woman,  what  are  you  talkin' 
about?' 

Phelini.  whistled  "  ulican  dhu  oh,"  or  the 
'*  song  of  sorrow."  At  length  he  bounced 
to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  rapid 
voice : — 
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"  Ma  ehuirp  an  diouol !  ould  couple,  but 
I'm  robbed  of  my  ten  guineas  by  Bam  Ap- 
pleton!" 

"Robbed by  Sam  AppletonI  Heavens 
above !"  exclaimed  the  father. 

"Robbed  by  Sam  AppletonI  Grama- 
cAree,  PhelimI  no,  you  aren't!"  exclaimed 
the  mother 

"  Gra  m»ehree  youraelf,  but  I  say  I  am," 
replied  Phellm;  "robbed  clane  of  e\ery 
penny  of  it !" 

Phelim  then  sat  down  to  breakfast — for 
he  was  one  of  those  happy  mortals,  whose 
appetite  is  rather  sharpened  bv  affliction— 
and  immediately  related  to  his  father  and 
mother  the  necessity  which  Appleton's 
connection  had  imposed  on  him  of  leaving 
the  country ;  adding  that  while  he  was  in 
astaie  of  intoxication,  he  had  been  stripped 
of  Appleton's  clothes;  that  hie  own  were 
left  beside  him ;  that  when  he  awoke  the 
next  mommg,  he  found  his  borrowed  suit 
gone ;  that  on  searching  for  his  own,  ho 
found  to  his  misery,  that  the  ten  guineas 
had  disappeared  along  with  Appleton 
who,  he  understood  from  his  father,  "  ha<l 
left  the  neighborhood  for  a  while,  till  the 
throuble  be  was  in  'ud  pass  over." 

"  But  I  know  where  he's  gone,"  said 
Phelim,  "  and  may  the  divil's  Tuck  go  wid 
him,  and  God's  curse  on  the  day  I  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  bell-fire  Rib- 
bon business !  'Twas  he  first  brought  me 
into  it,  the  villain ;  an'  now  I'd  give  the 
townland  we're  in  to  be  fairly  out  of  it." 

"JEfonm  an  dioul!"  exclaimed  the  fa- 
ther, "  is  the  ten  gulheas  gone  ?  The  curse 
of  hell  upon  him  for  a  black  desaver ! 
Where's  the  villain,  Phelim?" 

"He's  gone  to  America,"  replied  the 
son,  "the  divil  tare  the  toni:ue out  o'  my- 
self, too !  1  should  be  puttm'  him  up  to 
CO  there,  an'  to  get  money  if  It  was  to  be 
had.    The  villain  bit  me,  fairly." 

"Well,  but  how  are  we  to  manaj?e?" 
inquired  Lariy.    "  What's  to  be  done  f" 

"Why,'*  said  the  other,  "bear  it  an'  say 
nothin'.  Even  if  he  was  in  his  father's 
house,  the  double-faced  villian  has  me  so 
much  in  bis  power,  that  I  could'nt  say  a 
word  about  it.  My  curse  on  the  Ribbon 
business,  I  say,  from  my  heart  out  1" 

This  day  was  a  miserable  one  to  Phelim 
and  the  father.  The  loss  of  the  ten  guineas, 
and  the  feverish  sickness  produced  from 
llieir  debauch,  rendered  their  situation 
not  enviable.  Some  other  small  matters, 
too,  in  which  Phelim  was  especially  con- 
cerned, independent  of  the  situation  in 
trliich  he  found  himself  respecting  the 
tluree  calls  on  the  foliowing  day,  which 
was  Buhdav,  added  great  weight  to  his 
anxiety.  He  knew  not  how  to  manage, 
eBpecially  upon  the  subject  of  his  hiibil- 
iments,  which  certainly  were  in  a  very 


dilapidated  state.  An  Irishman,  bow- 
ever,  never  despairs.  If  he  has  not 
apparel  of  his  own  sufficiently  decent  to 
wear  on  his  wedding  dav,  he  borrows  from 
a  friend.  Phelim  and  his  father  remem- 
bered that  there  were  several  neighbor! 
in  the  village  who  would  oblige  him  witti 
a  suit  for  the  weddhig ;  and  as  to  the  other 
necessary  expenses,  they  did  what  their 
countrymen  are  famous  for— they  truste(i 
to  chance. 

"We'll  work  ourselves  out  of  it  some 
way,"  said  Larry.  "  Surei  if  all  fails  us  we 
can  sell  the  goats  for  the  weddin'  expenses. 
It's  one  comfort  that  Paddy  Donovan 
must  find  the  dinner ;  «md  all  we  have  to 
get  is  the  whiskey,  the  mairiage  money 
an'  some  other  thnfles." 

"They  say,"  observed  Phelim,  "that 
people  have  more  luck  when  they're  mar- 
ried than  whin  they're  single.  I'll  have  a 
bout  at  the  marriage,  so  I  will ;  for  worse 
luck  I  can't  have.  It  I  had  half  a  dozen 
wives,  than  I  always  met  wid." 

"I'll  no  down,"  observed  Larry,  "to 
Paddy  Donovan's  and  send  him  to  the 
priest's  to  give  in  your  names  to  be  called 
to-morrow.  Faith ,  it's  well  that  you  won't 
have  to  appear,  or  I  dunna  how  you'd  jjet 
over  it." 

"  No,"  said  Phelim,  "  that  bill  won't  pass. 
You  must  go  to  the  pnest  yourself,  and 
see  the  curate:  if  you  go  neai  Father  0'- 
Hara  it  would  knock  a  ipl&n  onthejjhead 
that  I've  Invinted.  I'm  in  the  notion  that 
I'll  make  the  ould  woman  bleed  agin.  I'll 
squeeze  as  much  out  of  her  as  '11  bring  me 
to  America,  for  I'm  not  overly  safe  here ; 
or,  if  all  fails,  I'll  marry  her,  an'  run  away 
wid  the  money.  It  'ud  bring  us  all 
across." 

Larry's  interview  with  the  curate  was 
but  a  short  one.  He  waited  on  Donovan, 
however,  before  he  went,  and  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  arrangement, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  marriage  as 
certain.  As  for  Phelim,  the  idea  of  being 
called  to  thnte  females  at  the  same  time, 
was  one  that  tickled  his  vanity  very  much. 
Vanity,  where  the  sex  was  concerned,  had 
always  been  his  predominant  feeling.  He 
was  not  finally  determined  on  marriage 
with  any  of  them ;  but  he  knew  that  should 
he  even  escape  the  three,  the  eclat  resulting 
from  so  celebrated  a  transaction  would 
recommend  him  to  the  sex  for  the  remain- 
der of  h!s  life.  Impressed  with  this  view 
of  the  matter,  he  sauntered  about  as  usual ; 
saw  Foodie  Flattery's  daughter,  and  unde^ 
stood  that  her  uncle  had  gone  to  the 
priest,  to  have  his  niece  and  the  worthy 
Phelim  called  the  next  day.  But  besides 
this  hypothesis  Phelim  had  another,  which, 
after  all,  was  the  real  one.    He  hoped  that 
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the  three  applications  would  prevent  the 
priest  from  calling  him  at  all. 

The  priest,  who  possessed  much  sarcastic 
humor,  on  finding  the  name  of  Phelim 
come  in  as  a  candidate  for  marriage  hon- 
ors with  three  different  women,  felt  consid- 
erably puzzled  to  know  what  he  could  be 
at.  That  Phelim  might  hoax  one  or  two 
of  them  waH  very  probable,  but  that  he 
should  have  the  effrontery  to  make  Jam  the 
instrument  of  such  an  affair,  he  thought  a 
little  too  bad. 

*♦  Now,"  said  he  to  his  curate,  as  they 
talked  the  matter  over  that  night,  "it  is 
quite  evident  that  this  scape-grace  reckons 
upon  our  refusal  to  call  him  with  any  of 
those  families  to-morrow.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  not  one  of  the  three  to  whom  he 
has  pledged  himself  is  aware  that  he  is 
under   similar    obligations    to  the   other 

tWrt." 

"  How  do  you  intend  to  act,  sir,  inquired 
the  cnratP. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  O'Hara,  "certainly  to 
call  him  to  each:  it  will  give  the  business 
a  turn  for  which  he  is  nut  prepared.  He 
will  St  md  exposed,  moreover,  and  .that  will 
be  some  punishment  to  him." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  the  punishment," 
replied  the  curate.  "  If  ever  a  human  be- 
ing was  free  from  shame,  Phelim  U.  The 
fellow  will  consider  it  a  joke." 

•«  Very  possible,"  observe*!  his  superior ; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  puoish  this  old  woman. 
It  may  prevent  her  from  uniting  herself 
with  a  fellow  who  certainly  would,  on  be- 
coming master  of,  her  money,  immediately 
abandon  her — perhaps  proceed  to  Amer- 
ica." 

"  It  will  also  put  the  females  of  the  par- 
ish on  their  guard  against  him,"  said  the 
innocent  curate,  who  knew  not  that  it 
would  raise  him  highly  in  their  estimation. 

"  We  will  have  a  scene,  at  all  events," 
said  Mr.  O'Hara ;  "  for  I  am  resolved  to 
exprso  him.  No  blame  can  be  attached  to 
tl^C/se  whom  he  has  duped,  excepting  only 
the  old  woman,  whose  case  will  certainly 
excite  a  great  deal  of  mirth.  That  matteis 
not,  however ;  she  has  earned  the  ridicule, 
and  let  her  bear  it." 

It  was  not  until  Sunday  morning  that 
the  three  calls  occurred  to  Phelim  in  a  new 
light  He  forgot  that  the  friends  of  the 
offended  parties  might  visit  upon  his  proper 
carcase  the  contumely  he  offered  to  them. 
This,  however,  did  not  eive  him  much 
Mixlety,  for  Phelim  was  nb  -er  more  in  his 
element  than  when  entering  upon  a  row. 

The  Sunday  in  question  was  fine,  and 
the  congregation  unusually  large:  onfc 
would  think  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
paoish  of  Teernarogarah  had  been  assem- 
bled.   Most  ofthem  certainly  were. 

The  priest,  after  having  gone  through  the 


usual  ceremonies  of  the  Sabbath  worship, 
excepting  those  with  which  he  concludes 
the  mass,  turned  round  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  thus  addressed  them :— ' 

"  I  would  not,"  said  he, "  upon  any  other 
occasion  of  this  kind,  thlak  it  necessary  to 
address  you  at  all ;  but  this  is  one  perfectly 
unique,  and  in  some  degree  patriaichal, 
because,  my  friends,  we  are  informed  that 
it  was  allowed  in  the  times  of  Abraham 
and  his  successors,  to  keep  more  than  one 
wife.  This  custom  is  about  being  revived 
by  a  modem,  who  wants,  in  rather  a  bare- 
faced manner,  to  palm  himself  upon  us  as 
a  patriarch.  And  who  do  you  think,  my 
friends,  this  Irish  patriarch  ist  Why,  no 
other  than  bouncing  Phelim  O'Toole  1" 

This  was  received  precisely  as  the  priest 
anticipated  :  loud  were  the  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter from  all  parts  of  the  congregation. 

"  Divil  a  fearof  Phelim,"  they  exclaimed. 
"  He  wouldn't  be  himself  or  he'd  kick  up  a 
dust  some  way." 

"Blessed  Phelim  1  Just  like  him!  Faith, 
he  couldn't  bo  marrid  in  the  common 
coorae  I" 

"  Arrah,  whisht  till  we  hear  the  name  o' 
the  happy  crathur  that's  to  be  blisthered 
"zith  Phelim !  The  darlin'a  in  luck,  who- 
ever she  is,  an'  has  gained  a  blessed  prize 
in  the  *  Bouncer.'  " 

"This  bouncing  patriarch,"  continued 
the  priest,  "  has  made  his  selection  with 
great  judgment  and  discrimination.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  pitched  upon  a  hoary 
damsel  of  long  standing  in  the  woild ;— one 
blessed  with  age  and  experience.  She  is 
qualified  to  keep  PheHm's  house  well,  aa 
soon  as  it  shall  be  built ;  but  whuiiier  she 
will  be  able  to  keep  Phelim  himself,  is  an 
other  consideration.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Phelim,  Ltr  imitation  of  his  great  proto- 
types, may  prefer  living  in  a  tent.  But 
whctner  she  keeps  Phelim  or  the  house,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  Phelim  will  keep  her 
money.  Phelim  selected  this  aged  woman, 
we  presume,  for  her  judgment ;  for  surely 
she  who  has  given  such  convincing  proof 
of  discretion,  must  make  a  useful  partner 
to  one  who,  like  Phelim,  has  that  virtue 
yet  to  le»rn.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,, 
but  in  a  short  time  he  will  be  as  discreet  as 
his  teacher." 

"  Blood  alive  1  Isn't  that  fine  language  V* 

"  Ton  may  say  that  I  Begad,  it's  himself 
can  discoorse  t  What's  the  Protestants  to 
that?" 

"  The  next  upon  the  list  is  one  who, 
though  a  poor  man's  daughter,  will  cer- 
tainly bring  property  to  Phelim.  There  is 
also  an  aptness  in  this  select  ion  which  does 
credit  to  the '  Patriarch.'  Phelim  n  agreat 
dancer,  an  accomplishment  with  which  we 
do  not  read  that  the  patriarch  themselveG 
were  possessed ;  although  we  certainly  do 
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read  tliat  a  ligbt  heel  was  of  little  Eervice 
to  Jawb.  Well,  Plielim  carries  a  light 
heel,  and  tin*  8C'oond  female  of  liis  choice 
on  this  list  carries  a  '  light  finger ;'  it  is, 
therefore,  but  natural  to  suppose  that,  if 
ever  they  are  driven  to  extremities,  they 
will  make  liglit  of  many  things  which  other 
people  would  corsider  as  of  weighty  mo- 
ment. Whether  Phelim  and  she  may  long 
remain  stationary  in  this  countrv,  is  a 
problem  more  likely  to  be  solved  at  the 
county  assizes  than  here.  Ills  not  improb- 
able that  bis  Majesty  may  reconimi'ud  the 
'  Patriarch'  and  one  of  his  wives  to  try  the 
benefl*  of  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales, 
he  himself  gmciously  vouchsafing  to  bear 
their  expenses." 

"Divil  a  lie  in  that,  any  how!  If  ever 
any  one  erassed  the  wather,  Phelim  will. 
Can't  his  Reverence  be  funny  whin  he 
plases?" 

"Many  a  time  it  was  prophecized  for 
him  ;  an'  his  Reverence  knows  best." 

"  Begad.  Plielini's  gettln  over  the  coals. 
But  sure  it's  all  the  way  the  father  au'  mo- 
ther reared  him." 

*'  Tunder-an'-turt,  is  he  goin'  to  be  cal  ed 
to  a  pair  o'  them  ?" 

*'  Faix,  so  it  seems." 

"Oil,  the  divil'H  clip  1  Is  he  mad  I  But 
let  us  hear  it  out." 

"  The  third  damsel  is  by  no  means  so  well 
adapted  for  Phelim  as  either  of  the  other 
two.  What  she  could  liave  seen  in  him  is 
another  problem  mucli  more  difficult  than 
the  one  I  have  mentioned.  I  would  ad- 
vise her  to  consider  tfte  subject,  and  let 
Phelim  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
attention  she  may  bestow  npon  it.  If  she 
finds  the '  Patriarch'  possessed  of  any  one 
virtue,  except  necessity,  I  will  admit  that 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  she  will  soon  dis- 
cover the  longitude,  and  that  has  puzzled 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  world.  If 
she  marries  this  '  Patriarch'  I  think  the 
angels  who  may  visit  him  will  crime  in  the 
shape  of  policemen ;  and  that  Phelim,  so 
long  as  he  can  afford  a  cudgel,  will  give 
them  anything  but  a  patriarchal  reception, 
is  another  thing  of  which  we  may  rest 
pretty  certain. 

"  I  now  pnhlisli  the  banns  of  matrimony 
between  Ptielim  O'Toole  of  Teei-naroirarah, 
and  Bridget  Doran  of  Dernasnobe.  If  any 
person  knows  of  any  impediment  why 
these  two  should  not  bo  joined  in  wedlock, 
they  are  bound  to  declare  it. 

"This  Bridget  Doran,  my  friends,  is  no 
other  than  ray  old  housekeeper;  but 
when,  where,  or  how,  Fbellm  could  have 
Won  upon  her  juvenile  affections  is  (me  of 
those  mysteries  which  is  never  to  be  ex- 
plained.'! dare  say,  the  match  was  brought 
alKrat  by  despair  on  her  .side,  and  necessity 
on  his.    She'  despaired  of  getting  a  hus- 


band, and  he  had  a  necessity  for  the  money. 
In  point  of  ago  I  admit  she  would  make  a 
very  fit  wife  for  any  *  Patriarch.'  " 

Language  could  not  describe  the  effect 
which  this  disclosure  produced  upon  the 
congregation.  The  fancy  of  every  one 
present  was  tickled  at  the  idea  of  a  union 
between  Phelim  and  the  old  woman.  It 
was  followed  by  roars  of  laughter,  which 
lasted  several  minutes. 

"  Oh,  thin,  the  curse  o'  the  crows  upon 
him,  was  he  only  able  to  bntllier  up  the 
ould  woman!  01»,  Qhedhiven!  that  floj»s 
Whv  it's  a  wondher  he  didn't  stale  the 
ould  slip,  an'  make  a  run-aw:iy  match  of  it 
—ha,  ha,  ha !  Musha,  bad  scran  to  her, 
but.  she  had  young  notions  of  her  own ! 
A  p'irtv  bird  she  picked  up  in  Phelim  I — 
ha,  ha, 'ha!" 

"  I  also  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony 
between  Phelim  O'Toole  of  Teeniarogarah 
andtSally  Flattery  of  the  same  place.  If 
any  of  you  knows  of  any  impediment  wliy 
they  should  not  lie  Iwnnd  iu  wedlock,  you 
are  bound  to  declare  it." 

The  mirth  ro«e  agiiin,  loud  and  general. 
Poodle  Flattery,  whose  character  was  so 
well  known,  appeared  so  proper  a  father- 
in-law  for  Phelim,  that  his  selection  in  this 
instance  delighteu  them  highly. 

"Betther  an'  betther,  Phelim!  More 
power  to  you !  You'rc!  fixed  at  last' 
Foodie  Flattery's  daughter — a  known  thief  1 
Well,  what  harm?  Phelim  himself  has 
pitch  on  his  fingers— or  had,  any  how, 
when  he  was  growin'  up — for  many  a 
thing  stuck  to  them.  Oh,  bedad,*iiotv  we 
know  what  his  Reverence  was  at  when  he 
talked  about  the  'Sizes,  bid  luck  to  I'leml 
Betune  her  an'  the  (juld  woman  Phelim 
'ud  be  in  Paradise !  Foodie  Flattery's 
daughter  1  Begad ,  she'll '  bring  him  pro- 
perty' sore  enough,  as  his  Reverence 
says." 

"  I  also  publish  the  bauus  of  matrimony 
between  Phelim  O'Toole — whom  we  must 
in  future  call  the  '  Patriarch' — of  Teerna- 
rogarah,  and  Peggy  Donovan  of  the  same 
place.  If  any  of  you  knows  any  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  this  marriage,  you 
are  bound  to  declare  it." 

"  Bravo  I  Plielim  acushla.  'Tis  you 
that's  the  blessed  youth.  Tundher-an'- 
whisky,  did  any  body  ever  here  of  sich  de* 
sate  ?  To  do  three  o'  them.  Be  sure  the 
Bouncer  has  some  schame  iu  this.  Well, 
one  would  suppose  Paddy  Donovan  an' 
his  daughther  had  more  sinse  nor  to  think 
of  sbsh  a  runnagate  as  Bounciii'  Phelim." 

"  No,  but  the  Pathriark !  Sure  his  Rev- 
erence sez  that  we  mustu'  caII  him  aqy* 
thing  again  but  the  Pathriark!  Oh, be 
gorra,  that's  the  name !— -ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

When  the  mirth  of  the  congregation  had 
subsided,  and  their  comments  ended,  the 
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priest  ooncluded  in  the  following  words : — 
"  Now,  my  friends,  here  is  such  a  piece 
of  profligacy  as  I  have  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  pastoral  dtities,  witnessed. 
It  is  tiie  act  of  Phelim  O'Toole,  be  it 
known,  who  did  not  scruple  to  engage  him- 
self for  marriage  to  three  females — that  is, 
two  cirls  and  an  old  woman — and  who,  in 
addition,  liad  the  effrontery  to  send  me 
his  name  and  theirs,  to  be  given  out  all  on 
the  same  Sunday ;  thus  making  me  an  in- 
strument in  his  hands  to  hoax  tbose  who 
trusted  in  bis  word.  That  lie  can  marry 
but  one  of  tlicm  is  quite  clear ;  but  that  be 
would  not  scruple  to  marry  the  three,  and 
three  more  to  complete  the  half  dozen,  is  a 
fact  which  no  one  wlio  knows  him  will 
doubt.  F.T  my  part,  I  know  ni)t  how  this 
busmess  may  terminate.  Of  a  iruth  ho  has 
contrived  lo  leave  the  claims  of  the  three 
females  in  a  state  of  excellent  confusicm. 
Whether  it  rHiso  or  lessen  him  m  their 
opinion  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  I 
am  sorry  for  Donovan's  daughter,  for  I 
know  noi  what  ere ater  calamity  could  he- 
fall  any  honest  family  than  a  matrimonial 
union  with  Phelim  O'Toole.  I  trust  that 
this  day's  proceedings  will  operate  as  a 
caution  to  the  females  of  the  parish  against 
such  an  uoserupulous  reprobate.  It  is  for 
this  purpose  only  that  I  publish  the  names 
git^en  into  me.  His  character  was  pretty 
well  known  before ;  it  is  now  established  ; 
and  haviiiu;  establ'shed  it,  I  dismiss  the 
subject  altogether." 

Phelim's  fam«  was  now  nearly  at  its 
height.  Never  before  had  such  a  case 
been  known;  yet  the  people  somehow 
%'^Te  not  8o  much  asioiiimied  n»  might  be 
supposed.  On  the  contrary,  had  Phelim's 
courtship  goae  off  like  that  of  another 
man,  they  would  have  felt  moie  surprised. 
We  need  soared v  say  that  the  "giving 
out"  or  "  calling"  of  Phelim  and  the  three 
damsels  was  s|)read  over  the  whole  parish 
before  the  close  of  that  Sunday.  Evenr 
one  had  it — man,  wom  .n,  and  child.  It 
was  told,  repeated,  and  improved  as  it  went 
along.  New  circumstances  wer«  added, 
fresh  points  m.ide  out.  and  other  dramatis 
peraonoB  brought  in — all  with  great  felicity, 
and  quit^  suitable  to  Phelim's  character. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  the  amusement 
of  t^e  parish ion<Ta  in  general,  was  the  in- 
dtjrnation  felt  by  the  three  damsels  and 
tkeir  friends.  The  old  housekeeiKjr  wcs 
perfectly  furious  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  priest  gave  some  dark  hints  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  for  a  straight  waistcoat. 
Her  fellow-servants  took  the  liberty  of 
breaking  some  strong  jests  upon  her,  in 
return  for  which  sho  took  the  liberty  of 
breaking  two  strong  churn-staves  upon 
Uiem.  Being  a  lemarkably  stout  woman 
for  her  years,  she  put  forth  her  strength,  to 


such  purpose  that  few  of  them  went  to 
bed  without  sore  bones.  The  priest  was 
seriously  annoyed  at  it,  for  he  found  that 
his  house  was  a  scene  of  battle  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Sally  Flattery's  uncle,  in  the  ab- 
senca  of  her  father,  indignantly  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  niece.  He  and  Dbnovan 
each  went  among  their  friends  to  excite  in 
them  a  proper  resentment,  and  to  form  a 
faction  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  Phe- 
lim. Their  chagrin  was  bitter  on  ilndins 
that  their  most  wrathful  representations  of 
the  insult  sustained  by  their  families,  were 
received  with  no  other  spirit  than  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  mirth.  In  vain  did 
they  rage,  and  fume,  and  swear;  they 
could  get  no  one  to  take  a  serious  view  of 
it.  Phelim  O'Toole  was  the  author  of  all, 
and  from  him  It  was  precisely  what  they 
had  expected. 

Phelim  himself,  and  the  father,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  occurrence  after  mass,  were  as 
merry  as  any  other  two  in  the  parish.  At 
first  the  father  was  disposed  lo  lose  his 
temper;  but  on  Phelim  telling  bim  ho 
would  bear  no  '*  gosther"  on  the  subject,  be 
thought  proper  to  take  it  in  good  humor. 
About  this  time  they  bad  not  more  than  a 
week's  provision  in  the  house,  and  only 
three  shillings  of  capital.  The  joke  of  the 
three  calls  was  too  good  a  one  to  jias-H  off  as 
an  ordinary  affair ;  they  had  three  shillings, 
and  8lthoui;h  it  was  t'heir  last,  neither  ot 
them  could  permit  the  matter  to  escape  as 
a  dry  joke.  They  accordingly  repaired  to 
the  little  public  hous^J  of  the  village,  where 
they  laughed  at  the  world,  got  drunk, 
hugged  each  other,  despised  all  mankind, 
and  staggered  home,  ragged  and  merry, 
poor  and  hearty,  their  arras  about  each 
other's  necks,  perfect  models  of  filial  duty, 
and  paternal  affection. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  history  of 
Phelim's  abrupt  engagement  with  the 
housekeeper,  was  conveyed  by  Fool  Art,  to 
Sally  Flattery.  Her  'thievish  character 
rendered  marriage  as  hopeless  to  her,  as 
length  of  days  did  to  Bridget  Doran.  No 
one  knew  the  plan  she  had  laid  for  Phelim , 
but  this  fool ;  and  in  order  to  secure  his 
silence,  she  bad  promised  him  a  shirt  on 
the  .Jlonday  after  the  first  call.  Now,  Art. 
as  was  evident  by  his  endless  habit  oi 
shrugging,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  shirt  very 
strongly. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  Monday,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  Sally,  and  claimed  his  re- 
compense. 

"  Art,"  said  Sally, "  the  shirt  I  intended 
for  you,  is  upon  Squire  Niigent's  hedge  be- 
side their  garden.  You  know  the  family's 
goiu'  up  to  Dublin  on  Thursday,  Art,  an' 
they're  gettin'  their  washin'  done  in  time 
to  be  off.    Go  down,  but  don't  let  any  one 
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see  you  ;  take  the  third  shirt  on  the  row, 
an'  brkig  it  up  to  me  till  I  smooth  it  lor 
you." 

Art  sallied  down  to  the  hedge  on  which 
the  linen  had  been  put  out  to  dry,  and  hav- 
ing reconnoitred  the  premises,  shrugged 
himself,  and  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the 
third  shirt  W  ith  that  knavish  penetration, 
however,  peculiar  to  such  persons,  he  be- 
gan to  reflect  that  Bally  might  have  some 
other  object  in  vii  a  besides  Hi»  accommo- 
dation. He  determined,  therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  new  principles — sufficiently  safe, 
he  thought,  t4)  protect  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  theft 

"  Good-morrow,  Bush,"  said  Art,  ad- 
dressing that  on  which  the  shirt  was 
spread.  "  Isn't  it  a  burnin'  shame  an'  a  sin 
for  you,"  he  continued,  "  to  have  sich  a 
fine  white  shirt  an  you,  an'  me  widout  a 
Btitch  on  my  back.     Will  you  swap  ?" 

Having  waited  until  the  bush  had  due 
timeto  reoly, 

"  Sorra  fairer,"  he  observed ;"  silence 
gives  consint" 

In  less  than  two  minutes  he  stripped,  put 
on  one  of  the  Squire's  beat  shirts,  and 
spread  out  his  own  dusky  fragment  in  its 
place. 

"  It's  a  good  thing,"  said  Art,  "  to  have  a 
clear  conscience;  a  fair  exchange  is  no 
robbery." 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that  the  Squire 
himself,  who  was  a  humorist,  and  also  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  saw  Art  putting  his 
morality  in  practice  at  the  hedge.  He 
immediately  walked  out  with  an  intention 
of  playing  off  a  trick  upon  the  fool  for  his 
dishonesty ;  and  he  felt  the  greater  inclina- 
tion to  do  this  in  consequence  of  an  opinion 
long  current,  that  Art,  though  he  had  out- 
witted sfeveral,  had  never  been  outwitted 
himself. 

Art  bad  been  always  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  Squire's  kitchen,  and  never  passed  the 
*'  Big  House,"  as  an  Irish  country  gentle- 
man's residence  is  termed,  without  calling. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  too  cun- 
ning to  eo  near  it— a  fact  wliich  the  Squire 
observed.  By  taking  a  short  cut  across  one 
of  his.  fields,  he  got  before  Art,  and  turn- 
ing the  angle  of  a  hedge,  met  him  trotting 
alone  at  his  usual  pace. 

"  Well,  Art,  where  now  ?" 

"  To  the  crass  roads,  your  honor." 

"  Art,  is  not  this  a  fine  place  of  mme  ? 
Look  at  these  groves,  and  the  lawn,  and 
the  river  t^ere,  and  the  mountains  behind 

all.    Is  it  not  equal  to  Sir  William  R 's  ? 

Sir  William  was  Art's  favorite  patron. 

"  Sir  William,  your  honor,  has  all  this  at 
hlB  place." 
"  But  I  think  my  views  are  finer." 
"   They're  fine   enough,"  replied  Art ; 
^'  but  whene's  the  lake  before  the  door  ?" 


The  Squire  said  no  more  about  his  pros 
pects. 

"  Art,"  he  continued,  "  would  you  carry 
a  letter  for  me  to  M ^?" 

"  I'll  be  wantin'  somethin'  to  dhrink  on 
the  way,"  said  Art 

"  You  shall  get  something  to  eat  and 
dhrink  before  you  go,"  said  the  Squhw, 
"  and  half-a-crown  for  your  trouble." 

"  Augh,"  exclaimed  Art,  "  be  dodda,  Shr, 

?'ou*)%  nosed  like  Sir  William,  and  chinned 
Ike  Captain   Taylor."    This   was  always 
Art's  compliment  when  pleased. 

The  Squire  brought  him  to  the  house,  or- 
dered him  refreshment,  and  while  Art  par- 
took of  it,  wrote  a  letter  or  mittimus  to  the 
county  gaoler,  authorising  him  to  detain 
the  bearcir  in  prison  until  he  should  hear 
further  from  him. 

Art,  having  received  the  half-crown  and 
the  letter,  appeared  delighted ;  but  on  hear- 
ing the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  he  smelt  a  trick.  He  promised 
faithfully,  however,  to  deliver  it,  and  be- 
trayed no  symptoms  whatever  of  suspicion. 
After  getting  some  distance  from  the  big- 
house,  he  set  his  wits  to  work,  ana  ran  over 
in  his  mind  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  most  in  the  habit  of  annoying  him. 
At  the  head  of  this  list  stnocl  Phelhn 
O'Toole,  and  on  Phelim's  head  did  he  r«- 
solve  to  transfer  the  revenge,  which  the 
Squire,  he  had  no  doubt,  intended  to  take 
on  himself. 

With  considerable  speed,  he  made  way  to 
Larry  O' Toole's,  where  such  a  scene  p^e- 
sented  itself,  as  made  him  for  a  moment 
forget  the  purport  of  his  visit. 

Opposite  Phelim,  dressed  out  in  her  best 
finery,  stood  the  housekeeper,  zealously 
insistiog  on  either  money  or  marriage. 
On  one  side  of  him  stood  old  Donovan  and 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  forced  to  come, 
in  the  character  of  a  witness,  to  support  his 
charges  against  thtt  gay  deceiver.  On  the 
other  were  ranged  Sally  Flattery,  in  tears, 
and  her  uncle  in  wrath,  each  ready  to 
pounce  upon  Phelim. 

Phelim  stood  the  very  emblem  of 
patience  and  gnod-humor.  When  one  of 
them  attacked  nim,  he  winked  at  the  other 
two ;  when  either  of  the  other  two  came 
on,  he  winked  at  those  who  took  breath. 
Sometimes  he  trod  on  his  father's  toe,  lest 
the  old  fellow  might  lose  the  joke,  and  not 
unfrequently  proposed  their  going  to  a 
public-house,  and  composing  their  differ- 
ences over  a  bottle,  if  any  of  them  would 
pay  the  expsnses. 

"  What  do  you  mane  to  do  ?"  said  the 
housekeeper  ;  "  but  it's  asy  known  I'm  an 
unprojeoted  woman,  or  I  wouldn't  be 
thratedaslam.  If  I  had  relations  livin' 
or  near  me,  we'd  pay  you  on  the  bones,' 
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for  bringin'  me  to  sbame  and  scandal,  as 
you  have  done." 

"  Upon  my  sanies,  Mrs.  Doran,  I  feel  for 
your  situation,  so  I  do,"  said  Phelim. 
"  You've  outlived  all  your  friends,  an'  if  it 
was  in  my  power  to  bring  any  o'  thembacic 
to  you  I'd  do  it." 

"  Oh,  you  deeaver,  is  that  the  feelin'  you 
have  for  me,  when  I  thought  you'd  be  a 
guard  an'  a  projection  to  me  ?  You  know  I 
have  the  money,  you  sconce,  an'  how  com- 
fortable it  'ud  keep  us,  if  you'd  only  see 
what's  good  for  you.  You  blamied  an' 
palavered  me,  you  villain,  till  you  gained 
my  infections,  an'  thin  you  tuck  the  cholic 
as  an  excuse  to  lave  me  in  a  state  of  dis- 
solution an'  disparagement.  You  promis- 
ed to  marry  me,  an'  you  had  no  notion  of 
it" 

"  You're  not  the  only  one  he  has  dis- 
graced, Mrs.  Doran,"  said  Donovan.  "A 
purty  way  he  came  down,  himself  an'  his 
father,  undher  pretence  of  coortin'  my 
daughther.  He  should  lay  down  his  ten 
guineas,  too,  to  show  us  what  he  had  to 
begin  the  world  wid,  the  villain !— an'  him 
had  no  notion  of  it  aither." 

"  An'  he  should  send  this  girl  to  maKe  me 
go  to  the  priest  to  have  him  and  her  called, 
the  reprobate,"  said  Nick  Flattery ;  "  an 
him  bad  no  notion,  of  it  aither." 

"  Sure  he  t<ent  us  all  there,"  exclaimed 
Donovan. 

"  He  did,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  observed  Flattery. 

"Ten  guineas!"  said  the  housekeeper. 
"  An'  so  you  brought  my  ten  guineas  in 
your  pocket  to  coort  anoUier  girl!  Aren't 
you  a  right  profligate  ?" 

"  Aniwer  the  dacent  people,"  said  Flat- 
tery ;  "  aren't  you  a  right  profligate?" 

"Take  the  world  asy,  all  of  ye,"  replied 
Phelim.  "  Mrs.  Doran,  there  was  three  of 
you  called,  sure  enoutrh;  but,  be  the  vest- 
ments, I  intinded — do  you  hear  me,  Mrs. 
Doran  ?  Now  have  rason — I  say,  do  you 
hear  me  ?  Be  the  vestments,  I  Intinded  to 
marry  only  one  of  you ;  an'  that  I'll  do  still, 
except  I'm  vexed— (a  wink  at  the  old  wo- 
man). Yet  you're  all  flyin'  at  me,  as  if  I 
had  three  heads  or  three  tails  upon  me." 

"  Maybe  the  poor  boy's  not  ao  much  to 
blame,"  said  Mrs.  Doran.  "  There's  hussies 
in  this  world,"  and  here  she  threw  an 
angry  eye  upon  the  other  two,  '*  that  'ud 
give  a  man  no  pace  till  he'd  promise  to 
many  them." 

"  Why  did  he  promise  to  them  that  didn't 
vant  him  thin?"  exclaimed  Donovan. 
Tm  not  angry  that  he  didn't  marry  my 
daughther— -lor  I  wouldn't  give  her  to  blm 
now— but  I  am  at  the  slight  he  put  an 
her." 

"  Paddy  Donovan,  did  jfou  hear  what  I 
■aid  Jist  now  ?"  replied  PhelUu.     "  i  wish 


to  Jamini  some  people  'ud  have  sinse  I  Be 
them  five  crasses,  I  know  thim  I  intinded 
to  marry,  as  well  as  I  do  where  I'm  standin'. 
That's  plain  talk,  Paddy.  I'm  sure  the 
world'snot  past  yet,  I  hope" — (a  wink  at 
Paddy  Donovan.) 

"All'  wasn't  he  a  big  rascal  to  make 
little  of  my  brother's  daughther  as  he  did  ?" 
said  Flattery ;  "  but  he  '11  rub  his  heels 
together  for  the  same  act." 

"  Nick  Flattheiy,  do  you  think  I  could 
marry  three  wives  ?  Ue  that  horseshoe 
over  the  door,  Sally  Flatthery,  you  didn't 
thrate  me  dacent.  She  did  not,  Nick ;  an'' 
you  ought  to  know  that  it  was  wrong  of 
her  to  come  here  to-day." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  intind  to  do 
Phelim,  avourn— you  profligate?"  said  the 
half -angry,  half -pacified  housekeeper,  who, 
being  the  veteran,  always  led  on  the 
charge. 

"  Why,  I  intind  to  marry  one  of  you," 
said  Phelim.  "  I  say,  Mrs.  Doran,  do  you 
see  thim  ten  fingers  acrass — be  thim  five 
crasses  I'll  do  what  I  said,  if  nothing  hap- 
pens to  put  it  aside," 

"  Then  be  an  honest  man,"  said  Flattery, 
"  an'  tell  us  which  o'  them  yonwillmarry. 

"  Nick,  don't  you  know  I  always  regarded 
your  family.  If  I  didn't  that  I  may  never 
do  an  ill  turn !  Now !  But  some  people 
can't  see  anything.  Arra,  tundher-an- 
whiskey,  man,  would  you  expect  me  to  tell, 
out  before  all  that's  here,  who  I'll  marry — 
to  be  hurtin'  the  feelins  of  the  rest.  Faith, 
I'll  never  do  a  shabby  thing." 

"What  rekimpinse  will  you  make  my 
daughter  for  Drinein'  down  her  name  afore 
the  whole  parish,  along  wid  them  she 
oughtn't  to  be  named.in  the  one  day  wid?"' 
said  Donovan. 

"  An'  who  is  that,  Paddy  Donovan  ?" 
said  the  housekeeper,  with  a  face  of  fiame. 

•'  None  of  vour  broad  hints,  Paddv,"  said 
Nick.  "  If  it's  a  collusion  to  Sally  Flattery 
you  mane,  take  care  I  don't  make  you  ate 
your  words." 

"  Paddy,"  exclaimed  Phelim,  "  you 
oughtn't  to  be  hurtin'  their  feelins  1" — (a 
friendly  wink  to  Paddy.) 

"  If  you  mane  me,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
"  by  the  crook  on  the  fire,  I'd  lave  you  a 
mark." 

"  I  mane  you  for  one,  thin,  since  you  pro- 
voke me,"  replied  Donovan. 

"  For  one,  is  it  ?"  said  Nick ;  "  an'  who'a 
the  other,  i'  you  plase  ?" 

"Your  brother's  daughter,"  he  replied. 
"  Do  you  think  I'd  even  my  daughter  to  a 
thief?" 

"  Be  gorra,"  observed  Phelim, "  that's  too 
provokin',  an'  what  I  wouldn't  bear.  Will 
ye  keep  the  pace,  I  say,  till  I  spake  a  word  to 
Mrs.  Doran?  Urs.  Doran,  can  I  have  a 
word  or  two  wid  you  outside  the  house  ?" 
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"To  be  sure  you  can,"  she  replied!" 
"  I'd  give  you  fair  play  if  the  diouol  was  in 
you." 

Phellm,  accordingly,  brought  her  out,  and 
thus  accosti'd  h«r, — 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  you  think  I  thrated 
you  ondacent ;  but  do  you  see  that  boolt  ?" 
said  he,  producing  a  book  of  ballnds  on 
-which  ho  bad  sworn  many  a  similar  oath 
before.  "  Be  the  contlnts  o'  that  book,  as 
sure  as  you're  beside  me,  il's  you  I  Intind 
to  marry  I  These  other  two — the  caise  o' 
the  crows  upon  them  I    I  wish    we  could 

Set  them  from  about  the  place — is  both 
yln'  for  love  o'  me,  an'  I  surely  did  not 
promise  to  get  myself  called  to  them.  Thi^ 
wanted  it  to  be  a  promise  of  marriage ;  but 
says  I, 'sure,  if  we're  called  togettier  it's 
the  same,  for  wliin  it  comes  to  lUat,  all's 
right' — an'  so  I  tould  both  o'  theni,  un- 
known:3t  to  one  another.  Arra,  be  my 
sowl,  you'd  make  two  like  them,  so  you 
would;  an'  If  you  hadn't  a  penny,  I'd 
marry  you  afore  aither  o'  them  to-morrow. 
Now  there's  the  whole  sacrer,  an'  doti't  be 
be  onai^y  about  it.  Tell  Father  O'Uam 
how  it  is  whin  you  go  home,  an'  that  he 
must  C'dl  the  three  o'  you  to  me  agiu,  on. 
next  Sunday,  and  the  Sunday  afther,  plase 
Goodness,  jmt  that  I  m>\y  keep  my  promise 
to  them.  You  know  I  couldn't  have  luck 
or  grace  if  1  marrid  you  wid  the  sin  of 
two  broken  promises  on  me." 

"My  goodness,  Phelim,  but  you  tuck  a 
burdyeen  off  o'  me  1  Faix,  you'll  see  how 
happy  we'll  be." 

•'  To  be  sure  we  will  I  But  I'm  tould 
jou're  sometimes  crass,  Mrs.  Doran.  Now, 
you  must  promise  to  be  kind  an'  lovin'  to 
the  childhre,  or,  Ije  thcTestmcnt,  I'll  brake 
off  the  match  yet." 

"Och,  an'  why  wouldn't  I,  Phelim, 
acusbla  ?    Sure  that's  but  rason." 

"  Well,  take  this  book  an'  swear  it.  Be 
gorra,  your  word  won't  do,  for  ii's  a  thing 
my  mind's  made  up  on.  It's  I  that  '11  be 
xond  o'  the  childhre." 

"  An  how  am  I  to  swear  It,  Phelim  ?  for  I 
never  tuck  an  oath  myself  yet." 

"  Take  the  book  in  your  hand,  shut  one 
eye,  an' say  the  vjrorda  afther  me.  Be  the 
contints  o'  this  book." 

"  Be  the  contints  o'  this  book," 

"  I'll  be  kmd,  an'  motherly,  an'  boisther- 

0U8," 

"  I'll  be  kind,  an'  motherly,  an'  boisther- 

0U8," 

"  To  my  own  childhre," 
"  To  my  own  childhre," 
"  An'  never  bate  or  abuse  thim," 
''  An'  never  bate  or  abuse  thim," 
"Barrin'  whin  they  desarve  it;" 
'*  Barrin'  whin  they  desarve  it ;" 
"  An'  this  I  swear," 
'•An'thialswear," 


"  In  the  presence  of  81.  PMim." 
"  In  the  presence  of  8t.  PMim." 
"Amin!" 
"Amlnl" 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  acushia,  if  yo\i  could 
jist  know  how  asy  my  coiiscicnce  is  atiout 
the  childhre,  poor  crathum,  you'd  be  in 
ini^'hty  fine  spirits.  There  won't  be  slch 
a  lovin'  husband,  bcpad,  in  Europe.  It's  I 
that'll  coax  you  an'  bullhcr  you  u|)  like  a 
new  pair  o'  brogues;  bul,  l)U!;a*l.  you  must 
be  sweeter  nor  liquorice  or  sugar-candy  to 
me.    Won't  you,  darl  in'  ?" 

"  Be  the  crass,  Phelim,  darlin',  iowel,  I'll 
he  as  kind  a  wife  as  ever  brcatheil !  Arrah, 
Phelim,  won't  you  come  down  to  morrow 
tivenin'  ?  There'll  be  no  one  at  home  but 
myself,  an' — ha,  ha,  ha !— Oh,  you  coaxin' 

rogue!    But,  Phelim,  you  musn't  be 

Ob,  you're  a  rogue!  I  see  you  laughinM 
Will  you  come,  dnrlin'  ?" 

"  Surely.  But,  death  alive,  I  was  nearly 
forgeltin' ;  sure,  bad  luck  tn  the  penny  o' 
the  ten  guineas  bul  I  p.aid  away." 

"  Paid  a^ay !    Is  it  my  ten  guineas  ?" 

"  Your  ten  guineas,  dailin' ;  an'  right 
well  I  managed  ic.  Didn't  I  secure  Pat 
Han  ratty 's  farm  by  it?  Sam  Appleton's 
uncle  had  it  as  good  as  taken;  so,  l)egad, 
I  came  down  wid  the  ten  guineas,  by  way 
of  airles,  an'  now  we  have  it.  I  know 
you'd  be  plased  to  hear  it,  an'  thrtt  you'd 
be  proud  to  give  me  ten  more  for  clo'ed 
an'  the  weddin'  expenses.  Isn't  that  £Ood 
news, ''avourneen?  Eh,  you  duck  </  dia- 
monds? Faith,  let  Phelim  alone!  An' 
another  thing — I  must  dall  you  Brulget  for 
the  future :  it's  sweeter  and  morn  lovin'." 

"  Phelim,  I  wish  you  had  consulted  wid 
me  afore  you  done  it;  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  Come  down  to-morrow  evenin', 
an'  we'll  see  what's  to  be  done." 

"  The  grace  o'  heaven  upon  you,  but  you 
are  the  winnin'est  woman,  alive  this  day  I 
Now  take  my  advice,  an'  go  home  without 
comin'  in.  I'm  wantin'  to  get  this  other 
pair  off  o'  my  hands,  as  well  as  [  can ;  an' 
our  best  way  is  to  do  all  widout  noia^i. 
Isn't  it,  darlin'  ?" 

"  It  is.  Phelim,  jewel;  an'  I'll  ga." 

"Faith,  Bridget,  you've  dealt  in  thracle 
afore  now,  you're  so  sweet.  Now,  acushla, 
farewell;  an'  take  care  of  yourself  till  to- 
morrow evenin' !" 

Phelim,  on  re-entering  bis  father's  cabin, 
found  Larry  and  Peggy  Donovan  placed 
between  her  father  and  Flattery,  each 
struggling  to  keep  them  asunder.  Plielun 
at  first  \kS\  been  anxious  to  set  them  by  the 
ears,  but  his  interview  with  the  old  woman 
changed  his  plan  of  operations  altogether. 
With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  r»> 
pressing  their  tendency  to  single  combat, 
which,  having  effected,  he  brought  out 
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Flattery  and  bis  niece,  both  of  wliom  he 
thus  addressed : — 

"  Bo  tho  vcHtnu'Dt,  Sally,  only  that  my 
regard  an'  love  for  you  is  uncommon,  I'll 
brake  off  the  affair  altogethur,  so  1  woulci." 

"  An'  wliy  would  you  do  so,  Phelim 
O'TooleV"  inquired  the  uncle. 

"Bekase,"  replied  Phelim,  "you  camo 
here  an'  made  a  tiliow  of  me,  when  I  wished 
tobave  no  brulutgh,  at  all  at  all.  In  regard 
ofJPeggy  Donovan,  I  never  spoke  a  word 
to  the  girl  about  marriage  since  I  was 
christened.  iSaize  the  syllable !  My  father 
brought  mt)  down  there  to  gosther  awhile, 
t*'8  other  night,  an'  Paddy  sent  away  for 
whisky.  An'  ihe  curse  o'  Cromwell  on  my- 
self I  I  should  get  tossicated.  Bo  while 
I  was  half  seas  over,  the  two  ould 
rips  set  to  makiu'  the  match— planned 
to  have  us  (!alle(l— an'  me  knowiu'  noliiin' 
about  it,  good,  bad,  or  indiiierent.  Tnat's 
the  thrutb,  be  the  sky  above  us." 

"  An'  what  have  you  to  say  abcut  the 
housekeeper,  Phelim?" 

"  Why  I  don't  know  yet  who  done  me 
there  I  was  about  takin'  a  farm,  an'  my 
father  borricd  ten  guineas  from  her.  Some- 
body heard  it— I  suspect  Sam  Appleton — 
an'  gave  in  our  namt^s  to  the  priest,  to  bo 
called,  makin'  a  good  joke  of  it.  All  sorts 
o'  luck  to  them,  bnrrin'  good  luck,  that 
did  it ;  but  they  put  mo  in  a  purly  state  ! 
But  never  iieed  !  I'll  find  them  out  yet. 
Now  go  home  both  o'  you,  an'  I'll  slip 
down  in  half  an  hour,  with  abottle  o'  whis- 
ky in  my  pocket.  We'll  talk  over  what's 
to  be  done.  Sure  Sally  here,  knows  that 
it's  my  own  intlicrest  to  marry  her  and  no 
one  else." 

"  If  my  father  thought  you  would,  Phe- 
lim, he'd  not  utag,  even  if  ho  was  to  crass 
the  wathcr !" 

"  Go  home,  Sally  darlin,'  till  I  get  this 
mad  Donovan  an'  hia  daughter  away.  Be 
all  that's  beautiful  I'll  be  apt  to  give  him  a 
ta&to  of  my  shillely,  if  ho  doesn't  behave 
himself  1  Half  an  hour  I'll  be  down  in — 
wld  the  bottle  ;  an'  don't  you  go,  Nick,  till 
you  see  me." 

"Phelim,"  said  the  uncle,  "you  know 
how  the  case  is.  You  must  aither  marry 
the  girl  or  take  a  long  voyage,  abouchal. 
We'll  have  no  bonncitf  or  palaver." 

"  Bedad,  Mick,  I've  great  patience  wid 
you,"  said  Phelim,  smillug ;  "  go  off,  I  say, 
both  ot  you." 

They  then  proceeded  homewards,  and 
Phelim  returned  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Donovan,  as  he  had  that  of  the  6th6rs. 
Fresh  fiction  was  again  drawn  forth,  every 
word  of  which  the  worthy  father  coiro- 
tmrated.  They  promised  to  ao  down  that 
night  and  drink  another  bottle  together  ;  a 
promise  which  they  knew  by  the  state  of 
Sheir  finances,  it  was  impossible  to  fulfil. 


The  prospect  of   the  "  booze,"  however,, 
truuquillised  Donovan,  who  in   his  heart 
relished  a  gla-ss  of  liquor  as  well  as  cither 
Phelim  or  the  father.     Shaking  of  hunds< 
and  professions  of   friendship  were  again 
beginning  to  multiply  with  ^reat  rai)idity». 
when  Peggy  thought  proper  to  make  a  few 
ol)servatious  on  the  merits  of   her  ad- 
mirer. 

"  In  regard  to  me,"  she  observed,  "  you^ 
may  save  yourselves  the  throuble  o'  comin'. 
I  wouldn't  marry  Phelim,  afther  what  the 
priest  said  yislherday,  if  he  had  the  riches  o' 
thetownland  we're  spakin'  in.  I  never  car- 
ed for  him,  nor  liked  him;  an'  it  was  only  to 
plase  ray  father  an'  mother,  that  I  cunsint- 
ed  to  be  called  to  him  at  all,  I'll  never 
join  myitelf  to  the  likes  of  him.  If  I  do, 
may  I  bo  a  corpse  the  next  minute  I" 

Uaviug  thus  exprussod  herself,  she  left 
her  fatuer,  Phelim,  and  Larry,  to  di- 
gest her  sentiments,  and  immediately  went 
home. 

Donovan,  who  was  outrageous  at  this 
contempt  of  his  authority,  got  his  hat,  with 
the  intention  of  compellmg  her  to  return 
and  retract,  in  their  presence,  what  she 
had  said  ;  but  the  daughter  being  the  more 
light-footed  of  the  two,  reached  home  be- 
fore he  could  overtake  her  ;  where,  backed 
by  her  mother,  she  maintained  her  resulur 
tion,  sad  succeeded,  ere  long,  in  bringing 
the  father  over  to  her  opinion. 

During  this  whole  scene  in  Larry's,, 
Pool  Art  sat  in  that  wild  abstrac- 
tion which  characterises  the  unhappy  clas^ 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  muttered  to 
himself,  laughed— or  rather  chuckled — 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  appeared  to 
he  as  unconscious  of  what  had  taken  place 
as  an  automaton.  When  the  coast  vr^ 
clear  he  rose  up,  and  plucking  Pheiim'tt 
skirt,  beckoned  him  towards  the  door. 

"  Phelim,"  said  he,  when  they  had  got 
out,  "  would  you  like  to  aim  a  crown  ?" 
"  Tell  me  how,  Art?"  said  Phelim. 

"  Aletther  from  the  Square  to  the  gaoler 
of  M gaol.  If  you  bring  back  an  an- 
swer, you'll  get  a  crown,  your  dinner,  an'  a 
quart  of  strong  bee""." 

"  But  why  don't  you  bring  it  yourself, 
Art?" 

"  Why  I'm  afeard.  Sure  they'd  keej>  me' 
in  gaol,  I'm  tould,  if  they'd  catch  mo  in  it. 
Aha  1  Be  dodda,  I  won't  go  near  them ; 
sure  they'd  hang  me  for  shootin'  Bonypar'. 
—Aha!" 

"  Must  the  answer  be  brought  back  to- 
day, Art?" 

"  Oh  I  It  wouldn't  do  to-morrow  at  all. 
Be  dodda,  no  I  Five  shillins,  your  dinner^ 
an'  a  quart  of  sthrong  beer  I  But  you  must 
give  me  ashillin'  or  two,  to  buy  u  sword : 
for  the  Square's  goin'  to  make  me  a  cap- 
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tain  :  thin  I'll  be  grand  I  an'  I'll  make  you 
a  sar^in'." 

This  seemed  a  windfall  to  Phelim.  The 
unpleasant  dilemma  in  which  Sally  Flattery 
had  placed  him,  by  the  fabricated  account 
of  her  father's  imprisonment,  raade  him  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  Foodie  liimself,  and 
to  ascertain  the  precise  outrt^o  for  which  lie 
had  been  secured.  Here  then  was  an  op- 
portunity of  an  interview  with  him,  and  of 
'earning  five  shillings,  a  good  dinner,  and  a 
quart  of  strong  beer,  as  already  speci- 
fled. 

"  Art,"  said  he.  "  i^ive  me  theletther,  an' 
I'm  the  boy  that  '11  soon  do  the  job.  Long 
life  to  youl  Art  I  Bii  the  contints  o'  the 
book,  Art,  I'll  never  pelt  you  or  vex  you 
agin,  my  worthy  ;  an'  I'll  always  call  you 
captain  1" 

Phelim    immediately^   commenced     his 

journey  to  M ,  which  was   only   five 

miles  distant,  ana  in  a  very  short  time 
reached  the  gaol,  saw  the  gaoler,  and  pre- 
sented his  letter. 

The  latter,  on  perusing  it,  smveyed  him 
with  the  scrutiny  of  a  man  whose  eye  was 
practised  in  scanning  otteaders. 

Phelim,  whilst  the  gaoler  examined  him, 
surveyed  the  strong  and  massy  bolts  with 
which  every  door  and  hatchway  was  se- 
cured. Their  aopearance  produced  rather 
an  uncomfortable  sensation  in  him ;  so 
much  so,  that  when  the  gaoler  asked  him 
his  name,  he  thought  it  more  prudent,  in 
consequence  of  a  touch  of  conscience  he 
had,  to  personate  Art  for  tlie  present,  inas- 
much as  he  felt  it  impossible  to  assume  any 
name  more  safe  than  that  of  an  idiot. 

"  My  name  is  Art  Maguire,"  said  he  in 
reply  to  the  gaoler.  "  I'm  messenger  to 
Squire  S ,  the  one  he  had  was  discharg- 
ed on  Friday  last.  I  expect  soon  to  be 
made  groom,  too."    • 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  gaoler,  "  and 
you  shall  have  an  answer." 

He  brought  Phelim  into  the  prison-yard, 
-where  he  remained  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, laboring  under  impressions  which  he 
felt  becoming  gradually  more  unpleasant. 
His  anxiety  was  not  lessoned  on  perceiving 
twenty  or  thirty  culprits,  under  the  man- 
agement Of  the  turnkeys,  enter  the  yard, 
where  thev  were  drawn  up  in  a  line,  like  a 
file  of  soldiers. 

"  What's  your  name  ?"  said  one  of  the 
turnkeys. 

"  Art  Maguire."  replied  Phelim. 

"  Stand  here,'*  said  the  other  shoving 
ihim  amongst  the  prisoners.  "  Keep  your 
head  up,  you  villian,  and  don't  be  ashamed 
to  look  your  friends  in  the  face.  It  won't 
be  hard  to  identify  you  at  any  rate,  you 
scoundreL  A  glimpse  of  that  phiz,  evan 
by  starlight,  would  do  you,  you  dog.  Jack, 


tell  Mr.  8.  to  bring  in  the  gintlomen— 
they're  all  ready." 

Phelim's  dismay  at  finding  himself  un- 
der drill  with  such  a  villanoua  cruw  was 
indescribable.  He  attempted  to  parley 
with  the  turnkey,  but  was  near  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  heavy  keys  for  daring  to  ap- 
proach a  man  placed  in  authority. 

While  thus  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet 
and  bitter  fancy,  throe  gentlemen,  accom- 
panied by  the  ijaoler, entered  the  yard, and 
walked  backward  and  forward  in  front  of 
the  prisoners,  whose  faces  and  per- 
sons they  examined  with  great  care. 
For  *  considerable  time  tJiey  could 
not  recotcnize  any  of  them;  tut  Just 
as  they  were  about  to  give  up  the  scru- 
tiny, one  of  the  gentlemen  approached 
Phelim,  and  looking  narrowly  into  his 
countenance,  exclaimed, 

"Here,  gaoler,  this  man  I  identify.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  face ;  the  rough 
visage  and  drooping  eye  of  that  fellow  put 
all  doubt  as  to  his  identity  put  of  the  ques- 
tion.   What's  his  name  ?" 

"  He  gives  hia  name,  Sir,  as  Arthur  Ma- 
guire." 

"  Arthur  what,  Sir  ?"  said  another  of  the 
turnkeys,  looking  earnestly  at  Phelim. 
"  Whv,  Sir,  this  is  the  fellow  that  swore 
the  alibis  for  the  Kellys— ay,  an'  for  the 
Delanevs,  an'  for  the  O'iJriens.  His  name 
is  Phelim  O'Toole ;  and  a  purty  boy  he  is, 
by  all  report" 

Phelim,  thoui^h  his  heart  sank  within 
him,  attempted  to  banter  them  out  of  their 
bad  opinion  of  him ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  dismal  and  melancholy  in 
his  mirth. 

"Why,  gintlemen— ha,  ha!— be  gorra, 
I'd  take  it  as  a  convanience — I  mane  as  a 
favor — if  you'd  believe  me  that  there's  a 
small  taste  of  mistake  here.    I  was  sent  by 

Square  S.  wid  a  letter  to  Mr.  S 1,  an' 

he  gave  me  fifty  ordhers-to  bring  him  back 
an  answer  this  day.  As  for  Phelim  O'Toole, 
if  you  mane  the  rascal  that  swears  the  ali- 
bis, faith,  I  can't  deny  but  I'm  as  like  him, 
the  villain,  as  one  egg  is  to  another.  Baa 
luck  to  his  '  dhroop,'  any  how ;  little  I 
thought  that  it  would  ever  Wmz  me  into 

throuble— ha,  ha, ha!     Mr,S t,what 

answer  have  you  for  the  Square,  Sir  t  Be- 
dad,  I'm  afeard  I'll  be  late.^' 

"  That  letter,  Master  Maguire,  or  Toole, 
or  whatever  your  name  is,  authorises  me  to 
detain  you,  as  a  prisoner,  until  I  hear  fur- 
ther from  Mr.  8.'' 

"  I  identify  him,  disthictly,"  said  the 
gentleman,  once  more.  "  I  neither  doubt 
nor  waver  on  the  subject ;  so  you  will  do 
right  to  detain  him.  1  shall  lodge  infor- 
mations against  him  immediately." 

"  Sir,"  said  Phelim  to  the  eaoler,  "  the 
Square  couldn't  mane  meat  all,  in  regard 
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that  it  was  another  person  he  gave  the  let- 
ter to.  for  to  briiig  to  you,  the  other  person 
S,vo  It  to  me.  I  can  make  my  oath  of 
at.  Begorra,  you're  playin'  your  thricks 
upon  Hthrangors  now,  1  suppose  V" 

"  Why,  you  lying  rascal,''  said  the  gaol- 
er," have  you  not,  a  few  minutes  ago,  as- 
serted to  ilie  contrary  ?  Did  you  not  tell 
me  that  your  name  was  Arthur,  or  Art 
Magulro  ?  That  you  are  Mr.  S.'s  messen- 
;er,  and  expect  to  be   made  his  groom. 

ad  now  you  deny  »U  this." 

"  lie's  i:^holim  O'Toole,"  said  the  turn- 
key, "I'll  swear  to  him ;  but  if  you  wait  for 
a  minute  I'll  soon  prove  it." 

He  immediately  retired  to  the  cell  ot  a 
convict,  w)  *Tt  he  knew  to  be  from  the 
townland'  eernarogarah ;  and  ordering 
its  inmat  ok  through  the  bars  of  his 

window,  .  11  commanded  the  yard,  he 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  one  among 
them  whom  he  knew. 

The  fellow  in  a  few  miuutes  replied; 
"Wfcethen,  dlvil  a  one,  barrin'  bouncin' 
Phelim  O'Toole." 

The  turnkey  Drought  him  down  to  the 
yard,  where  he  immediately  recognised 
Phelim  as  an  old  friend,  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  addressed  him  by  his  name. 

"  Bad  luck  to  you,"  said  Phelim  in  Irish, 
"  Is  this  a  place  to  welcome  your  friends 
to?" 

"  There  is  some  mystesy  here,"  said  the 
gaoler.  "  I  suppose  the  fact  is  that  this  fel- 
low returned  a  wrong  name  to  Mr.  S.,  and 
that  that  accounts  for  the  name  of  Arthur 
Maguire  being  in  the  letter." 

All  Phelim^s  attempts  to  extricate  him- 
self were  useless.  He  gave  them  the  proper 
version  of  the  letter  afiair  with  Fool  Art, 
but  without  making  the  slightest  impres- 
sion. The  gaoler  desired  him  to  be  locked 
up. 

"  Divil  fire  you  all,  you  villains  1"  ex- 
claimed Phelim, "  is  it  gobi'  to  put  me  in 
crib  ye  are  for  no  rason  in  life  t  Doesn't 
the  whole  pariah  know  that  I  was  never  off 
o'  my  bed  for  the  last  three  months,  wid  a 
complaint  I  had,  ontil  widin  two  or  three 
davs  agone  ?" 

^' There  are  two  excellent  motives  for 
putting  you  in  crib,"  said  the  gaoler ;  "  but 
if  you  can  prove  that  you  have  been  con- 
fined to  your  bed  so  long  as  you  say,  why 
it  will  be  all  the  better  for  yourself.  Oo 
with  the  turnkey." 

"  No,  tarenation  to  the  fut  I'll  go,"  said 
Phelim,  "  till  I'm  carrid." 

"Doesn't  the  gintleman  identify  you,  you 
yillain?"  replied  one  of  the  tumkesrs;  "  an' 
isn't  the  Square's  letther  in  your  favor?" 

"  Villain,  is  id !"  exclaimed  Phelim.  "  An' 
from  a  hangman's  coush?,  too,  we're  to  bear 
this  I— eh  ?  Take  that,  any  how,  an'  maybe 
yoa'U  get  more  when  you  don't  expect  it. 


Whoo !  Success,  Phelim !  There's  blood 
in  vou  still,  abouchal  I" 

fie  accompanied  the  words  by  a  sprin, 
of  triumph  from  the  ground,  and  surveyet 
the  already  senseless  turnkey  with  exulta- 
tion. In  a  moment,  however,  be  was  se- 
cured for  the  purpose  of  being  put  into 
strong  Irons. 

"  To  the  devil's  warmin'  pan  wld  ye  all,' 
he  continued,  "  you  may  do  your  worst. 
I  defy  you.  Ha  I  by  ihe  heavens  above 
me,  you'll  Buffer  lor  this,  my  fine  gintleman. 
What  can  ye  do  but  hang  or  thransport 
me,  you  villains  ?  I  tell  ye,  if  a  man's  sowl 
afopt  thick,  the  best  way  to  get  it  off  'ud 
b^jTst  to  shoot  a  dozen  like  you.  Sin  ! 
Oh,  the  devil  saize  the  sin  at  all 
in  it.  But  wait  I  Did  yo  ever 
hear  of  a  man  they  call  Dan  Otonnell  ? 
Be  my  soul,  he'll  make  yez  rub  your  heels 
together,  for  keepin'  an  i'  locent  boy  in 
gaol,  that  there's  no  law  mo  waii ant 
out  for.  This  Is  the  way  we're  ilirated  by 
thlm  that's  ridin'  rough  shod  over  us.  But 
have  a  taste  o'  patience,  ye  scoundrels  I  It 
won't  las',  I  can  tell  yez.  Our  day  will 
soon  come,  an'  thin  I'd  recommend  yez  to 
thravel  for  your  health.  Hell  salze  the 
day's  pace  or  happiness  ever  will  be  seen  In 
the  country,  tllMaws,  an'  judges,  an' juries, 
an  jails,  an'^aolers,  an'  turnkeys,  an'  hang- 
men, is  all  swep  out  of  it.  Baize  the  day  1 
An'  along  wld  them,  goes  the  parsons,  an' 
procthors,  tithes  an'  taxes,  all  to  the  devil 

together.    That  day's  not  far  off,  ye  d d 

villains.  An'  now  I  tell  ye,  that  If  a  hair 
o'  my  head's  touched — ay.  If  I  was  hanged 
to-morrow— I'd  lave  titem  behind  me  that 
'ud  put  a  bullet,  wld  the  help  an'  blessin  o' 
God,  through  any  one  that  '11  injure  me! 
So  lay  that  to  your  conscience,  an'  do  your 
best.  Be  the  crass,  O'Connell  '11  make 
you  look  nine  ways  at  wanst  for  this! 
He's  the  boy  can  put  the  pin  lu  your  noses  ! 
He's  the  boy  can  make  yez  thremble,  one 
and  all  o'  yez— like  a  dog  In  a  wet  sack ! 
An'  wld  the  blessin  o'  God,  he'll  help  us  to 
put  our  feet  on  your  necks  afore  long !" 

"  That's  a  prudent  speech,"  observed  the 
gaoler ;  "  it  will  serve  you  very  much." 

Phelim  consigned  him  to  a  very  warm 
settlement  In  reply. 

"  Brhig.the  ruffian  off,"  added  the  gaolerj; 
"  put  him  In  solitary  confinement." 

"Put  me  wld  Poodle  Flattery,"  said 
Phelim ;  "  you've  got  him  here,  an*  I'll  ^o 
nowhere  else.  Faith,  you'll  sutler  for  givm' 
me  false  imprisonment.  Doesn't  O'Con- 
nell's  name  make  you  shake?  Put  me  wid 
Poodle  Flattery,  I  say." 

"  Foodie  Flattery  !  There  Is  no  such 
man  here.  Have  you  got  such  a  man 
here?"  inquired  the  gaoler  of  the  turnkey. 

"  Not  at  present,'"  said  the  turnkey ; 
"  but  I  know  Foodie  well.    We've  had  hm 
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here  twice.    Ci>cae  away,  Phelim ; 


follow 
you'll 
your 


me;  you're  goin'  to  be  put  wUero 
have  an  opportuuity  of  say^u' 
prayers." 

He  then  ushered  Phelim  to  a  cell,  where 
the  retider  may  easily  imagine  what  he 
felt.  His  patriotism  ru$o  to  a  high  pitch  ; 
he  deplored  the  wrongs  of  hia  country  bit- 
terly, aad  was  clearly  convicced  that  until 
caois,  judges,  and  assizes,  together  with  a 
long  train  oC  similar  grievances,  were  ut- 
terly abolisbetl,  Ireland  could  never  be 
right,  nor  persecuted  "  boys,"  like  himself, 
at  full  liberty  to  burn  or  murder  the 
©nemles  of  their  country  wi*h  Impunity. 
Kotwi.  .dtandinsr  these  hero:  sentimenii?, 
an  iudifterent  round  oath  mort  than  on^^e 
escaped  him  ai^ainst  Ribboni^m  in  whole 
and  in  part,  fie  cursed  the  system,  and 
the  day,  and  the  hoar  in  which  he  was  in- 
veigled into  it.  He  cursed  those  who  had 
initiated  him;  nor  did  his  father  and 
mother  ascape  for  their  neglect,  of  his 
habits,  his  morals,  and  his  education.  This 
occurred  when  he  had  time  for  reflection. 
Whilst  thus  dispensing  his  execrations,  the 
gaoler  and  the  three  gentlemen,  having 
beea  struc!;  with  his  alluiiou  to  Foodie 
Flattery,  rmd  remembering  that  Foodie 
was  of  indifferent  morals,  came  to  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  secure  liim ,  and  by  infurm- 
mg  him  that  PheliLi  was  in  prison 
upon  a  capital  charge,  endeavor  to 
work  upon  his  fears,  by  representing  his 
companion  as  disposed  to  turn  approver. 
The  state  of  the  country,  aud  Foodie's 
character,  j  I'itifled  hU  apprehension  on  sus- 
picion. Hti  was  accordingly  taken,  and 
whencerti&3d  v.f  Phelim's  siamtion,  acted 
precisely  as  liAd  been  expected.  With 
very  little  hesitation,  he  made  a  full  dis- 
closure of  ihu  names  of  several  person)^ 
concerned  in  burnings,  waylayings,  and 
robbery  of  arms.  The  two  first  names  on 
the  list  were  those  of  Phelim  aud  Apple- 
ton,  with  several  besides,  some  of  wliom 
bore  an  excellent,  and  others  an  execrable 
character  in  the  country. 

The  next  day  Fool  Art  went  to  Larry's, 
where  he  understood  that  Phelim  was  on 
the  missing  list.  This  Justified  his  suspi- 
cioas  of  the  Squire ;  but  by  no  means  les- 
sened his  bitterness  against  hir/,  for  the 
prank  he  had  intended  to. play  upon  him. 
Wit^l^  great  simplicity,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  Big  House,  and  met  Its  («wner 
on  the  lawn,  accompanied  by  two  other 
gentlemen.  The  magistrate  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  seeing  Art  at  large,  when  he 
imagined  him  to  be  under  the  gaoler's  lock 
and  key. 

"WeU,  Art,"  said  he,  concealing  his 
amazement, "  did  you  deliver  my  letter?" 

"  It  went  safe,  your  honor,"  replied  Art. 


"  Did  you  yourijelf  give  it  into  his  handi, 
a?  I  ordered  you  ?" 

"  Whoo !  Be  dodda,  would  your  honor 
think  Art  'ud  tell  a  lie?  Sure  he  read  it. 
Aha  1' 

"  An'  what  did  ho  say,  Art  ?•' 

"Whoot  Why,  that  he  didn't  know 
which  of  us  had  the  least  sense.  You  for 
scndin'  a  fool  on  a  message,  or  me  for 
deliverin'  li." 

"  Was  that  all  that  happened?" 

"  No,  Sir.  He  said,"  added  the  fool,  with 
bitter  sarcasm,  alluding  to  a  duel,  in  which 
the  Squire's  character  had  not  come  ott 
with  flying  colors — "  he  said,  Sir,  that  whin 
you  have  another  challenge  to  fight,  you 
may  get  sick  agin  for  threepence  to  the 
poticarr^." 

This  having  been  the  manner  in  which 
the  Squire  was  said  to  have  evaded  the 
duel,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Art's 
readiness  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the 
subject,  prevented  him  from  being  received 
at  the  Big  House  in  future. 

Reader,  remember  that  we  only  intended 
to  give  you  a  sketch  of  Phelim  O'Toole's 
courtship ;  we  will,  however,  go  so  fat 
beyond  our  original  plan,  as  to  apprise  you 
of  his  fate. 

When  it  became  known  in  the  parish 
that  he  was  in  gaol,  under  a  charge  of 
felony,  Sally  Flattery  abandoned  all  nopes 
of  securing  him  as  a  husband.  The  house- 
keeper felt  suitable  distress,  and  hoped, 
should  the  poor  boy  be  acquitted,  that 
"  ho  might  hould  up  his  heail  w'd  any  o' 
them."  Phelim,  through  the  agency  of  his 
father,  succeeded  in  getting'  ten  guineas 
from  lior,  to  pay  the  lawyers  for  defendln 
hlin;  not  one  penny  of  which  he  appl'.ei 
to  the  purpose  for  which  ho  obtained  it. 
The  expenses  of  his  defence  were  drawn 
from  the  Ribbon  fund,  and  the  Irish  reader 
cannot  forget  the  eloquent  and  pathetic 
appeal  made  by  his  counsel  to  the  jury  en 
his  behalf,  and  the  strength  with  which  ihe 
fact  of  his  being  the  whole  support  of  a 
helpless  mother  and  father  was  stated.  The 
appeal,  however,  was  incflectual ;  worthy 
Phelim  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  When  his  old  ac- 
quaintances heard  the  nature  of  his  destiny, 
they  remembered  the  two  prophecies  that 
had  been  so  often  tittered  concerning  him. 
One  of  them  was  certainly  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  we  mean  that  in  which  it  was  stated, 
"that  the  greatest  swaggerer  among  the 
girls  generally  comes  to  the  wall  at  last" 
The  other,  though  not  literally  accom- 
plished, was  touched  at  least  upon  the 
sphrit ;  transportation  for  life  ranks  next 
to  hanging. 

We  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  fact  con- 
nected with  Phelim  which  came  to  light 
while  he  remained  in  prison.    By  incessant 
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>  trouble  he  was  prevailed  upon,  or  rather 
compelled,  to  attend  the  prison  school,  and 
on  examining  him,  touching  his  religious 
knowledge,  it  appeared  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  plainest  truUis  of  Ghri&tiapity ;. 
that  he  knew  not  hov  or  by  whom  the 
Christian  "^eligion  had  been  promulgated ; 
nor,  indeed,  any  other  moral  u-uth  con- 
i^ted  with  Revelation. 

Immediately  after  his  transportation, 
Larry  to<dc  to  drink,  and  his  motbcar  to 
b^g^ng,  for  she  had  no  other  means  of 
H^g.  In  this  mode  of  life,  the  husband 
was  soon  compelled  to  join  Uer.  They  i^e 
both  mendicants,  and  Sneelahnow  appears 
sensible  of  the  error  in  their  manner  of 
bfinging  Phelim  up. 

**  Ah  iLarry,"  she  is  sometimes  heard  to 
say, "  I  doubt  that  we  wor  wrong  for  fly- 
in'  in  the  face  o'  God,  becase  he  din't  give 
us  childhre.  An'  when  it  plased  him  to 
grant  us  a  son,  we  oughtn't  to'  ve  spoiled 
him  by^  over-indulgence,  an'  by  lettin'  him 
have  his  own  hcaa  hi  everything,  as  we  did. 
If  we  had  sint  him  to  school,  an'  lamed 
him  to  work,  an'  corrected  him  when  he 
desarved  it,  instead  of  laughin'  at  his  li9s, 
an'  misbehavior,  an'  his  oaths,  as  if  they 
wor  sport — ay.  an'  abusin'  the  nabors  when 
fliey'd  complain  of  him,  or  tell  us  what  he 
was— ay  I—if  we  had,  it's  a  credit  an'  a 
comfort  he'd  be  to  us  now,  an'  not  a  shame, 
an'  a  disgrace,  an'  an  affliction.  We  made 
our  own  bed,  Larry,  an'  now  we  must  lie 
down  an  it.  An',  God  help  us  t  we  made 
hi$  bed  too,  poor  boy,  an'  a  bard  one  it  is. 
God  forgive  us !  but,  any  how,  my  heart's 
bveakin',  for  bad  as  he  was,  sure  we  haven't 
him  to  look  upon !" 


10 


"  Still  he  was 
Biddy  Doran's 


"  Thrue,"  replied  Larry, 
game  an'  cute  to  the  last. ' 
ten  guineas  will  sarve  hhn  beyant,  poor 
fellow.  But  sure  the  'boys'  kep  their 
word  to  him.  any  hqw^  in  regard  to  shoot- 
Ui*  jFopdl^  Fftirteiir.  Myself  was  never 
betther  plased  in  my  life,  than  to  hear  that 
he  had  got  the  slugs  into  his  heart,  the 
villain  1" 


\*  "We  have  attempted  \o  draw  Phelim 
0'1'ooleas  closely  as  possible  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  class  whose  ignorance,  waint 
of  eddcatioii,  aind  absence  of  all  moral 
principle,  constitute  them  tbe  sh<*me  and 
reproach  of  the  country.  By  such  men  thd 
peace  of  oeland  is  destroyed,  illegal  com- 
binations t&tme^  blood  shed  and  nightly 
outrages  oominitted.  There  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  this  plain  truth,  that  u 
proper  religious  and  moral  knowledge  were 
impressed  upon  the  early  principles  of  per- 
sons like  Phelim,  a  conscience  would  be  cre- 
ated capable  of  revolting  from  crime.  What- 
ever the  erievances  of  a  people  may  be, 
whether  rw.  or  imaginary,  one  thing  Is 
clear,  that  neither  murder  nor  illegal  vio- 
lence of  any  description,  can  be  the  proper 
mode  of  removing  or  redressing  them. 
We  have  kept  PheliQi's  Ribbonism  in  the 
back-ground,  bepause  its  details  could  ex- 
cite only  aversion,- and  preferred  exhibiting 
his  utter  ignorance  of  mondity  upon  a  leas 
ofiensive  subject,  in  order  that  llie  reader 
might  bo  enabled  to  infer,  rather  than  to 
witness  with  his  mind's  eye,  the  deeper 
crimes  of  which  he  was  capable. 
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Ttere  never  was  a  more  unfouncled  cal- 
umny, than  that  which  would  Impute  to 
the  Irish  peasantry  an  indifference  to  edu- 
cation. I  may,  on  the  contrary,  fearlessly 
assert  that  the  lower  orders  of  no  country 
ever  manifested  such  a  poeitire  inclination 
for  literary  acquirements,  and  that  too,  un- 
der circumstances  sti^ongly  calculated  to 
produce  carelessness  and  apathy  on  this 
particular  subject  NaVi  I  do  maintain, 
that  ho  who  is  intimately  acquaintutd  with 
the  character  of  our  conntrvmen,  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  their  zeal  for  book  learn- 
ing, not  only  is  strong  and  ardent,  when  op- 
portunities of  scholMtic  ^ucation  occur, 
but  that  it  hicreases  in  proportion  as  these 
opportunitieB  are  rare  and  unattainable. 
The  very  name  and  natun  of  Hedge 
Schools  are  proof  of  this :  for  what  strong- 
er point  could  be  made  out,  in  illustration 
of  my  position,  than  the  fact  that,  despite 
of  obstacles,  the  very  idea  of  which  would 
crush  ordinary  enterprise — when  not  even 
a  shed  could  be  obtuned  in  which  to  as- 
semble the  children  of  an  Irish  village,  the 
worthy  pedagogue  selected  the  first  neen 
spot  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  quickset-uom 
hedge,  which  he  conceived  adapted  for  his 
purpose,  and  there,  under  the  scorching 
rays  of  a  summer  sun,  and  in  defiance  of 
spies  and  statutes,  carried  o^  the  work  of 
instruction^  From  this  circumstance  the 
name  of  Hedge  School  originated;  and, 
however  it  may  be  associated  with  the  lu- 
dicrous, I  maintain,  that  it  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  wish  to  see 
them  receive  pure  and  correct  educational 
knowledge.  A  Hedge  School,  however,  in 
its  original  sense,  was  but  a  temporary  estab- 
lishment, being  only  adopted  until  such  a 
school-house  could  be  erected,  as  was  in 
those  days  deemed  suflScient  to  hold  such  a 
number  of  children  as  were  expected,  at  all 
hazeirds,  to  attend  it 

The  opinion,  I  know,  which  has  been 
long  entertain^  of  Hedge  Schoolmasters, 
was,  and  still  is,  unfavorable:  but  the 
diaracter  of  these  worthy  and  eccentric 
pe^rsons  has  been  misunderstood,  for  the 
stigma  attached  to  their  want  ot  know- 
ledge should  have  rather  been  applied  to 
their  want  of  fhorals,  because,  on  this  latter 
point  were  thev  prindpally  indefensible. 
The  fact  is,  that  Hedge  Schoolmasters 
were  a  class  of  men,  from  whom  morality 
was  not  expected  bv  the  peasantry ;  for, 
«tranfi;e  to  say,  one  oi  their  strongest  recom- 


mendations to  the  good  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  far  as  their  literary  talents  and 
aaaliflcations  were  concerned,  was  an  inor- 
inate  love  of  whisky,  and  if  to  this  could 
be  added  a  slight  touch  of  derangement,, 
the  character  was  complete. 

On  once  asking  an  Irish  peasant,  why  he 
sent  his  children  to  a  schoolmaster  who 
was  notoriously  addicted  to  spirituouS' 
liquors,  rather  than  to  a  man  of  sober  habits 
who  taught  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 

"  Why  do  I  send  them  to  Mat  Meegan,  ia 
it?"  he  replied— "and  do  you  think,  Sir," 
said  he,  "  that  I'd  sent  them  to  that  dry- 
headed  dunce,  Mr.  Frazher,  with  his  black 
coat  upon  him,  and  his  Caroline  hat,  and 
him  wouldn't  take  a  glass  of  poteen  wanst 
in  seven  years  ?  Mat,  Sir,  likes  it,  anu 
teaches  the  boys  ten  times  betther  whhi 
he's  dhrunk  nor  when  he's  sober;  and 
you'll  never  find  a  good  tacher.  Sir,  but's 
fond  of  it  As  for  Mat,  when  he's  half 
gone,  I'd  turn  h!ai  agin  the  country  for  deep- 
ness in  laming ;  for  it's  then  he  rhymes  it 
out  of  him,  that  it  would  do  one  good  to 
hear  him." 

"  So,"  said  I,  "you  think  that  a  love  of 
drinking  poteen  is  a  sign  of  talent  in  a 
schoolmaster  1" 

"  Ay,  or  in  any  man  else,  Sir,"  he  replied. 
"  Look  at  tradesmen,  and  'tis  always  the 
cleverest  that  you'll  find  fond  ot  the  dhrink  I 
If  you  had  hard  Mat  and  Frazher,  the 
other  evening,  at  it — what  a  hare  Mat  made 
of  him !  but  he  was  just  in  proper  tune  for 
it,  being,  at  the  time,  purty  well  I  thank 
you,  and  did  not  lave  him  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  He  took  him  in  Euclid's  Ailments 
and  Logicals,  and  proved  in  Frazher's 
teeth,  that  the  candlestick  before  them  waa 
the  church-steeple,  and  Frazher  himself 
the  parson ;  and  so  sign  was  on  it,  the  other 
couldn't  disprove  it,  but  had  to  give  in." 

"  Mat,  then,"  I  observed,  "  is  the  most 
learned  man  on  this  walk." 

"  Why,  thin,  I  doubt  that  same,  Sir,"  re- 
plied he,  "  for  all  he's  so  great  in  the  books ; 
for,  you  see,  while  they  were  ding  dust  at 
it,  who  comes  in  but  mad  Delany,  and  he 
attacked  Mat,  and,  in  less  than  no  time, 
rubbed  the  consate  out  of  Mm,  as  clane  aj 
he  did  out  of  Frazher." 

"  Who  is  Delany  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  He  was  the  makings  of  a  priest,  Sir,  and 
was  in  Maynooth  a  couple  of  years,  but  he 
took  in  the  knowledge  so  fast,  that,  bedad, 
he  got  cracked  toid  UtmM — for  a  dunce, 
you  see,  never  cracks   wid  it,  in  regard 
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of  the  thickness  of  the  skull:  no  doubt 
bathe's  too  many  for  Mat,  and  can  go 
far  beyiiat  him  in  the  books ;  but  tnen,  like 
Mat,  he's  still  brightest  whin  he  has  a  sup 
in  his  head." 

These  are  prejudices  which  the  Irish 
peasantry  have  long  entertained  concerning 
the  character  of  hedge  schoolmasters ;  but, 
granting  them  to  be  unfounded,  as  they 
generally  are,  yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  hedge-schoolmasters  were  as  superior 
in  literary  knowledge  and  acquirements  to 
the  class  of  men  who  are  now  engaged  in 
the  general  education  of  the  people,  as  they 
were  beneath  them  In  moral  and  religious 
diaracter.  The  former  part  of  '.uIg  asser- 
tion  will,  I  am  awure,  appear  rither  start- 
ling to  raanv.  But  it  is  true ;  8/id  one  great 
cause  why  the  character  of  Sor  'ety  Teachers 
isimdervalued,  in  many  ine'/iuces,  by  the 
people,  proceeds  from  a  Ci)nTiction  on  their 
parts,  that  thcv  are,  and  must  be,  incapable, 
nom  the  slender  portion  of  learning  they 
have  received,  of  giving  their  children  a 
sound  and  practical  education. 

But  that  we  may  put  thi&  subject  in  a 
clearer  light,  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  the 
course  of  instruction  which  was  deemed 
necessary  for  a  hedge-schoolmaster,  and 
let  it  be  contrasted  with  that  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  those  engaged  in  the  conducting 
of  schools  patronized  by  the  Education  So- 
cieties of  the  present  day. 

When  a  poor  man,  about  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  understood  from  tlie 
schoolmaster  who  educated  his  sons,  that 
any  of  them  was  particularly  "  cute  at  his 
lamin',"  the  ambition  of  the  parent  usually 
iirected  itself  to  one  of  three  objects— he 
would  either  make  him  a  priest,  a  clerk,  or 
a  schoolmaster.  The  determination  once 
fixed,  the  boy  was  set  apart  from  every 
kind  of  labor,  that  he  might  be 
at  liberty  to  bestow  his  undivided 
time  and  talents  to  the  object  set 
before  *-''n.  His  parents  strained  every 
nerve  to  lumish  him  with  the  necessary 
books,  and  always  took  care  that  his  ap- 
pearance and  dress  should  be  more  decent 
than  those  of  any  other  member  of  the 
family.  If  the  church  were  in  prospect,  he 
was  distinguished,  after  he  had  been  two 
or  three  years  at  his  Latin,  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "  the  young  priest,"  an  epithet  to 
himvof  the  gi'eatest  pnde  and  honor ;  but 
if  destined  only  to  wield  the  ferula,  his  im- 
portance in  the  family,  and  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  friends,  was  by  no  means  so 
great  If,  however,  the  goal  of  his  future 
ambition  as  a  schoolmaster  was  humbler, 
thai  of  his  litw ary  career  was  considerably 
extended.  He  usually  remained  at  the 
ntatt  Mdiool  in  the  vicinity  until  he  suppos- 
ed tliat  he  had  completely 'drained  the 
master  of  all  his  knowledge.    This  circum- 


stance was  generally  discovered  in  the 
following  manner:— As  soon  afche  judged 
himself  a  match  for  the  teacher,  and  pos- 
sessed sufficient  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  he  penned  him  a  formal  challenge 
to  meet  him  in  Uteraiy  contest,  either  m 
his  own  school,  before  competent  witness* 
es,orat  thecbapet-green,on  the  Sabbath 
day,  before  the  arrival  of  the  priest,  or  pro- 
bably after  it— for  the  priest  himsiilf  was 
sometimes  the  moderator  an(^  judge  upoii 
these  occasions.  This  challenge  was  gen- 
erally couched  in  rhyme,  and  either  sent 
by  the  hands  of  a  common  friend,  or  posted 
upon  the  chapel-door. 

These  contests,  as  the  reader  perceives, 
were  always  public,  and  were  witnessed  by 
the  peasantry  with  mtense  interest.  If  the 
master  sustained  a  defeat,  It  was  not  so  much 
attributed  to  his  want  of  leanung,  as  to  the 
overwhelming  talent  of  his  opponent :  nor 
was  the  success  of  the  pupil  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  olT  the  master — for 
this  was  but  the  first  of^  series  of  challenges 
which  the  former  proposed  to  undertake, 
ere  he  eventually  settled  himself  in  the  ex- 
orcise of  his  profession. 

I  remember  being  present  at  one  of  than, 
and  a  ludicrous  exhibition  it  was.  The 
parish  priest,  a  red  faced,  jocular  little  man„ 
was  president ;  and  his  curate,  a  scholar  of 
six  feet  two  mches  in  height,  and  a  school- 
master from  the  next  parish,  were  judges. 
I  will  only  touch  upon  two  circumstances 
in  their  conduct,  which  evinced  s  closey 
instinctive  knowledge  of  hr  aan  nature  in 
the  combatants.  The  mr  ^^  would  not 
condescend  to  argue  o^  his  throne — apiece 
of  policy  to  whicn,  in  my  opinion,  he  owed 
his  victory  (for  he  won);  whereas  the  pupil 
insisted  that  he  should  meet  him  on  equal 
ground,  face  to  face,  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  room.  It  was  evident  that  the  latter 
could  not  divest  himself  of  his  boyish  ter- 
ror so  long  as  the  other  sat,  as  it  were,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  former  authority,  con- 
tracting his  brows  with. habitual  sternness, 
thundering  out  his  arguments  with  a  moat 
menacing  and  Stentorian  voice,  while  he 
thumped  his  desk  with  his  shut  fist,  or 
struck  it  with  his  great  ruler  at  the  end  of 
each  argument,  in  a  manner  that  made  the. 
youngster  put  his  hands  behind  him  several 
times,  to  Ihs  certain  that  that  portion  of  h^i 
dress  which  is  unmenHonabte,  was  tight 
upon  him. 

If  in  these  encounters  the  young  candi- 
date for  the  honors  of  the  literary  sceptre' 
was  not  victorious,  he  again  resumed  Id* 
studies,  under  his  old  preceptor,,  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  becoming  Immility; 
but  if  he  put  the  schoolmaster  downi 
his  next  object  was  to  se^  oat 
some  otbef  teftcher,  whose  celebrity  wa» 
unclouded  ;  within  -his    rai|ge»  j  Wlti^ 
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]^im  he  had  a  fresh  encoanter,  ahd  its  re- 
.  fltiU  was  similar  to  what  I  have  already  re- 
lated. If  Tictorf  oufl,  he  sought  out  anothei' 
And  more  le&rried  oppdnent ;  land  if  defeat- 
ed,  he  became  the  pupil  of  his  conqueror 
— going  Bight  about,  during  his  sojourn  at 
the  school, 'with  the  neighboring  farmers* 
fions,  whom  he  ansisted  in  their  studies,  as 
a  compensation  for  bis  support.  He  was 
called  durins;  these  peregrinations  the 
Poor  Scholar,  A  character  which  secured 
him  the  esteem  and  hospitable  attention  of 
the  peasantry,  who  never  fail  in  respect  to 
«iiy  oiie  chMPacterisod  by  a  zeal  for  learn- 
ing and  knowledge. 

In  this  manner  he  proceeded,  a  literary 
bnight  erraot,filled  with  a  chivalrous  love  of 
letters,  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  most  learned  peripatetic  of  them  all; 
'CidansiDg  his  own  powers,  and  malcing 
fresh  acquisitions  of  knowledge  as  he  went 
along.  His  contests,  his  defeats,  and  bis 
trinmphs,  of  course,  were  frequent ;  and 
his  habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning  must 
have  been  considerably  improved,  uis  ac- 
quaintance with  classKsal  and  mathemati- 
cal authors  rendered  more  intimate,  and 
his  powers  of  illustration  and  comparison 
more  dear  and  happy.  After  three  or  four 
yean  spent  in  this  manner,  he  usually  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  sent  another 
challenge  to  the  schoolmaster.  In  tbecapa- 
•city  of  a  candidate  forhis  situation.  The  van- 
qniidied  master  sriught  a  new  district,  sent 
.f  JMW  challenge,  in  his  turn  to  some  other 
teacher,  and  usually  put  him  to  flisht  in 
tiie  same  manner.  The  terms  of  defeat  or 
Tictory,  according  to  their  application, 
vere  called  taefdng  or  bogging. 

**  There  was  a  great  argument  entirely, 
9ir,"  said  a  i>easaint  once,  when  speakins: 
of  these  contests,  "  'twas  at  the  diapel  on 
Sunday  week,  bettme  young  Tom  Brady, 
that  was  a  poor  scholar  in  Hunsther,  and 
Mr.  Hartigan,  the  schoolmaster." 

••  And  who  was  victorious?"  I  inquired. 

*•  Why,  sir,  and  maybe  'twas  voung 
Brady  that  didnH  aaek  htm  oltme  before 
tiie  priest  and  all,  and  west  nigh  to  bog  the 
priCNit  himseit  in  Gr<^ek.  His  Reverence 
Was  Only  two  words  beyanthim;  but  he 
^Boked  the  masther  any  how,  and  showed 
Mm  in  the  Orammaticai  and  Dixonairy 
IrJiwe  he  waa  wrbnje." 

**And  wluit  is  Bra'ly'e  object  loUfer' 
I  asked.    "  What  does  he  intend  to  do  ¥' 

•<  Intoad  to  do,  is  it  Y  I'm  tould  nothing 
less  nor  going  into  Thrhiity  College  in 
Dab.iii,  and  expects  to  bate  them  all  there, 
out  and  out :  hc^s  first  to  mi^  something 
Husf  6M  a  aoimre;  and,  afther  making 
tbi%  good,  he^B  to  be  a  counsellor.  1^,  sir, 
iWtt  see  what  it  is  to  resave'  good  Echoolin', 
iiMi  to  have  lariiin' ;  but,  bcteed^  it's  Brady  i 
libkifB  th«  gMit  headipiece  eotirdy/' 


Unquestionably,  many  who  received  in* 
stniotion  in  this  manner  have  distinffuishsd 
themselves  in  the  Dublin  University :  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinc,  that  younit 
men  educated  in  Irish  hedge-schools,  as 
they  were  called,  have  proved  themseltes 
to  be  better  classleal  scholars  and  mMthe> 
maticians,  generally  speaking,  than  any 
proportionate  number  of  those  educated  tn 
our  first-class  academies.  The  Munster 
masters  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  paro 
ticularly  celebrated  for  making  excellent 
classical  and  mathematical  scholars. 

That  a  great  deal  of  ludicrous  pedantir 
generally  accompanied  this  knowledge  a 
not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  the. 
rank  these  worthy  teachers  held  in  life,  sad 
the  stretch  of  inflation  at  which  their  pnde 
was  kept  by  the  profound  reverence  excited 
by  their  learning  among  the  people.  It  is 
equally  true  that  each  of  them  had  a  stock 
of  cramboa  feady  for  accidental  encounter, 
which  would  have  puzzled  Euclid  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself;  but  even  these 
trained  their  minds  to  hatrits  of  acuteness 
and  investigation.  When  a  schoolmaster 
of  this  clafli  had  established  himself  an  a 
good  mathematician,  the  predominant  en- 
jojrment  of  his  heart  and  life  was  to  write 
the  epithet  PfiUomath  after  his  name ;  and 
this,  whatever  document  he  subscribed,  was 
never  omitted.  If  he  witnessed  a  will,  it 
was  Timothy  Fagao,  Philomath;  if  he  put 
his  name  to  a  promissory  note,  it  was  lim. 
Fagan,  Philomath ;  if  he  addressed  a  lovo- 
letter  1(o  his  sweetheait,  itwasi-tlll  Tiiao^y 
Fagan-ror  whatever  the  name  might  b»—- 
Philomath ;  and  this  was  always  written  ifi 
legible  and  distinct  copyhand,  sufQiciebdy 
large  to  attract  the  obaerTation  of  v^ 
reader. 

It  was  also  usual  for  a  man  who  had 
been  a  pre-eminent  and  extraordinary  scho> 
lar,  to  have  the  epithet  Grbat  prefixed  to 
his  name.  I  remember  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion, who  was  called  the  Oreat  &Bnen,par 
exeeUeneo.  In  the  latter  vears  of  his  life 
he  gave  up  teaching,  and  led  a  circulatinff 
life,  going  round  from  school  to  school 
and  remaining  a  week  or  a  month  t^ter* 
nately  among  his  brethren.  His  viirits 
were  consideiid  an  honor,  and  raised  ooof 
Bidecably  the  literary  character  of  those 
with  Whom  he  resided ;  for  he  spoke  of 
dunces  with  the  most  dignified  contempt, 
and  the  general  impression  was,  tlr'toS 
would  scorn  even  to  avail  himself  of  their 
hosbiu^^.  Like  most  ot  his  brethren,  he 
could  not  live  without  the  potem  ;  and  Idf 
custom  was,  to  drink  a  pint  of  it  in  Us 
native  purity  before  he  enteifed  into  aay 
literal^  contest,  or  made  snr  display  of  hn 
leaning  at  wakes  or  other  Irish  fesavulm; 
and  most  oertately,  however  biameairie  the 
prSfOtloe,  and  injurious  to  fceiilth   and 
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morals^  it  threrv  ont  his  talents  and  his 
powers  in'  a  most  surprising  manner. 

It  was  hij[h1y  lousing  to  observe  the 
peculiarity  with  which  the  consciousness 
0f  superior  knowledge  impressed  upon  the 
eonversatiou'  and  personal  appearance  of 
this  decaying  race.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  original  conformation  of  their 
j^ysical  structure,  it  was  sure,  by  the  force 
of  acquired  habit,  to  transform  itself  into 
a  stiff,  erect,  consequential,  and  unbending 
manner,  ludicrousljr  characteristic  of  an 
inflated  sense  of  their  extraordinary  know- 
ledge, and  a  proud  and  commiserating 
contempt  of  the  dark  ignorance  by  which, 
in  despite  of  their  own  light,  they  were 
surrounded.  Their  convcraation,  like  their 
own  crambos,  was  dark  nnd  difficult  to  be 
understood ;  their  words,  truly  sesquipeda- 
lian ;  their  voice,  loud  and  commanding  in 
its  tones :  their  deportment,  grave  and  dic- 
tatorial, but  compictt-Iy  indcecribuble,  and 
certainly  original  to  the  last  degree,  in 
those  indtaucefi  where  tlie  rend/,  genuine 
hnmo^  of  their  country  maintnini'oau  un- 
yielding rivalry  in  tiieir  disposition,  afjainst 
the  natural  solemnity  which  was  considered 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  due  dignity  of 
tJieir  character. 

In  many  of  these  persons,  where  the  ori- 
ginal caiety  of  the  diaposition  wns  known, 
all  efforts  at  the  grave  Knd  dignified  were 
complete  failures,  and  tliese  were  enjoyed 
by  the  peasantry  and  tlioir  own  pupils, 
nearly  with  thesensatlona  which  the  fuaict- 
mentof  Hamlet  by  Listen  would  necessar- 
ily produce.  At  all  events,  their  educa^ 
Hon,  allowing  for  the  usual  exceptionR, 
was  by  no  means  superficial ;  and  the  read- 
er has  already  received  a  siietch  of  the  trials 
which  the/  had  to  undergo  before  they 
considered  themselves  qualified  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  their  calling.  Their 
life  was,  in  fact,  a  state  of  literarv  warfare, 
and  Uiey  felt  that  a  mere  elementary 
Imowledgo  of  their  business  wjiild  have 
becm  insufllcient  to  carry  them,  with  suit- 
able credit,  through  the  attacks  to  which 
ttiey  were  exposed  from  travellhig  teach- 
em,  whose  mode  of  establishing  themselves 
is  aohools  was,  as  I  said,  by  driving  away 
Hm  leps  qualified  and  usurping  their  places. 
Tliis,  according  to  the  law  of  opinion  and 
t^  custom  which  prevailed,  was  very  easi- 
ly efieeted^  for  the  peasantry  uniformly  f  n- 
Suraged  those  whom  they  soi^posed  to  be 
emost  competent:  as  to  moral  or  reli- 
flkMW  instruction, ,  neither  was  expected 
nooi  tbem.;  so  that  the  difference  of  the 
moral  character  was  no  bar  to  their  success,. 
^Th«  Tillage  of  Findrainore  was  situated 
al  the  foot  of  a  long  green  hUl,  the  outline 
of  wJiich  fbnned  a  low  arcn,  as  it  rose  to 
Uie  eT«  against  the  horizon.  This  hill  was 
atodded  with  olumpaof  beeche%f^iid  some- 


timefl  enclosed  as  a  meadow^  In  the  month 
of  July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  longv 
many  an  hour  have  I  spent  in  solit(M?y  oi- 
joyment,  watching  the  wavy  niotion  pro- 
duced upon  its  pliant  surface  by  the  ^unny 
wmds,  or  the  flight  of  the  cloud-she  lowa^ 
like  gigantic  phatitoms,  as  they  swept 
rapidly  over  it,  whilst  the  munuur  of  the 
rocking  trees,  and  the  glancing  of  their 
bright  leaver  in  the  sun,  produced  a  heart- 
felt pleasure,  the  very  memory  of  which 
rises  in  my  mind  like  some  fading  recoileo* 
tion  of  a  brighter  world. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a  clear,  deep* 
banked  river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  u 
slip  of  rich,  level  meadow,  and  ou  the  other 
by  a  kind  of  common  for  the  village  geese, 
whose  white  feathers,  during  the  summer 
season,  lay  scattered  over  its  ^^reen  surface. 
It  was  also  the  piaj -ground  fur  the  boys  of 
the  village  s^ool ;  for  there  ran  that  part 
of  the  nver  which,  with  very  correct 
judgment,  the  urchins  had  selected  as  their 
bathing-place.  A  little  slope,  or  watcnng- 
groundf  in  the  bank,  brought  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  where  the  bottom  fell 
away  into  the  fearful  depths  of  the  whhrl- 
pool,  uader  the  hanging  oak  on  the  other 
badk.  Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time 
I  ventured  to  swim  across,  it,  and  oven  yet 
do  1  see,  in  im^iffination,  the  two  bunches 
of  water  flaggons  on  which  the  inexperi- 
enced swimmers  trusted  themselves  in  the 
wattT. 

About  tvtro  hundred  yards  above  this,  the 
boreen,  *  which  led  from  tlio  village  to  the 
main  road,  ci'oaEied  the  river,  by  one  of 
those  old  narrow  bridged  whose  arches 
rise  like  ditches  across  the  rond— an  al- 
most impassable  barrier  to  horse  and  car. 
On  passing  the  .bridge,  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, you  f6uhd  a  range  of  low  thatched 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  road :  and  if  one 
o'clock,  th«;;h6or  of  dinner,  drew  near,  you 
might  observe  columns  of  blue  smoke 
curling  up  from  a  row  of  chimneys,  some 
made  of  wicker  creels  plastered  over  with 
a  rich  coat  of  mud ;  some,  of  old,  narrow, 
bottomless  tubn ;  and  others,  with  a  greater 
appearance  of  ta^te,  ornamented  with 
tl^ick,  circular  ro[^  of  straw,  sewed  to- 
gether like  bees'  skeps,  with  the  peel  of  ai 
brier;  and  many  haying  nothuig  but  the 
open  vent  above.  But  the  smoke  by  no 
means  esigaped  by  its  legitimate  aperture, 
foryouniight  observe  TiiUe  cloUdii  of  it 
bursting  out  at  the  xlooi^  and  windows; 
the  panes  of  the  latter  beOig  mostly  stop- 
ped at  other  limeit  with  old  hats  and  rags, 
were  now'left  ehtbrely  o](>eh  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  a  free  escape. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  V>d  left,  waft 
a  series  of  dungkdlls,  each  with  its  oon- 
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oomitant  sink  of  ffreeo,  rotten  water;  and 
if  it  happened  that  a  stont-looklng  woman, 
with  watery  evm  and  a  yellow  cap  hung 
looflelv  upon  her  matted  locks,  came,  with 
a  chuDby  urchin  on  one  arm,  and  a  pot  of 
dirty  wafer  in  her  hand,  its  nnceremnnious 
ejection  in  the  aforeiaid  sink  would  be  apt 
to  send  ycu  to  the  village  with  your  finger 
and  tbnmb  (for  what  purpose  you  would 
yourself  perfectly  understand)  closely, 
out  not  knowingly,  applied  to  your  nos- 
trils. But,  independently  of  this,  you 
would  be  apt  to  have  other  reasons  for 
giving  your  horse,  whose  heels  are  by  this 
time  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  barkrng 
curs,  and  the  same  nnmber  of  shouting 
urchins,  a  pretty  sharp  touch  of  the  spurs, 
as  well  as  for  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
odor  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  no  land- 
scape without  figures;  and  might  notice,  if 
you  are,  as  I  suppose  you  to  be,  a  man  of 
observation,  in  every  sink  as  you  pass 
aUmg,  a  "slip  of  a  pig,"  stretched  in  the 
middle  of  the  mud,  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
luxury,  giving  occasionally  along,  luxuri- 
ant grunt,  hi^ly  expressive  of  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  or,  perhaps,  an  old  farrower,  lying 
in  indolent  repose,  with  half  a  dozen  young 
ones  jostling  each  other  for  their  draught, 
and  pimching  her  belly  with  their  little 
•nouts,  reckless  of  the  fumes  they  are 
creating;  whilst  the  loud  crow  of  the  cock, 
as  he  confidently  flaps  his  wines  on  his 
own  dunghill,  gives  U>e  warning  note  for 
the  hour  of  dinner. 

As  you  advance,  yOn  will  also  per- 
ceive   several  faces  tnrust    out  of    the 
doors,  and  rather  than  mias  a  sight  of  you, 
a  grotesque  visage  peeping  by  a  short  cut 
through  the  paneless  windows — or  a  tat- 
tered female  flying  to  snatch  up  her  urchin 
that  hAs  bnen  tumbling  itself,  ueels  up,  in 
the  dust  of  the  road,  lesi  **  the  gintleman's 
horse  might  ride  over  It;"  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  look  behind,  you  may  observe  a 
shagKy-hended  youth  in  tattered  frize,  with 
one  hand  thrust   indolently  hi  his  brensr, 
StHnding  at  the  door  in  conversation  with 
the  inmateS;  a  broad  grin  of  sarcastic  ridi- 
cule on  his  face,  in  the  act  of  breaking 
a  joke   or  two   upon  yourself,   or  your 
horse;    or.    perhaps,     your    jaw    miy 
be    saluted     with     a  lump     of     clav, 
just  hard  enough  to  fall  asunder  as  it  flla), 
cast  by  some  riggfiA  gorsoon  from  behind 
a  hedge,  who  squats  himseif  in  a  ridge  of 
com  to  avoid  detection. 

Seated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door,  you  may 
observe  a  toil-worn  man,  without  coat  or 
waistcriat;  his  red,  muscular,  sunburnt 
shoulder  peering  through  the  remnant  of 
a  shirt,  mending  his  ishoei.  with  a  piece  o' 
twisted  flax  called  a  K'nigd,  or,  perhaps, 
sewing  two  footlesr  stocldngs  (or  mar- 
tyeena  tohi^  coat,  hs  a  substitute  fw  slee  /es. 


In  the  garden?,  which  are  usually  fringed 
with  nettles,  you  will  see  u  solitary  laborier, 
working  with  that  carelessness  and  apathy 
that  characterises  an  Irish  laborer  when  he 
labors  for  Mmtdf—letxAag  upon  his  spade 
to  look  after  you,  and  glad  of  any  excuse 
to  be  idle. 

The  houses,  however,  are  not  all  such 
as  I  have  described— ftur  from  it  You  see 
here  and  there,  between  the  more  humble 
cabins,  a  stout,  comfortable-looking  farm- 
house, with  ornamental  thatching  and 
well-glazed  whidows ;  adjoining  to  which 
is  a  hay-yard  with  five  or  six  stacks  of 
corn,  well-irimmed  and  roped,  and  a  flue 
yellow,  weather-beaten  old  hay-rick,  half 
cu'. — not  taking  into  account  twelve  or 
thirteen  circular  strata  of  stones,  that  mark 
out  the  foundations  on  which  others  had 
been  raised.  Neither  is  the  rich  smell  of 
oaten  or  wheaten  bread,  which  the  good 
wifie  is  baking  on  the  gritidlt;,  uupleusant 
to  your  uodtrils ;  nor  would  the  bubbling 
of  the  large  pot,  in  which  you  might  see, 
should  you  chance  to  enter,  a  prodigious 
pquare  of  fat,  yellow  and  almost  transpa- 
rent bacon  tumbling  about,  to  bean  un- 
plessant  object ;  truly,  as  it  haugs  over  a 
large  fire,  with  well-swept  hearthstone,  it 
is  in  good  keeping  with  the  white  settle 
and  chairs,  and  the  dresser  with  noggins, 
wooden  trenchers,  and  pewter  dishes,  per* 
fectly  clean,  and  as  well  polished  as  a 
French  courtier. 

▲syou  leave  the  village,  you  have,  to  the 
left,  a  view  of  the  hill  which  I  have  already 
described,  and  to  the  right  a  level  expanse 
of  fertile  country,  boancled  by  a  good  view 
of  respectable  mountains,  peering  decently 
into  the  sky :  and  in  a  line  that  forms  an 
acute  angle  from  the  point  of  the  road 
where  you  ride,  is  a  delightful  ralley,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  shines*  pretty  lake; 
and  a  little  beyoiid,  on  the  slope  of  a  green 
hill,  rises  a  splendid  house,  surrounded  by 
a  park,  well-wooded  and  stocked  with  deer. 
You  hare  now  topped  the  little  hill  above 
the  village,  and  a  straight  line  of  level  road 
a  mile  long,  gofs  forward  to  a  country 
town,  which  lies  immediately  behind  that 
white  church  with  its  spire  cutting  into  Uie 
sky  before  you.  You  descend  on  the  other 
side,  and,  having  advanced  a  few  perohesi 
look  to  the  left,  where  you  see  a  loi^ 
thatched  chapel,  only  distinguished  from  a 
dwelling-house  by  its  want  of  chimneys, 
and  a  small  stone  cross  that  stands  on  tlM 
top  of  the  eastern  cable ;  behind  it  is  * 
graveyard;  and  beside  it  a  snug  public- 
house,  well  whitewashed;  then,  to  the 
right,  von  observe  a  door  apparently  in  the 
side  of  a  clay  bank,  which  rises  consider- 
ahly  above  the  pavement  of  the  i<Oad% 
What !  you  ask  yourself,  can  this  be  a  hti* 
man  habitation  ?— but  ere  you  have  time  to 
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answer  the  question,  a  confused  buzz  of 
Toices  from  within  reaches  your  ear,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  little  "  gorsoon,"  with 
a  red,  close-cropped  head  and  Milesian  face, 
bavmg  in  his  hand  a  short,  white  stick,  or 
the  thfgh-bone  of  a  horse,  whicn  you  at 
(»ice  recognize  a?  "the  pass"  of  a  Tillage 
ficbool,  gives  vou  the  full  information.  He 
has  an  ink-horn,  covered  with  leather, 
dangling  at  the  button-hole  (for  he  has  long 
since  played  away  the  buttons)  of  his  frize 
jacket— his  mouth  is  circumscribed  with  a 
streak  of  ink— bis  pen  is  stuck  knowingly 
behind  his  ear— his  shins  are  dotted  over 
w?th  flre-blisters,  black,  red,  and  blue— on 
each  heel  a  kibe— his  "  leather  crackers," 
mdelieet— breeches,  shrunk  up  upon  him, 
and  only  reaching  as  far  down  as  the  caps 
of  his  knees.  Having  spied  you,  he  places 
his  hand  over  his  brows,  to  throw  back  the 
dazzling  rays  of  the  sun,  and  peers  at  you 
from  under  it.  till  he  breaks  out  into  a 
laugh,  excltdmrng,  halt  to  himself,  half  to 
you. 

"  You  a  gintleman  1— no,  nor  one  of  your 
l)reed  never  was,  you  procthorin'  thief, 
you  1" 

You  are  now  immediately  opposite  the 
•door  of  the  seminary,  when  half  a  dozen  of 
those  seated  next  it  notice  you. 

"  Oh,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse  I 
— masther,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a 
horse,  wid  boots  and  spurs  on  him,  that's 
looking  in  at  us." 

"  Silencn!"  exclaims  the  master ;  "  back 
from  the  door ;  boys  rehearse ;  every  one 
of  you  rehsarse,  I  say,  you  Boeotians,  tUl 
the  gintleman  goes  past  I" 

"  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir  " 

"  No,  you  don't,  Phelim." 

"  I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Wiiat !— is  it  afther  contradictln'  me 
you'd  be  V  Don't  you  see  the  porter's  out, 
and  yea  can't  go." 

"  Well,  'tis  Mat  Meehan  has  it,  sir ;  and 
he's  out  this  half  hour,  sir:  I  can't  stay  in, 
flir-iphfff— iphfffl" 

"  You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  look- 
ing at  the  gintleman,  Phelim." 
^^  No,  indeed,  sir-iphflf  I" 

*•  Phelim,  I  know  you  of  ould— goto  vour 
flate.  I  tell  you,  Phelim,  you  were  bom 
for  the  encouragement  of  tne  hemp  manu- 
focture,  and  you'll  die  promoting  it" 

In  the  meantime,  the  master  puts  his 
head  out  of  the  door,  bis  body  stooped  to  a 
**  half  bend  "— aphrasr ,  and  the  exact  curve 
which  it  forms,  I  lea^e  for  the  present  to 
your  own  sagacity — and  surveys  you  until 
yonpAss.  That  is  au  Irish  hedge- school, 
and  the  personage  who  follows  you  with 
his  eye,  a  hedge-schoolmaster.  His  name 
is  Biatthew  Eavanagh :  and,  as  you  seem 
to  consider  his  literary  establishment  rather 
a  tidriosity  in  its  kind,  1  will,  if  you  be  dis- 


posed to  hear  It,  give  you  the  history  of 
nimand  his  eStanlishment,  beginning,  hi 
the  first  place,  with 

THE    ABDUCTION     OP     MaT 
EAVANAGH,  J 

THB  HBDOB  SOHOOLMASTBB.  • 

For  three  years  before  the  period  of 
which  I  write,  the  village  of  Findramore. 
and  the  parish  in  which  it  lay,  were  with* 
out  a  teacher.  Hat's  predecessor  was  a 
James  Garraghty,  a  lame  vounE  man,  the 
son  of  a  widow,  whose  husband  lost  his  life 
in  attempting  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  broke 
out  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Squire  John- 
ston, a  neighboring  maeistrate.  The  son 
was  a  bov  at  the'  time  of  this  disaster, 
and  the  Squire,  as  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  his  father's  life  in  his  service, 
had  him  educated  at  bis  own  expense;  that 
is  to  say,  he  gave  the  master  who  taught  in 
the  village  orders  to  educate  him  gratui- 
touslv,  on  the  condition  of  being  horse- 
whipped out  of  tne  parish,  if  he  refused. 
As  soon  as  he  considered  himself  qualified 
to  teach,  he  opened  a  school  in  the  village 
on  his  own  actount,  where  he  taught  unul 
his  death,  which  happened  in  less  than  a 
year  after  the  commencement  of  his  little 
seminary.  The  children  usually  assembled 
in  his  mother's  cabin,  but  as  she  did  not 
long  survive  her  son,  this,  which  was  at 
best  a  very  mberable  residence,  soon  totter- 
ed to  the  ground.  The  roof  and  thatch 
wore  burnt  for  firing,  the  mud  gables  fell 
in,  and  were  overgrown  with  grass,  nettles, 
and  docks;  and  nothing  remained  but  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  little  clay  sidewalls, 
which  presented,  wher  associated  with  the 
calamitous  fate  of  their  inoffensive  inmates, 
rather  a  touching  image  of  ruin  upon  a 
small  scale. 

Garraghty  had  been  attentive  to  his  little 
pupils,  and  his  instructions  were  sufficient 
to  give  them  a  relish  for  education— a  cir- 
cumstance whick  did  not  escape  tbe  obsbr- 
vationof  their  parents,  who  duly  appre- 
ciated it  His  death,  however,  deprived 
them  of  this  advantage ;  and  as  school- 
masters, under  the  old  system,  were  always 
at  a  premium,  it  so  happened,  that  for  three 
years  afterwards,  not  one  of  that  class 

8 resented  himself  to  their  acceptance, 
[any  a  trial  had  been  made,  and  many 
a  sly  offer  held  out  as  a  lure  to 
the  neighboting  teachers,  but  they  did  not 
take  i  for  although  the  country  was  denisd- 
ly  inliabitted,  yet  it  was  remarked  tl;iat 
nu  sdiooimaster  ever  "  thruv"  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Findramore.  The  place,  in 
fact,  had  got  a  bad  name.  Gari^hty  died, 
it  was  thought,  of  poverty,  a  disease  to 
which  the  Findramore  schoolmasters  had, 
been  alvirays  known  to  be  subject    His 
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prcicleoeasor,  too,  was  hanged,  along  witti 
t^b  others,  fo^  burning  the  house  of  an 
"Aaglnt" 

'  Then  the  Findramore  boys  were  not 
easily  dealt  with,  having  an  ugly  habit  of 
involTing  tbeir  unlucky  teachers  in  those 
quarrels;  wbieh  they  kept  vp  with  tiie  Bal- 
ly scanlan  boys,  a  fighting  clan  that  lived  at 
the  foot  of  the  moiihtaiiia  abo^e  them, 
lliese  two  ftetions,  when  they  met,  whe- 
ther at  fdr  or  market,  waiciB  o^  wedding, 
CohM  never  part  without  Qarryhig  home  on 
each  side  a  dozen  or  two  of  bloody  cox- 
combs. For  these  reasons,  the  pa-riKh  of 
Aughindrum  had  for  a  few  years  been 
afflicted  with  an  extraordimatji'  dearth  of 
knowledge:  the  onlyIiter8i!ye8ti^blishment 
Which  flounshed  in  it  being  a  parochial  m- 
stitution,  which,  however  excellent  in  de- 
sign, yet,  like  too  many  establishments  of 
the  same  nature,  it  degenerated  into  a 
source  of  knowledge,  monO^  and  edixation, 
exceedingly  dry  and  unprodtieiive  to  eVery 
persnn  except  Die  master,  who  was  enabled 
by  his  honest  industry  to  make  provistoh 
for  his  family  absolutely  surprising,  when 
we  consider  the  moderate  nature  of  his  os- 
tensible income.  It  was,  Ih  ^act,  l&e  a  well 
dried  up,  to  which  scarcely  any  one  ever 
thinks  uf  gouig  for  water. 

Smch  a  state  of  things,  however,  could 
not  last  long.  The  youth  of  Findra- 
more were  parched  for  want  of  the 
dew  of  knowledge;  and  theb'  pa- 
rents and  grown  brethren  met 
one  Saturday  evening  in  Bamy 
Brady's  shebeen-house,  totwe  mto  consia- 
eration  the  best  means  for  procuring  a 
resident  schoolmaster  for  the  village  and 
neighborhood.  It  wtis  a  difficult  pomt,^aad 
required  great  dexterity  of  management  to 
enable  them  to  devise  any  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evil  which  they  felt  There  were 
present  at  this  council.  Tim  Dolan,  the 
senior  of  the  yillaflre,  and  hiis  three  sons, 
Jem  Coogan.  Brian  Mtirphy.  Paddy  Do- 
lany,  Owen  Roe  O'Keil,  JackTrayhor,  and 
4Jidy  Connell,  With  five  or  six  othenr. 
Whom  it  is  not  nncessary  to  enumerate. 

"Bring  us  in  a  qtUirt,  Bamy,"  said 
Dolan  to  Arady,  Whoih  on  thfe  occasion 
we  must  designate  as  the  host;  *'and  let 
it  be  rale  hathen.** 

"What do ybumane, Urn r replied  the 
host 

"  1  mane,"  ciontinned  Dolan,  "Jtutf  that 
wi»s  never  Christened,  man  nttn. 

"  Thin  I'll  bringyou  the  satiie  that  Ftith«r 
Maguire  got  last  nisht  on  hi«  t^  hbme, 
afther  anointln^  oul^  Eatttr  Dttffy,^  itolied 
Brady.  "  rm  sure,^>htftever  1  might  bie 
atfther  givln*  to  atnvoigisn.  Tt^.  1*4  be  long 
sorry  to  give  $(rU9  anythuig  btit  the  right 
irat." 

"  That's  a  gay  man,  Bamy,''  said  tny- 


nor,  **  but  off  wid  you  like  a  shot,  and  let 
us  get  it  under  our  tooth  first,  an'  then 
we'll  tell  you  moreaboct  it  A  big  rogiie 
is  the  same  Bamy."  he  added,  after  Brady 
had  gone  to  bring  In  the  poteen,  "  aia* 
never  sells  a  dhrop  that's  not  one  whisky 
and  five  wathers." 

"  But  he  couldn't  expose  it  on  you,  Jadk/" 
observed  Connell ;  "  you're  too  ould  a  hajld 
about  the  pot  for  that.  Wam't  you  in  tile 
mountains  last  week?" 

"  Ay :  but  the  curse  of  Cromwell  upon 
the  thief  of  a  gauxer,  Simpson— himaeif 
and  a  pack  o'  redcoats  surrounded  us  when 
we  war  beginoin'  to  doubU,  and  the  purtl- 
est  runm'n"  that  ever  you  seen  was  lost ;  for 
you  see,  before  you  could  cross  yourself, 
we  bad  the  bottoms  knocked  clane  out  ox 
the  vessels ;  so  that  the  villains  didn't  get 
a  hole  in  our  coats,  as  they  thought  thtf^ 
would." 

"I  tell  you,"  observed  O'Neil,  «*  there*d 
abadpil^  somewhere  about  us." 

"  Ay,  is  there,  Owen,"  replied  Traynor ; 
"  and  what  is  more,  I  don't  think  he's  a 
hnndhre  miles  from  the  place  Where  we*re 
Bittm'  in." 

"  Faith,  maybe  so.  Jack,"  retumed  the 
other. 

"  I'd  never  give  in  to  that,"  said  Murphy. 
"  'Tis  Bamy  Brady  that  would  never  turn 
intormer— the  same  thing  isn't  in  him,  nor 
in  any  of  his  breed ;  there's  not  a  man  in 
the  parish  I'd  thrust  sooner." 

"  I'd  jist  thrust  him,"  replied  Traynor, 
"  as  far  as  I  could  tlirow  a  cow  by  the  taiL 
Arrah.  what's  the  rason  that  the  ganger 
never  looks  next  or  near  Ms  place,  an'  Ifs 
well  known  that  he  sells  poteen  widout  a 
license,  though  he  goes  past  his  door  wanst 
a  week  ?" 

"  What  the  h is  keepln'  hhn  at  all  f " 

inquired  one  of  Dolan's  sons. 

"  Look  at  him,"  said  Traynor, "  comin' 
in  out  of  tho  garden ;  how  muehsfeard  he 
is  t  'keepln'  the  whisky  in  a  phatie  ridge— ^ 
an'  I'd  kiss  the  book  that  he  brought  that 
bottle  out  in  his  pocket,  instead  of  diggiu' 
it  up  out  o'  the  garden  " 

Whatever  Brady's  usual  habits  of  ohriat- 
eninff  his  poteen  might  have  l)eea,  that 
which  he  now  placed  before  them  was  good 
He  laid  the  bottle  on  a  little  deal  table  witb 
cross  legs,  and  along  with  it  a  small  drfaik^ 
ing  glass  fixed  in  a  bit  of  fiat  circular 
wood,  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  bof* 
torn,  which  had  been  broken.  'They  no# 
entered  upon  the  point  in  question,  without 
farther  delay. 

"  Come,  llm/'  said  Coogan,  **  you're  th« 
onldest  man,  and  most  spdce  first" 

"  Thrbth,  bmo ''  replied  Dolan,  "beggiii' 
your  pardon,    FU  dhrtnk    finM— heSuhi 
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apiece,  your  |owl ;  success,  boysr-glory  to 
ourselves,  and  confusion  to  the  BcHnlan 
boys,  any  way." 

"And  maylie,"  observed  Oonnell,  "'tis 
we  that  didn't  lick  them  well  in  the  last 
fair— they're  not  able  to  meet  the  Findra- 
more  birds  even  on  their  own  walk." 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Delany,  •*  about  the 
masther  ?  Our  children  will  grow  up  like 
buttoekeera  (little  bullocks)  widout  knowing 
a  hap'orth;  and  laming,  you  see.  Is  a 
hordyen  that's  aay  carried/' 

"Ay,"  observed  O'Noil,  "as  Solvester 
Maguire,  the  poet,  used  to  say — 

*  Labor  for  larnln*  before  jron  groir  onld. 
For  lamin'  is  better  nor  riches  or  goold ; 
Riches  an'  gould  they  maji  vanqnlsh  away, 
Bat  lamln'  alone  It  will  nerer  detay  * " 

.  "  Success,  Owen  I  Why,  you  mieht  put 
down  the  pot  and  warm  an  air  to  u,"  said 
Murphy. 

"well,  boys,  are  we  all  safe?"  asked 
Trapior. 

"  Safe !"  said  old  Dolan.  "  Arrah,  what 
are  you  talkin'  about?  Sure  it  isn't  of  that 
spalneen  of  a  gauger  that  we'd  be  afraid  I" 

During  this  observation,  young  Dolan 

Sressed  Traynor's  toot  under  the  table,  and 
ley  both  went  out  for  about  five  minutes. 

"  Father,"  said  the  son,  when  he  and 
Traynor  re-entered  the  room,  "  you're  a 
wanting  home." 

"  Who  want's  me, Larry,  avick?"  says  the 
father. 

The  son  immediately  whispered  him  for 
a  moment,  when  the  old  man  instantly 
rose,  got  his  hat,  and  after  drinking  another 
bnmpcr  of  the  poteen,  departed. 

"'Twas  hardly  worth  while,"  said  De- 
lany; "theould  fellow  is  mettle  to  the 
back-bone,  and  would  never  show  the 
gaaran-bane  al  any  rate,  even  if  he  knew 
all  about  it." 

"  Bad  end  to  the  syllable  I'd  let  the  same 
ottld  cock  henr,"  said  the  s<hi;  "the  divil 
tL;  Uot  any  man  that  didn't  wntch  the  prim- 
tr*  for  it,  though  be  is  my  father ;  but  now, 
boys,  that  the  coast's  clear^  and  all's  safe — 
where  will  we  get  a  schoolmaster?  Mat 
Eavanagh  won't  budge  from  the  Seanlan 
boys,  even  if  we  wor  to  pnt  our  hands  un- 
der hiiifeet:  and  small  Uame  tohim-^ure 
yott  wouldn't  expect  him  togoaginsthis 
owa  friends." 

"Faith,  thegorsoon«b  iii  a  bad  state;' 
said  Murphy ;  "  but,  boys,  where  will  we 

gt  a  man  that's  upf  yfhj,  I  know  'Us 
ttli«r  to  have  anybody  n^r  hl^  without 
m^ ;  but  vre  mijAit  kUl  two  bird^  ^th  onip 
qme— if  we  could  get  a  masther  tbiii  would 
amy  '  Articles,'t  an'  swear  in  the  boys, 
fri^tn  time  to  time— flil*  between  durselves, 
liifr^ :i-l -^ :-; ■- ; 

^''  *  Take  an  oath. 

tA  copy  of  the  Wutcboy  eMb  and  regitlatlons. 


if  there's  any  danger  of  the  hemp,  we  may 
as  well  lay  it  upon  strange  shoulders." 

"  Ay,  but  since  Oorrigan  swung  for  th* 
Aagint,"  replied  Delany,  "  they're  a  little 
modest  In  havin'  act  or  part  wld  us;  but 
the  best  plan  is  to  get  an  adyertisement- 
wrote  out,  an'  hftvd  it  posted  on  the  chapeY 
door." 

This  hint  Was  debated  with  much  earnest- 
ness ;  but  as  they  were  really  anxious  td' 
have  a  mastcr-^ln  the  ftrst  place,  for  th« 
simple  purpose  of  educating  their  children ; 
and  n  the  next,  for  filling  the  situation  of 
director  and  regulator  of  their  illegal  Rib- 
bon meetings— they  determined  on  penning 
an  ivertfsement,  according  to  the  suggest 
tion  of  Delany.  After  dnnking  another 
bottle,  and  amusing  themselves  with  some 
further  chat,  one  of  the  Dolans  undertook 
to  draw  up  the  advertisement,  which  ran  as^ 
follows : — 

"  ADVARTAAIBEMENT." 

^'' Notes  to  iSchoolmagthera,  and  to  aU  otherv 
uhom  it  may  eomavtk  ;, 

"WitNTBD, 

"  For  the  nabOurhbod  and  the  vicinity  of 

theToWnland  of  Findranore," 
in  the  Parish  of  Aughindrum,  in  the  Bar-- 
ony  of   Lisnamoghry,   County  of   Bligo,. 
Province  of  Conuaught,  Ireland. 

"  TO  SCHOOLMASTER^. 

''Take  Notes — That  any  Schoolmaster 
who  understands  spellin'  gramatically— 
Rcadin'  and  Writin',  in  the  raal  way,  ac- 
cordin  to  the  Dixiouary — Arithmatick, 
that  is  to  say,  the  five  common  rules, 
namely,  addition,  subtra'^tion,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division—  and  addition,  sul)trac- 
tion,  multiplication  and  division,  of  Dives's 
denominations.  Also  reduction  up  and 
down— Kiross  multii»lioation  of  coin-^the 
Rule  of  Three  Direck— The  Rule  of  Three 
in  verse — the  double  Rulo  of  Three— 
Frackshins  taught  according  to  the  voigar 
and  deci  matin'  method ;  and  musi<  be  well 

Eractised  to   taohe   the   Findramorc  boya 
ow  to  manage  the  Sevffie.* 
"N.  B.    He  must  be  well  grounded  in 
that.      Practis,   Discount,   and    Jtebatin\ 
N.  B;    Must  be  well  grounded  in  that  also. 

"Tret  and  Tare— Fellowship— Allega* 
tiOB— -Barther — Rates  per  SceuV— Intherest 
—  Exchange  —  Prophet  in  Loss  —  The 

*  The  ScnfRe  was  an  ezerdce  in  fractions,  lllns- 
trated  hf  a  quarrel  between  the  fliat  four  letters  ot 
the  il^habet,  who  went  to  I6jt(gerheads  about  • 
Bilgar-plnm.  A,  for  Instaneej  seises  upon  thre»> 
fburtbvof  It;  butB  snappec'  two-tblrtis  of  what 
he  had  got,  and  put  It  into  hto  hat ;  C  then  knock- 
ed off  htt  bat,  aikd  as  woittty  Ht.  Qough  sAjb,  '^  to 
work  they  went."  After  kioktiHg  aiid  cmeigeaeh 
other  to  prime  style,,  each  sow  losing  and  agi^ 
gaiutng  utentate^,'-  Vtue  ^ytuMoa  is  wdnad  «p  by 
requlifing  tl^  pupil  to  ascertain  What  qoaatify  of 
the  si^{a^plum  eaehliMd  at  ibe  dose. 
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^Square  Root— Tbe  Eibo  Root— Hlppoth- 
enuse  —  Arithmatical  and  Jotnmctrical 
PureaUon — Compound  Inthorest— Logger- 
headiam — Questions  for  Exercise,  and  .the 
Ooncndix  tu  Algibbrn.  He  must  also  know 
Jommithry  accordia'  to  (Truatber's  Scale 
—the  OastigatioQ  of  the  KlipsUcks— Sur- 
Teying,  and  the  use  of  the  Jacob-staff. 

'^N^.  Would  get  a  good  dale  of  Sur- 
Teyin'  to  do  in  the  vicinity  of  Findramore, 
particularly  in  Oon-aere  Ume.  If  he  know 
the  use  of  the  globe,  it  would  be  an  accu- 
satioa.  He  most  also  understand  the  Three 
Sets  of  Book-keeping,  by  single  and  double 
entry,  particularly  Loftus  &  Company  of 
Pari«;  their  Account  of  Cash  and  Company. 
And  above  all  things,  he  must  know  how 
to  tache  the  Sarvin'  of  Mans  in  Latin,  and 
be  able  to  read  Doctor  Qallaher's  Irish  Sar- 
mints,  and  explain  Eolumkill's  and  Parte- 
rini's  Prophecies. 

"N.  B  If  he  understands  Cudgd-fencin'; 
it  would  be  an  accusation  al«K)— but  mustn't 
tache  us  wid  a  staff  that  bends  in  the  mid- 
dle, bekase  it  breaks  one's  head  across  the 
guard.  Any  schoolmaster  capacious  and 
oollifled  to  instruct  in  the  above-mintioned 
branches,  would  get  a  good  school  in  the 
townland  Findramore  and  its  vicinity,  be 
well  fed,  an'  get  the  hoith  b'  good  livin' 
among  the  farmers,  an'  would  be  ped — 

"  For  Book-keepln',  the  three  sets,  a  gin- 
n]/andha{f. 

"  For  Gommethry,  &c.,  half  a  ginny  a 
quarther. 

*'  Arithmatic,  aight and  ffireehapuns. 
"  Beadin,  writln',  &c.,  tix  Bbgt. 
"  Given  under  our  hands,  th4»  87th  day  of 
June,  18004. 

"  Larbt  Dolan, 

"  Dick  Dolan,  his  H  mark. 

"  Jbh  Coooan,  his  H  mark. 

"  Bbine  Murphbt, 

"  Paddy  Dblant,  his  h  mark. 

"  Jack  Tbaynor, 

"  ANDT  COMNEIiL, 

"  Owen  Rob  CNhil,  his  H  mark." 
"N.B.  By  making  airly  application  to 
any  of  the  undher-mintionea  he  mil  hear  of 
farther partieklert;  and  if  they  find  that  he 
will  shoot  them,  be  may  expect  the  best 
o'  thratement  an'  will  be  well-fed  amon£ 
thefarmerq.*^ 

*'N.B.  Would  get  also  a  good  Night- 
flcAooJ  among  the  vircinity." 

*  Nothing  c*n  more  decidedly  prove  the  singalar 
and  extraordinary  thirst  for  education  und  ko>i* 
oral  knowledge  which  ch«raoteri»e  the  Irish  peo- 

Ele  than  the  ahif  ta  to  which  they  have  often  gone 
1  order  to  gain  even  a  limited  portion  of  Inatmc- 
tton  Of  tua  the  Irish  Night  School  is  a  complete 
illaatration.  The  Night  Sdoid  was  alwaya  opened 
either  for  thoie  of  early  age,  who  from  poverty 
W4re  forced  to  earn  aomttkutg  t<at  their  own  sop- 
nort  daring  the  day;  ortoasatsttheir  parents ;  or 
for  grown  yoaog  men  who  had  nerer  nad  an  op- 


Having  penned  the  above  advertise- 
ment, it  was  carefulhr  posted  earlv  the 
next  morning  on  th^  chapel-doors,  with  an 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  that 
it  would  not  be  wholly  fruitless.  The 
next  week,  however,  passed  without  an 
application— the  second  also,  and  the 
ihltd  prodqcedthe  same  result;  nor  wai 
there  the  slightest  prospect  of  a  school- 
master  being  blown  bv  any  wind  to  the 
lovers  of  leamlnor  at  Findramore.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Ballyscanlan  boys  took  care 
to  keep  up  the  ill-natured  prejudice  which 
had  been  circulated  concerning  the  fatality 
that  unitormly  attended  sucli  schoolmas- 
ters as  settled  there ;  and  when  this  came 
to  the  eare  of  the  Findramore  folk,  it  was 
once  more  resolved  that  the  advertisement 
should  be  again  put  up,  with  a  clause  con- 
taining an  explanation  on  that  point  The 
clause  ran  as  follows : 

"  N.B.  The  last  two  masthers  that  was 
hanged  out  of  Findramore,  that  is,  Mickey 
Cot  rif^,  who  was  hanged  for  killing  the 
Aagent,  and  Jem  Garraghty,  that  died  of 
a  declension— Jem  died  in  quensequence 
of  ill-health,  and  Mickey  was  hanged  con- 
trary to  his  own  wishes :  so  that  it  wasn't 
either  of  their  faults — as  witness  our 
hands  this  207th  of  July. 

"  Dick  DoLAN.  his  x  mark." 

This  explanation,  however,  was  as  fruit- 
less as  the  original  advertisement;  and 
week  after  week  passed  over  without  an 
offer  from  a  single  candidate.  The"vir- 
cinity"  of  Finitramore  and  its^nabor- 
hood'"  seeemed  devoted  to  ignorance ;  and 
nothing  remained,  except  another  effort  at 
procunng  a  master  by  some  more  ingeni- 
ous contrivance. 

Debate  after  debate  was  consequenthr 
held  in  Barney  Brady's;  and,  until  a  fresh 
euggestion  was  made  by  Delany,  the  pros- 
pect seemed  as  bad  as  ever.  Delany,  at 
length  fell  upon  a  new  plan ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  it  was'  marked  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  by  a  spirit  of  great  ori^- 
ality  and  enterprise,  it  being  nothing  less 
than  a  proposal  to  carry  off  by  force  or 
statagem.  Mat  Eava'jagh,  who  was  at  that 
time  Ixed  in  the  throne  of  literature  among 
the  Ballyscanlan  boys,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  honorable  translation  to  the  nei^- 
borhooi  of  Findittmore  which  was  intend- 
ed for  him.    The  project,  when  broached, 

portanity  of  acqniring  education  in  their  youth, 
Dutwho  now  devoted  a  couple  of  hours  during  a 
winter's  night,  when  they  could  do  noching  els^ 
to  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  writlngi  «i>a 
eotaetimes  of  accounts.  I  kuow  not  how  it  wan, 
hut  the  Might  dchool  boys,  although  often  throwa 
ibtp  the  i^y  of  temptation,  always  coodneted 
themselves  with  slngolar  propriety.  Indeed,  tha^ 
fact  is,  after  all,  oretty  easily  accounted  for— ton 
much  as  none  but  the  steadiest,  moit  sensible,  and 
best  oondaoted  young  mva  ayer  attended  it. 
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was  certainly  a  startling  one,  and  drove 
most  of  them  to  a  paune/before  they  were 
suiBcicntly  collootod  to  give  an  opinion  on 
its  m«ritB. 

••Nothin',  boya,  ia  aaier,"  said  Delany. 
"  There's  to  bo  h  patthem  in  Ballymago- 
wan,  on  next  Satburday— an'  that's  jist 
half  way  botune  ourselves  and  the  'Scan* 
Ion  boys.  Let  us  mustbcr,  au'  go  Uiere, 
anyhow.  Wo  can  keep  an  eye  oi;  Mat 
widout  much  trouble,  an'  when  an  oppor- 
tunity sarvca,  nick  him  at  wanst^  an' oft 
wid  him  clauc."' 

"  But,"  said  Traynor,  "  what,  would  we 
do  wid  nim  when  he'd  be  hero?  Wouldn't 
he  cut  an^  nin  the  first  opportunity  ?" 

"  How  can  ho,  ye  omadhawn,  if  we  put  a 
manwiU*  in  our  pocket,  an' sware  himf 
But  we'll  bu^therhim  up  whoa  iie'»  among 
us;  or,  be  roe  sowhs,  if  it  goes  to  that, 
force  him  either  to  settle  wid  ourselves,  or 
to  make  himself  scarce  in  thecounthry  cu- 
tirely." 

'•  Divil  a  much  force  It'll  take  to  keep 
him,  I'm  thinkin',"  observed  Murphy. 
"  He'll  have  thrco  times  .i  betther  schoul 
here ;  and  if  he  wanst  settled,  I'll 
he'd  take  to  it  kindly." 

"  See  here,  boys,"  says  Dick  Dolan,  in  a 
whisper,  "if  that  bloody  viUlan,  Brady, 
isn't  ufther  standin'  this  quarter  of  an  hour, 
strivin'  to  hear  what  we're  about;  but  it's 
well  we  didn't  bring  up  anything  consarnin' 
the  othur  business ;  didn't  I  tell  yees  desate 
was  in  'im  ?  Look  at  his  shadow  on  the 
wall  forninstus." 

"Hould  yer  tongues,  boys."  said  Tray- 
nor, "jist  keep  never  mindin',  and,  be  me 
sowks,  I'll  make  him  suo  sorrow  for  that 
thrick." 

"  You  had  betther  neither  make  nor 
meddle  wid  him,"  observed  Delany;  "Jist 

Eut  him  out  o'  that— but  don't  rise  yer 
and  to  him,  or  he'll  sarve  jre  as  he  did 
Jem  Flanagan ;  put  ye  three  or  four 
months  in  the  Stone  Jugy\ 

Traynor,  however,  had  gone  out  while 
he  was  speaking,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
dragged  in  Bra.iy,  whom  he  cAught  in  the 
very  act  of  eavesdropping. 

"Jist  cume  in,  Brady,"  said  Traynor,  as 
he  dragi^ed  btm  along ;  "  walk  in,  main 
alive  *  sure,  and  slcli  an  honest  man  as  you 
are  needn't  bnafeard  of  lookin' his  friends 
in  the  face  I  Ho !— an'  be  my  sow],  is  it  a 
spy  we've  got?  and,  I  suppose  would  be 
an  informer,  too,  if  he  had  heard  anything 
to  tell!"  I 

"What's  themanin'of  this,  boysf  ex- 
claimed the  others,  feigning  ignorance.^ 
"  Let  the  honest  man  go^  Traynor,    Wlutt 


*  Mknaal,  a  Roman  Catholic  pnyvi^book,  ^en- 
vaXHy  prenoonoed  as  abova. 

tA'ttaort  periphrasis  for  GaoK  >.  wuir.> 


do  ve  hawl  him  that  way  for,  ye  gallls 
pet?" 

"  Honest  I"  replied  Traynor  ;  "  how  very 
honest  he  is,  the  desavin'  villain,  to  m 
standin'  at  the  windy  there,  wantin'  to 
overhear  the  little  harmless  talk  we  bad." 

"Oome,  Traynor,"  said  Brady,  seizing 
him  in  his  turn  by  the  neck,  "  take  your 
hands  off  of  mo,  or,  bad  fate  to  me,  but  I'll 
lave  you  a  mark." 

Traynor,  in  bis  turn,  had  his 
hand  twisted  In  Brady's  cravat,  which 
he  drew  tightly  about' his  neck,  until  the 
other  got  nearly  black  in  the  face. 

"Let  rae  go,  you  villain  I"  exclaimed 
Brady,  "  or,  by  this  blessed  night  that's  in 
it,  it  '11  be  worse  for  you." 

"Villain!  Is  it?"  replied  Traynor,  mak- 
ing a  blow  At  blm,  whilst  Brady  snatched 
at  a  penknife,  which  one  of  tiie  others  had 
placed  on  the  table,  after  picking  the  to- 
bacco out  of  his  plpo— intending  either  to 
stab  Tralnor,  or  to  cut  the  knot  uf  the  cra- 
vat by  which  he  was  held.  The  others, 
however,  Interfered,  and  prcveuled  further 
mischief. 

"  Brady,"  said  Traynor,  "  you'll  rue  this 
night,  if  ever  a  man  did,  you  treacherous 
informin'  villain.  What  an  honest  spy  we 
have  among  us!— and  a  short  coorse  to 
you !" 

"  O,  hould  your  tongue,  Traynor,  replied 
Brady :  "  I  believe  it's  best  known  wlio  is 
both  the  spy  and  the  Informer.  The  dlvll 
a  pint  of  poteen  ever  you'll  run  In  this  par- 
ish, imtil  you  clear  yourself  of  bringing  the 
ganger  on  the  Traceys,  hekose  they  tuck 
Mick  M'Eow,  In  preference  to  yourself  to 
ran  It  for  them." 

Traynor  made  another  attempt  to  strike 
him,  but  was  prevented.  The  rest  now  in- 
terfered ;  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
BO,  an  adjustment  took  place. 

Brady  took  up  the  tones,  and  swore  "  bv 
that  blessed  Iron,"  that  no  neither  heard, 
nor  intended  to  hear,  anything  they  said ; 
and  this  exculpation  was  followed  by  a 
fresh  bottle  at  his  own  expense. 

"  You  omadhawi'.,"  said  he  to  Traynor, 
I  was  only  puttin'  up  a  dozen  o'  bottles 
into  the  tatch  of  the  house,  when  you 
thought  I  W0s  listenm' ;"  and,  as  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this,  he  brought  them  outt> 
and  Showed  them  some  bottles  ot  poteen, 
neatly  covered  up  under  the  thatch. 
.  Before  their  separation  they  finally  plan- 
ned the  abduction  of  Eavanagb  from  thei 
Patron,  on  tlie  Saturday  following,  and 
after  drinking  another  round  went  liomet 
to  their  respective  dwellings. 

In  tills  speculation,  however,  they  ex-  - 
perieaced  a  freA  disappointment ;  fur,  ere 
Saturday  arrived,  whether  in  consequence 
of  secret  intimation  of  their  Intention  from 
Brady,  or  smne  friend,  or  in  compliAnce, 
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With  tho  offer  of  a  better  situation,  the  fact 
was,  tliat  Mat  Eavanaffli  moved  to  another 
lohool,  distant  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Findramore.  But  thoy  were  not  to  be  out- 
done ;  a  new  plan  was  laid,  and  in  the 
course  of  tbc  next  week  a  dozen  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  intimid  of  the 
*'  bovs,"  mouutcd  each  upon  a  horse,  went 
to  Mat's  new  residence  fur  tho  express  pur- 
pose of  securing  him. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  a  love  of  learning  was  so  strong 
•montf  the  inhabitants  of  Findramore  as  to 
occasion  their  talting  such  remarkable  steps 
for  establishing  a  schoolmaster  among 
ttiem ;  but  the  country  was  densely  in- 
habited, the  rising  population  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  the  outcry  for  a  schoolmas- 
ter amonoBt  the  parents  of  the  children 
loud  and  importunate. 

The  fact,  therefore,  was,  that  a  very 
strong  motive  ntimulated  the  inhabitants 
of  Findramore  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a 
master.  The  old  and  middle-aged  heads 
of  families  were  aetuated  by  a  simple  wisli, 
inseparable  from  Irishmen,  to  have  their 
children  educated;  and  tlie  young  men,  by  a 
determination  to  have  a  properly  qualified 
person  to  conduct  their  Night  Schools,  and 
Improve  them  in  readings  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Thu  circumstance  I  am  now 
relating  is  one  which  actually  took  place : 
and  any  man  acquainted  with  the  remote 
parts  of  Ireland,  may  bAve  Often  seen 
moody  and  obstinate  quarrels  among  the 
peasantry,  in  vindicating  a  priority  of  claim 
to  tho  local  residence  of  a  schoolmaster 
amon^  them.  I  could,  within  my  own 
experience,  relate  two  or  three  instances 
of  this  nature. 

It  was  on  Saturday  night,  in  the  latter 
dhd  of  the  month  of  May,  that  a  dozen 
Findramore  "  boys,"  as  they  were  called,  set 
oat  upon  this  most  singular  of  all  literary 
qieculations,  resolved,  at  whatever  risk,  to 
sectirc  tho  person  and  effect  the  permanent 
bodily  presence  among  them  of  the  redoubt 
able  Mat  Eavanagh.  Each  man  wa^ 
niounted  on  a  horae.  and  one  of  thetn 
Iftrought  a  spare  steed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  sclioolmaste^.  The  caparison 
of  this  horse  was  somewhat  remarkable ;  it 
ooBsisted  of  a  wooden  straddle,  such  as  is 
vfied  by  the  peasantry  for  carrying  wicker 
paniers  or  ercels,  which  are  hunar  npon  two 
woodeti  pihS,  that  stand  np  out  <^  Its  sides. 
Uttd6meath  was  a  straw  mat,  to  prevent 
the  horse's  back  from  being  stripped  by  it 
On  one  side  of  tiiis  hang  a  large  creel,  aAd 
on  the  other  a  starong  sack,  tied  roand  a 
stone  merely  of  aufllcient  weight  to  bdance 
tiie  empty  creel.  The  night  was  warm  and' 
clear,  the  moon  and  stars  all  thraw^ 
tiif'  mellow  llffht  froas  a  serene,  an- 
dotidMsky,  and  the  repose' of  nature  in 


the  Aott  nights  of  this  delightful  season* 
resembles  that  of  a  yoniig  virdn  of  sixteen 
-'~stlil,liAht,  and  glowing.  Tiioir  way,  for 
tho  most  part  of  the  Journey,  lay  through  a 
sulltary  moantlUn-road  ;  and.  as  they  did 
not  undeilake  the  euterprise  without  a 
good  Stock  of  pottos,  their  light-hearU>d 
songs  and  choruses  awoke  the  echoes  that 
slept  in  the  mountain  glens  aa  tliey  went 
alottg.  The  adventure,  it  is  true,  had  as 
much  of  frolic  as  of  seriousness  in  it;  add 
merely  as  the  means  of  a  day's  fun  for  the 
boys,  it  was  the  more  cageiJy  entered  into. 
It  was  about  midnight  when  they  left 
home,  and  as  they  did  not  wish  to  arrive 
at  the  village  to  which  they  were  bound, 
until  the  morning  should  be  rather  advanc- 
ed, the  journey  was  as  slowly  performed  as 
possible.  Every  remarkable  o,bJcct  on  the 
way  was  nuticed,  and  its  history.    If   any 

fiarticular  association  was  connected  wito 
t,  minutely  detailed,  whenever  it  happen- 
ed to  be  known.  When  tho  nun  rose, 
many  beautiful  green  spots  and  hawthorn 
valleys  excited,  even  from  these  unpolish- 
ed and  illiteraCe  peasants,  warm  bursts  of 
admiration  at  their  fragrance  and  beauty. 
In  some  places,  the  dark  flowery  heath 
clothed  the  mountaius  to  tho  tops,  from 
which  the  grey  mists,  lit  by  a  flood  of  light, 
and  breaking  into  massea  before  the  morc- 
ing  breeze,  began  to  descend  into  the  val> 
leys  beneath  them ;  whilst  the  voice  of  the 
grouse,  tho  bleatmg  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
the  pee-woetot  the  wheeling  lap-wing,  and 
the  lark,  threw  life  and  animation  over  the 
previous  stillness  of  the  country.  Some- 
times a  shallow  river  would  cross  the  road, 
windiog  on  in,to  a  valley  that  was  over- 
hung, on  one  side,  by  rugged  precipices 
clothed  with  luxuriant  heath  and  wild  ash ; 
whilst,  oh  the  other,  it  was  skirted  by  a 
long  sweep  of  greensward,  skimmed  by  the 
twittering  swaUow  over  which  lay  scattered 
numbers  of  Sheep,  cows,  brooi  mares,  and 
colts— many  of  them  rising  and  stretching 
themselves,  ere  they  resumed  their  pasture, 
leaving  thespots  on  which  they  lay  of  deep- 
er green.  Occasionally,  too,  a  sly  looking 
fox  might  be  seen  lurking  about  a  solitary 
lamb,  or  ,brushing  over  the  hills  with  a  fat 
goose  iipon  his  back,  retreat  \g  to  bis  dea 
aihohg  ihe  iniaccessible  rocks,  after  having 
plundered  some  unsuspecting  farmer. 

As  their  advanoed  into  the  skirts  of  the 
cultivated  country,  tiiey  met  many  other 
beautiful  spots  of  scenery  among  the  ttp> 
land,  considerable  portions  of  which)  par* 
itiealaiSy  la  lotig  doping  valleys,  that  fac- 
'ed  the  morning'  sun,  were  covered  wltlk 
baad  and  bnishwood,  where  the  unoeaS- 
ingandsmiple  notes  of  the  cuckoo  were 
JncgBsaotly^lMf  mingled  with  theaove 
meuoW  anavaried  notes  of  the  thrush  and- 
I  blackbird.    Sometimes,  the  bright  summer 
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waterfall  seemed,  in  the  rajM  of  the  sun, 
Uke  a  column  of  liffht,and  the  sprfaip  that  is- 
sued from  the  sl^  of  the  more  distant  and 
lofty  mountains  shone  with  a  steady,  daZ'- 
zling  brightness,  on  whlcl^  the  pye  copld 
scarcely  rest.  The  morning,  indeed,  was 
beautiful,  the  fields  In  bloom,  and  every- 
thing cheerful.  As  the  sun  rose  in*  the  hea- 
vens, nature  began  to  wakpn  in^o  life  njid 
happiness ;  nor  was  the  natural  krandaur 
pf  a   Sabbath   summer  motnlng^  among 

Sese  piles  of  magnificent  tnovintalDB— nor 
I  heartfelt,  but  more  artificml  beauty  in 
the  cultivated  countryi  lost,  even  upon  the 
P|iphilosophic(il "  boys"  of  Findramorb  :  so 
true  is  it,  that  such  exquisite  appearances 
ot  nature  will  force  enjoyment  upon  the 
most  uncultivated  heart. 

When  they  had  arriveil  within  two  mites 
of  the  little  town  In  which  Mat  Eavanagh 
was  fixed,  they  turned  off  into  a  deep  glen, 
a  little  to  the  left ;  and,  after  having  seatea 
themsclvoa  under  a  white-thorn  which 
grew  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  they  began 
to  devise  the  best  immediate  measures  to 

"Boys,"  said  Tim  Dolan,  "how  will 
we  monaffo  with  this  thief  o^  a  school- 
master, at  all  ?  Come,  Jack  Trajnor,  you 
that's  up  to  Btill-housa  work— escapln'  and 
carryin*  away  stills  from  gangers,  the 
bloody  villahis  I  out  wid  your  8p(ace,  till  we 
hear  your  opinion." 

Do  you  think,  boys,"  said  Andy  Con- 


nell,  "  th 

by  fai 
(I  Y 


ildtter  him  to  come 


lid  Traynor :  "  and,  by 

ler  him  at  all,  it  must 

tir  i.       '0  head.      No,  no ;  let 

etusox       him     i-st  whether  he  will  or 

•lot,  iiD.'     V  his  cousent  atterwards !" 

"  I'V  oill  YOU  what  it  is,  boys,"  continued 
Conn<  "I'll  hould  a  wager,  if  you  lave 
him  tu  lae,  I'll  bring  him  wid  nis  own 
consint." 

"  No,  nor  sorra  that  you'll  uor  could 
do,"  replied  Traynor,  "f  ilong  wid 
everything  else,  he  thinks '  ot  jist  doat- 
ed  on  by  the  Fmdramore  i  e,  being  one 
of  the  JBallyscanlan  tribe,  .o,  no;  let 
two  of  OS  go  to  his  place,  u  1  purtind  we 
have  other  Dusiness  in  the  fair  ot  Olansal- 
lajgh  oh  Monday  next,  and  f^c  him  in  to 
dmrink,  for  he'll  not  refuse  that,  any  how ; 
then,  when  he's  halt  tipay,  t»  %m  to  con- 
Toy  us  this  far;  we'll  then  meet  you  heret, 
an  tell  him  some  palaver  or  otber-Huit 
downagain  where  we  are  now,  apd.  afther 
maUuff  him  dead  dhrunk,  hcdst  a  big  stfope 
ia  the  creel,  and  Mat  in  tbie  mck,  on  the 
other  side,  wid  his  head  out,  and  off  .^d; 
M^a. ;  and  he  will  know  neitoeE  act  nor  part, 
lOKMit  It,  till  w^'re  at  FindJcamPW/' 

Haying  aporoved  of  this  proiA^K  Uuv 
poUedouteaoh  a  aobatantM  oowi4w»ent 


of  stout  oaten  bread,  which  served,  along 
with  the  whisky,  for  breakfast.  The  two 
persons  pitched  on  for  decoying  Mat  were 
ilolan  and  Traynor,  who  accordlaijly  set 
out,  full  of  trlee  at  the  singularity  and  droU- 
ness  of  thoir  undertaking  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  detail  the  ingenuity  with  which 
thoy  went  ahout  it,  because,  in  consequence 
of  Kavanagh's  love  of  drink,  very  little  int 

genuity  was  neceBsar3^  One  circumstance, 
owever,  came  U)  light,  which  gave  them 
much  encouragement,  and  that  was  a  dls- 
oovory  that  Mat  by  no  means  relished  his 
situation. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  stHild  be- 
hind in  the  glen  felt  their  patience  begin  to 
flag  a  little,  uecause  of  the  delay  made  by 
the  others^  who  bad  promised,  < I  possible, 
to  have  the  schoolmaster  in  the  glen  be- 
fore two  o'clock.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
Mat,  who  was  far  less  deficient  in  hospit- 
ality than  In  learning,  brought  them  into 
hi'*  house,  and  not  only  treated  them  to 
plenty  of  whisky,  but  made  the  wife  pre- 
pare a  dinner,  for  which  ho  detained  them, 
swearing,  that  except  they  stopped  to  par- 
take of  it,  he  would  not  convoy  them  to 
the  phce  appointed.  Evening  was,  there- 
fore, tolerably  far  advanced,  when  they 
made  their  appearance  at  the  glen,  in  a 
very  equivocal  state  of  sobriety — Mat  be- 
ing by  far  the  steadiest  of  the  three,  bi^t 
still  considerably  the  worse  for  what  he 
had  taken.  He  was  now  welcomed  by  a 
general  huzsa  ;  and  on  bis  expressing  sur- 
prise at  thdr  appearance,  they  pointed  to 
their  horsed,  telling  him  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  fair  of  Clansallagh, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  them.  This 
was  the  more  probable,  as,  when  a  fair  oc- 
curs in  Ireland,  it  is  usual  for  cattle-dealers, 
particularly  horse-Jockeys,  to  etfect  sales, 
and  "  show"  thehr  horses  on  the  evening 
before. 

Mat  sat  down,  and  was  vigorously  plied 
with  strong  poteeen — songs  were  sung, 
stories  told,  and  every  device  resorted  to 
that  was  calculated  to  draw  out  and  height- 
en his  sense  of  enjoyment ;  nor  were  their 
efforts  without  success  ;  for,  in  the  co^irse 
of  a  short  time.  Mat  was  free  from  all  earth- 
ly care,  being  incapable  of  either  speaking 
or  standing. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Dolan,  "  let  us  do  the 
thins;  clane  an'  daoent.  Let  you,  Jem 
i  Coogan,  Brian  HttDlriiy,  Paddy  Delany,  and 
;  Andy  GonnejU,  go  baw.  and  tell  the  wife 
land  the  two  qhildlier  a  oockand-a-buU 
I  story  aboutj  MaV— say  that  he  ip  coming  to 
Finordmbre  for  good  atid  all,  and  that^n  be 
thruth,  you  know,  and  that  keordhered 
yes  to  brt^gho*  at^d  them  afther  him;  «nd 
we  can  coma  back  for  the  furniture 
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A  word  was  enough — they  immediately 
let  off;  and  the  others,  not  wishing  thai 
Hat's  wife  should  witness  the  mode  of  his 
conveyance,  proceeded  home,  for  it  was 
now  about  dnslc.  The  plan  succeeded  ad- 
mirably ;  and  in  a  short  time  tlie  wife  and 
diildren,  mounted  behind  the  "  boys"  on 
the  horses,  were  on  the  way  after  ihem  to 
Pindramore. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  of  the  plan 
they  had  adopted  for  translating  Mat ;  but, 
as  ft  was  extremely  original,  I  will  explain 
it  somewhat  more  fully.  The  moment  the 
schoolmaster  was  intoxicated  to  the  neces- 
sary point — that  is  to  say,  totally  helpless 
and  insensible — they  opened  the  sack  and 
put  him  in,  heels  foramost,  tying  it  in  such 
a  way  about  his  neck  as  might  prevent 
his  head  from  gettuig  into  it;  thus  avoid- 
ing the  danger  of  suffocdt'on.  The  sack, 
with  Mat  at  full  length  in  it.  was  then 
fixed  to  the  pin  of  the  straddle,  so  that  he 
was  in  an  erect  posture  during  the  whole 
journey.  A  creel  was  then  hung  at  the 
other  side,  in  which  was  placed  a  large 
stone,  ot  sufflcient  weight  to  preserve  an 
equilibrium ;  and,  to  prevent  any  accident, 
a  droll  fellow  sat  astride  be'aind  the  strad- 
dle, amusing  himself  and  the  rest  by  break- 
ing jokes  upon  the  novelty  of  Mat's  situa- 
tion. 

"  "Well,  Mat,  nut  houdhal,  how  duv  you 
like  your  sitivation?  Ibfclieve,  for  all  your 
lamm',  the  Findramore  boys  have  sacked 
you  at  last  I" 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  another,  "  he  is  sacked 
at  last  in  spite  of  his  Matthew-maticks." 

"  Aji',  be  my  sowks,"  observed  Trayaor, 
"  he'd  be  a  long  time  goin'  up  a  Maypowl 
in  the  state  he's  in— his  own  snail  would 
bate  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  another ;  "  but  he  desarves 
credit  fur  travellin'  from  Oausallagh  to 
Findramore,  widout  layin'  a  foot  to  the 
ground— 

"  '■  Wan  day  wid  Captain  Whisky  I  wrastled  a  fall. 
Bat  faith  I  waa  no  match  for  the  captain  at  ail- 
But  faith  I  was  no  match  for  tbe  captain  at  all, 
Tboarh  the  landlady's  measores  thoy  were  dain- 
naole  email. 

Toorol,  looral,  looral  looral  lido.' 

Whoo — hurrool  my  darlings— success  to 
tiie Findramore  boys!  Hurroo— hurroo — 
tbe  Findramore  boys  tor  ever  F' 

"Boys,  did  ever  ye  hesr  the  sons  Mat 
made  on  Ned  Mullen's  fight  wid  Jemmy 
Connor's  gander  ?  Well  here  is  part  of  it, 
to  the  tune  of '  Brian  O'Lynn'— 

"  '  Ab  Ned  and  th^frsnder  wor  basting  each  other, 
I  hard  a  load  cry  from  the  grey  cooae  his  mc  then 
I  ran  to  assist  hlnu  wid  Tery  jgrieat  speed, 
Bat  before  I  arrived  the  popr  gander  did  bleed. 

«> '  Alas  r  says  the  gander,  "  Fm  very  ill-trated, 
For  tiaicheroM  JAolleji  has  me  fairly  defated ; 
Bad  had  yon  bata  tare  for  to  show  me  fair 

'  icomdleatberhlspuclsaAaroandthelecbiajr.'* 


"  Bravo  t  Mat,"  addressing  the  insensible 
schoolmaster—-"  success,  poet.  Hurroo  for 
the  Findramore  boys  t  the  Bridge  boys  for 
ever  I" 

They  then  comme>.^c;ed,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  gravity,  to  lecture  him  upon  his  fu- 
ture qutiee--detaillng  the  advantages  of 
his  situation,  and  the  comforts  he  would 
eqjoy  among  them— although  they  might 
as  well  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
stone  on  the  other  side.  In  this  mannar 
they  got  along,  amusing  themselves  at 
Mat's  expense,  and  highly  elated  at  the  suo- 
cess  of  their  uudertakinsr.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  little  hill  above  the  village,  when, 
on  looking  back  along  the  level  stretch  of 
road  which  I  have  already  described,  they 
noticed  their  companions,  with  Mat's  wijfe 
and  children,  moving  brisklv  after  them. 
A  general  huzza  now  took  place,  which,  in 
a  i^w  minutes,  was  answered  by  two  or 
three  dozen  of  the  young  folios,  who  were 
assembled  in  Bamy  Brady's,  waiting  for 
their  arrival.  The  srene  now  became 
quite  animated  —  cheer  after  oheer 
succcrded— jokes,  laughter,  and  rustic 
wit,  pointed  by  the  spirit  of  Brady's  puteen, 
flew  briskly  about  When  Mat  was  uu* 
sacked,  several  of  them  came  up,  and 
shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  wel- 
comed him  among  them.  To  the  kindness 
of  ihis  reception,  however,  Mat  was  wholly 
insensible,  naving  been  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey  in  a  profound  sleep.  The 
boys  now  slipped  the  loop  of  the  sack  off 
the  straddle-pin ;  and,  carryiut;  Mat  into  a 
farmer's  house,  they  deposited  him  in  a 
settle-bed,  where  he  slept,  unconscious  of 
the  journey  he  had  performed,  until  break- 
fast-time on  the  next  morning.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  wife  and  children  were 
taken  care  of  by  Mrs  Oonnell,  who  pro- 
vided them  with  a  bed,  and  every  other 
comfort  which  they  could  require. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mat  awoke, 
his  first  call  was  for  a  drink.  I  should 
have  here  observed,  that  Mrs.  Eavanagh. 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  good  womi^n  m 
whose  house  Mat  had  slt-pt,  that  they  might 
all  breakfast  and  have  a  drop  logether,  for 
they  had  already  succeeded  in  reconciling 
A«r  to  the  change. 

"  Wather  t"  said  Mat—"  a  drink  of  watber, 
if  It's  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  or  I'D 
split  wid  druth — I'm  all  in  a  state  of  con*' 
flagration ;  and  '  my  head — by  the  sowl  of 
N«wton,  Uie  inventor  of  fluxions^  but  tny 
head  S»  a  complete  illucidfttion  of  the  cen» 
trifngial  motion,  so  it  is.  Tondh er-an'  -turf  I 
Mi  there  no  watner  to  be  had  ?  Nancy,  I 
say,  for  God's  sake,  quicken  yourself  wid 
the  hydraullcB,  or  the  best  mathemr.ticiaa 
iti  Ireland's  gone  to  the  abode  of  Eadid 
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ftad  Pytbsgoras,  that  first  invented  tbe 
mnltlplication  table." 

On  cooling  his  burning  blood  witb  tbe 
"hydraulics,"  be  again  lay  down  with  tbe 
Intention  of  composiug  himself  for  ano- 
ther sleep ;  but  his  eye  having  noticed  the 
novelty  of  his  situation,  he  once  more  called 
Nancy. 

"  Nancy,  avoume»n,"  he  inquured,  "  will 
you  be  af  tber  resolving  me  one  single  pro- 

Ewition — Where  am  I  at  tbe  present  spak- 
g?  Is  it  in  tbe  Siminarp  at  home, 
Nancy  ?" 

Naucy,  in  tbe  mean  time,  had  been  de- 
sired to  answer  in  tbe  aflSrmative,  hoping 
that  if  bis  mind  was  made  easy  en  that 
point,  he  mig'it  refresh  himself  by  another 
hour  or  two's  sleep,  as  he  appeared  to  be 
not  at  all  free  from  tbe  efiecta  of  his  pre- 
vious intoxication. 

"  Why,  Mat,  jewel,  where  else  would  you 
be,  a  laonab,  but  at  home  ?  Sure  isn't  here 
Jack,  an'  Biddy,  an'  myself,  Mat,  agra, 
along  wid  me.  Your  head  isn't  well,  out 
all  you  want  is  a  eood  rousin'  sleep." 

"Very  well,  Nancy;  very  well,  that's 
oiough— quite  satisfacthory — quod  trat  de- 
momtrandvm.  May  all  kinds  of  bad  luck 
rest  upon  tbe  Fbidramore  boys,  any  waj  I 
Tbe  unlucky  vagabonds — I'm  the  third 
they've  done  up.  Nancy,  off  wid  ye,  like 
quicksilver,  for  the  priest." 

"Tbe  priest  1  Why,  5(iat,  jewel,  what 
puts  that  in  your  bead  ?  Sure,  there's  no- 
thbig  wrong  wid  ye,  only  tbe  sup  o'  drink 
ye  tuck  yestberday." 

"Go,  woman,"  said  Mat;  "did  you  ever 
know  me  to  make  a  wror  g  calculation  ?    I 
tell  you  I'm  non  compos  inentiairom  bead  to 
heel.    Head !  by  my  sowl,  Nancy,  it'll  soon 
be  a  caput  mortuum  wid  me — I'm  far  gone 
in  a  disease  tbey  call  an  optliical  delusion 
— tbe  devil  a  thing  less  it  is— me  bein'  in  my 
own  place,  an'  to  think  I'm  lyin'  in  a  settle 
bed ;  tLat  there  is  a  large  dresser,  covered 
wid   pewter   dishes   an'  plates;   and,    to 
crown  all,  tbe  door  on  the  wrong  side  of 
tbe  bouse.    Off  wid  ye,  an'  tell  his  Rever- 
ence that  I  want  to  be  anointed,  and  to  die 
hi  pace  and  charity  wid  all  men.    Mav  the 
most  especial  kind  of  bad  luck  light  down 
upon  you,  Findramore,  and  all  that's  in 
you,  both  man  and  baste— you  have  given 
memy  gruel  along  wid  tbe  rest ;  but,  thank 
God,  you  won't  bang  me,  any  how  1    Off, 
Nancy,  for  the  priest,  till  I  die  like  a  Ohris- 
than,   in   pac3  and  forgiveness  wid  the 
world ;— all  kinds  of  hard  fortune  to  them  1 
Make  baste,  woman,  if  you  expect  me  to 
die  like  a  Christhan.    If  they  had  let  me 
alone   till   I'd  publish  to  the  world  my 
Treatise  upon  Coni6  Sections— but  t<»  be 
cat  off  on  my  march  to  tame!  another 
draught  of  the  hydraulics,  Nancy,  an'  then 
lor  die  priest But  see,  bring  Father 


Connell,  the  cprate,  for  he  understands 
something  ahr.i:t  Matthewmaticks,  an' 
never  heed  Father  Roger,  for  divil  a  thin^ 
he  knows  about  tbem,  not  even  the  differ- 
ence between  a  right  line  and  a  curve— in 
the  page  of  histhory,  to  his  everlasting  dis- 
grace, be  the  same  recei  dcd  I" 

"  Mat,"  replied  Nancy,  scarcely  preserv- 
ing her  gravity,  "  keep  yourself  from  talkin'^ 
an'  fall  asleep,  then  you'll  be  well  enough." 

"  Is  there  e'er  a  sup  at  all  in  the  house  V^ 
said  Mat;  "if  there  is,  let  me  get  it;  for 
there's  an  old  proverb,  though  it's  a  most 
unmatbematical  axiom  as  ever  was  m- 
vinted— '  tiy  a  hair  ot  tbe  same  ddg  that 
bit  you ;'  give  me  a  glass,  Nancy,  an'  you 
can  go  for  Father  Connell  after.  Ob,  by 
the  sowl  of  Isaac,  that  hiveated  fluxions, 
what's  this  Xor?" 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed  this 
demand  and  ejaculation ;  and  Mat  sat  up 
once  more  in  the  settlement,  and  exancined 
tue  place  with  keener  scrutiiiy.  Nancy 
herself  laughed  heartily ;  and,  as  she  hand- 
ed him  the  full  glass,  entered  into  an  ex~ 
Elanation  of  the  circumstances  attending 
is  translation. 

Mat,  at  all  times  rather  of  a  pliant  dis- 
position, felt  rejoiced  on  finding  that  he- 
was  still  eotnpos  mentis;  and  on  hearing 
what  took  place,  he  could  not  help  enter- 
ing into  the  humor  of  tbe  enterprise,  at 
which  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  any  of 
them. 

"  Mat,"  said  the  farmer,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  tbe  neighbors,  "  you're  a  happy  man ; 
there's  a  hundred  of  tbe  boys  have  a  school- 
bouse  half  built  for  you  in  this  same  bles- 
sed sunshiny  mornin',  while  you're  lying  at 
also  in  your  bed." 

"  By  the  sowl  of  Newton,  that  invented 
tiuxions !"  replied  Mat,  "  but  I'll  take  re- 
venge for  the  disgrace  you  put  upon  my 
profession,  by  stringing  up  a  schoolmaster 
among  you,  and  I'll  hang  you  all !  It's 
death  to  steal  a  four-footed  animal ;  but 
what  do  you  desarve  for  stealin'  a  Christ- 
ian baste,  a  two-legged  schoolmaster  with- 
out I'eathers,  eighteen  miles,  and  he  not  to 
know  it?" 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  Mat  wa» 
diessed,  and  having  found  benefit  from  tbe 
"hair of  tbe  dog  that  bit  him,"  he  tried 
another  glass,  which  strung  his  nerves,  or, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it—"  they've  got 
the  rale  mathematical  tinsion  agin. "  Early 
that  morning  all  the  growing  and  grown 
young  men  of  Findramore  and  its  "  vircin- 
ity"  had  assembled,  selected  a  suitable  spot, 
and,  with  merry  hearts,  were  then  busily 
eng[aged  in  erecting  a  school-house  for 
their  general  accommtHlation. 

The  manner  of  building  hedge  school- 
houses  being  rather  curious,  I  will  describe 
it    The  usual  spot  selected  for  theii*  erec- 
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j^on  is  a  ditch  on  the  road-side,  in  some 
situation  where  there  will  be  as  little  damp 
as  possible.  From  such  a  apot  an  excava- 
tion is  made  equal  to  the  size  of  the  build 
ine,  so  that,  when  this  is  scooped  out,  the 
back  side-wall  and  the  two  gables  are 
already  formed.the  banks  being  dug  per- 
pendicularly. The  front  side-wall,  wilu  a 
window  is.  each  side  of  the  door,  is  then 
built  of  clay  or  green  sods  laid  along  in 
rows ;  the  gables  are  also  topped  with  sods, 
and,  perhaps,  a  row  or  two  laid  upon  the 
bfick  side-wall,  if  it  should  be  considered 
too  low.  Having  got  the  erection  of  Mat's 
house  thus  far,  they  procured  a  scraw- 
spade,  and  repaired  with  a  couple  of  dozen 
<rf  cars  to  the  next  bog,  from  which  they 
cut  the  light  heathy  surface  hi  strips  the 
length  of  the  roof.  A  scraw-spade  is  an 
Instrument  resembling  the  letter  T,  with 
an  iron  plate  at  the  lower  end,  considerably 
bent,  and  well  adajpted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intendod.  Whilst  one  party 
.^ut  the  acraws,  another  bound  the  couples 
and  ha/uka*  and  a  third  cut  as  many  t;reen 
brandbes  as  were  sufficient  to  wattle  it. 
The  couples,  being  bound,  were  raised— the 
ribs  laid  on-^then  the  watUes,  and  after- 
wards the  scraws. 

Whilst  these  saocessive  processes  went 
forward,  many  others  had  been  engaged  all 
tlie  morning  cutting  rushes ;  and  the  scraws 
were  no  sooner  laid  on,  than  half  a  dozen 
thatchers  mounted  the  roof,  and  long  before 
the  evening  was  dosed,  a  school-house, 
papable  of  holding  nearly  two  hundred 
children,  was  finished.  Among  the  pea- 
santry no  new  house  is  ever  put  up  without 
a  hearth-warming,  and  a  dance.  Accord- 
ingly the  clay  floor  was  paired— 4  fiddler 
procured— Barny  Brady  and  his  stock  of 
poteen  sent  for;  the  young  women  of  the 
village  and  surrounding  neig'uborhood  at- 
tended in  their  best  finery ;  dancing  com- 
menced—and it  wM  four  o'clock  the  next 
jnorpuig  when  the  merry-makers  depart- 
ed, leavmg  Mat  a  new  home  wd  a  hard 
floor,  ready  for  the  reception  of  his  scholars. 

Bwdness  now  commenced.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  next  day  Mat's  furniture  was 
tettiCM)  in  a  small  cabin,  given  to  him  at  a 
c^eap  rate  by  one  of  the  neighboring  far- 
mers ;  for,  whilst  the  school-house  w.is 
being  built,  two  men,  with  horses  and  oars, 
had  gone  to  Olansallagh,  accompanied  bv 
Vvae^y  and  removed  the  furniture,  such 
•a  it  was,  to  their  new  residence.  Nor 
wss  Hat,  upon  the  wbole,  displeased  at 
what  had  happened ;  he  was  now  fixed  In 
%  flourishing  coantry-rfisrtile  and  well  cul- 
tivated ;  nay,  the  bright  landscape  whloh 
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his  school-house  commanded  was  sufficient 
in  itself  to  reconcile  him  to  his  situation. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  Icomparatively 
good  circumstances ;  hiany  of  them  wealthy 
respectable  farmers,  and  capable  of  remaii- 
eritlng  him  very  decentiy  lor  his  literal^ 
labprs ;  and  what  was  equally  flattering, 
there  was  a  certainty  of  his  having  a  num- 
erous and  well-attended  school,  in  a  netoh* 
borhood  with  whose  inhabitants  he  was 
acquainted. 

Honest,  kind-hearted  Paddy  I— pity 
that  you  should  ever  feel  distress 
or  hunger!— pity  that  you  shoidd 
be  compelled  to  seek,  in  another  land, 
the  hard  earned  pittance  by  which  yon 
keep  the  humble  tabin  over  the  head  of 
your  chaste  wife  and  naked  children! 
Alas  I  what  noble  materials  for  composing 
a  national  character,  of  which  humanity 
might  be  justiy  proud,  do  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Irish  potaeos,  if  raised  and 
cultivated  by  au  enlightened  edu* 
cation  1  P^don  me,  gentle  reader,  tat 
this  momentary  ebullition  ;  I  grant  I  am  a 
little  dark  now.  I  assure  yoa,  however, 
the  tear  of  enthusiastic  admiration  is  watm 
on  my  eye-lids,  when  I  remember  the 
flitches  oi  bacon,  the  sacks  of  potatoes,  the 
bags  of  meal,  the  misoatons  of  butter,  and 
the  dishes  of  eggs — not  omitting  crate  af- 
ter crate  of  tulrf,  which  came  in  sadx 
rapid  succession  to  Mat  Kavanagh,  during 
the  fint  wee^  on  which  he  opened  his 
school  Ay,  and  many  a  bottlo  ot  stout  po- 
teen, when 

"  The  eye  of  the  ganeer  saw  it  not," 
wa>>with  a  sly,  good-humored  wink,  hand- 
ed over  to  Mat,  or  Nancy,  nu  matter  which, 
from  under  the  comfortable  drab  lock, 
with  velvet-covered  collar,  erect  about  ^t) 
honest,  ruddy  face  of  a  warm,  smiling 
farmer;  or  even  the  tattered  frize  of  a  poor 
laborer— anxious  to  secure  the  attention  of 
the  "  masther"  to  his  litUe  "  Sftoneen,'^ 
whom,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  ambition, 
he  destined  to  "  wear  the  robes  as  a 
cl^gy-"  Let  no  man  say,  I  repeat,  that 
the  uish  are  not  fond  of  education. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  Mat's  school 
was  full  to  the  door-posts,  for,  in  fact,  h6 
had  the  parish  to  himself— many  attending 
from  a  distance  Of  three,  four  and  five 
miles.  His  merits,  however,  were  believe^ 
to  be  ft^t,  and  his  character  for  learnlnit 
Stood  iMgh,  though  uniuatiy  so :  for  a  mo^ 
superficial,  i^d  at  the  same  time  a  moi^ 
presuming  dunce  never  existed;  but  My 
chuacter  alone  could  secure  him  a  good 
i^ttendance ;  he,  therefore,  belied  the  u|^ 
avorable  pr^udices  against  the  Findn^^ 
niore  fcjlk,  which  bad  gone  abroad, 
was  a  prooL  in  his  own  person,  that 
rei^Bon  of  toe  former  schoolmasters'  ni: 
carriage  1^  in  the  belief  of  their  inoapa<4( 
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whicli  existed  amonff  the  people.  Bat  Mat 
was  one  of  those  showy,  shallow  fellows, 
who  ditl  not  lack  for  assurauco. 

The  fi  rat  step  a  hedu:c  dcboolmaater  took, 
on  establishhig  himself  in  a  school,  was  to 
wiite  out,  m  his  bitst  copperplate  ham],  a 
flaming  advertisement,  detailing,  at  full 
length,  the  nevcral  branches  he  professed 
bimsclf  cipable  of  teaching.  I  have  seen 
many  oi  these — na  who  that  is  acquainted 
wit^  Ireland  has  not?— and,  bnyond  all 
doubt,  if  the  persons  that  isbu<j<l  them  were 
acquainted  with  the  various  heads  recapi- 
tulated, they  must  have  been  buried  in  the 
most  profound  obscurity,  as  no  man  but  a 
walking  encyclopse  J  ia  —  an  Ad  miruble 
Crichton— could  claim  an  intimacy  with 
them,  embracing,  as  tliey  often  did,  tiie 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge.  'Tis 
true,  the  vanity  of  the  pedagogue  had  full 
scope  in  tbes-a  advertisements,  as  there  was 
ndne  to  bring  him  to  an  account,  except 
some  rival,  who  could  only  attack  him  on 
those  practical  subjects  which  were  known 
to  both.  Independently  of  this,  there  was 
a  good-natured  collusion  between  them  on 
those'poiata  which  were  beyond  their  know- 
ledge, inasmuch  as  they  were  not  practical 
but  speculative,  and  by  no  means  in- 
volved their  character  or  personal  inter- 
ests. On  the  next  Sunday,  therefore,  after 
Mat's  establishment  at  Findramore,  you 
might  see  a  circle  of  the  peasantrjr  assem- 
bled at  the  chapel  door,  perusing,  with  suit- 
able reverence  and  admiration  on  their 
faces,  the  fnllowing  advertisement ;  or, 
perhaps,  Mat  himself,  with  a  learned,  con- 
sequential air,  in  the  act  of  "  expounding" 
it  to  them. 

"  EDUCATION. 

"  Mr.  Mathew  Kavanagh,  Philomath 
and  Professor  of  the  Learned  Languages, 
begs  leave  to  inform  the  Inhabitants  ot 
Findramore  and  its  vicinity,  that  he  Lec- 
tures on  the  following  Branches  of  Educa- 
tion, in  his  8eminarv  at  the  above-recited 
place  :— 

"  Spelling,  Keading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic, upon  altogether  new  principles,  hith- 
erto unaiscovered  by  any  excepting^  him- 
self, and  for  which  he  expects  a  InUent 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  or  at  any 
rate,  from  Squire  Johnston,  Esq.,  who  pa- 
temizes  many  of  the  pupils  :  Book-keep- 
iDg,|by  single  and  double  en  try — Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Stereometry,  Mensuration, 
Nttvlgfttion,  Guaging,  Surveying,  Dialling, 
Astronomy,A8trology,  Austerity,  Fluxions, 
G«oflr&phy,  ancient  and  modem — Maps, 
the  Projection  of  tne  Sphere— Algebra,  the 
Use  of  the  Globes,  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  Pneumatics,  Optics,  Dioptics, 
Catroptics,  Hydraulics,  ^rostaticB,  Geo- 
logy, :  Glorification,  Divinity,  My- 
thology, Medlcmality,  Physic,  by 
.«       11 


theory  only.  Metaphysics  practically. 
Chemistry,  Electricity^  Galvanism,  Mechan- 
ics, Antiquities,  Agriculture,  Ventilation, 
Explosion,  &c. 

"  In  Classics— Grammar ,'Cord6ry,  ^sop's 
Fables,  Erasmus'  Colloquies,  Comeliuft 
Nepo8,Ph8Bdruaj  Valerius  Maxinuis,  Justia,: 
Ovid,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvend,  Per-- 
slus,  Terence,  Tully'a  Offices,  Cicero,  Ma«- 
ouverius  Turgidus,  Esculapius,  Rogerius; 
Satanus  Nigrus,  Quiiictilian,  Livy,  Thoraaa 
Aquinas,  Cornelius  Agrlppa,  and  Cholera 
Morbus.  0 

"  Greek  Grammar,  Greek  Testament,  Lu- 
cian,  Homer,  Sophocles,  ^schylus,  Thucy-' 
dides,  Aristophanes,  Xenophon,  Plato*  ^- 
istotle,  Socraies,  and  the  Works  of  Ales'- 
ander  the  Great ;  the  manners,  habits,  co^ 
toms,  usages,  and  meditations  of  the  Qf0> 
clans ;  the  ixreek  "Oigamma  resolved,  Proa^ 
ody,  Composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  Oratory,  in  Eoslish,  Latin  and  Greek : 
together  with  various  other  branches  of 
learning  and  scholastic  "profundity-^-^tiof 
enumerare  longum  m(— along  with  Irisll 
Radieally,  and  a  small  taste  of  Hebrew 
upoQ  the  Masoretic  text. 

"  Matthbw  Kavaitaoh,  Philomath." 

Having  posted  this  document  upon  the 
chapel-door,  and  in  all  the  public  places 
and  cross  roads  of  the  parish,  Mat  consid-' 
ered  himself  as  having  done  his  duty.  Wa 
now  began  to  teach,  and  his  school  con- 
tinued to  increase  to  his  heart's  conteht, 
ever}'  day  bringing  him  fresh  scholars.  la 
this  matiner  he  flourished  till  thebegiti-* 
ning  of  winter,  when  these  boys  who,  by 
the  poverty  of  their  parents,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  service  to  the  neighboring 
farmers,  flocked  to  him  in  numbers,  quite 
voracious  for  knoxN  ledge.  An  addition  was 
consequently  built  to  the  school  house; 
which  was  considerably  too  small ;  so  that, 
as  Christmas  approached,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  numerous  or  merry  es* 
tablishment  under  the  roof  of  a  hedge' 
school.  But  it  is  time  to  give  an  account  of' 
its  interior.  ' 

The  reader  will  then  be  pleased  to  pic- 
ture to  himself  such  a  house  as  I  htive  al^' 
ready  described— in  a  line  with  the  hedge^ 
the  eave  of  the  back  roof  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground  behind  i^ ;  a  large  hole  exactl3l>' 
in  the  middle  of  the  "  riggin''  as  a  chirtf- 
ney  ;  Immediately  under  which  is  an  exci^ 
vation  in  the  floor,  burned  away  by  a  large 
fire  of  turf,  loosely  heaped  together.  Tna 
is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  urchins,  sittinji 
on  the  bare  earth,  stones,  and  hassocks;  aim 
exhibiting  a  series  of  speckled  shins,  all  t^ 
diating  towards  the  fire,  like  sausages  on  k 
Pohni  dish.  There  they  are— wedgea  a*, 
close  as  they  can  sit ;  one  with  half  &  tiii^ 
off  his  breeches— another  withhcQf  an  am 

I  off  his   tattered    coat— a    third    witfiOiMt 

I  '     ,.  ,,-fli 
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breechc'H  nt  all,  'weariu?,  as  a  substitute,  a 
piece  of  his  mother's  ok'  petticoat,  pinned 
about  his  loins— a  fourth,  no  coat— a  fifth, 
with  a  cHp  on  him.  because  he  has  got  a 
GoaJd,  from  having  sat  under  the  Juice  of 
fresh  hung  bacon— a  sixth  with  a  black  eye 
— «  seventh  with  two  rags  about  his  heels  to 
keep  his  kibes  clean— an  eighth  cnring  to  get 
home,  because  he  has  got  a  head-ache, 
though  it  may  be  as  well  to  hmt,  that  there 
is  a  drag-hunt  to  start  from  his  father's  In 
the  course  of  the  day.  In  this  ring,  with 
bis  legs  stretched  in  a  most  lordly 
manner,  sits,  upon  a  deal  chair,  Mat 
himself,  with  his  hat  on,  baskhig  in 
the  enioymeut  of  unlimited  authority. 
His  drfss  consists  of  a  black  coat, 
-considerably  in  want  of  repair,  transferred 
to  his  shoulders  through  the  means  of  a 
clothes-brufcer  in  the  counter -town ;  a  white 
cravat,  round  a  large  stuffing,  having  that 
part  which  comes  in  contact  withi  the  chin 
flomewhat  streak^  with  brown— a  black 
waistcoat,  with  one  or  two  "  toe  .h-an'-egg  " 
metal  bunions  sewed  on  where  the  origmal 
liad  fallen  off— black  corduroy  inexpressi- 
bles,twice  dyed,  and  sheep's-gray  stocKings. 
In  his  hand  is  a  largo,  broad  ruler,  the  em- 
blem of  his  power,  the  wof  ul  instrument  of 
«xecutive  justice,  and  the  signal  of  terror 
to  all  within  his  jurisdiction.  In  a  comer 
below  is  a  pile  of  turf,  where,  on  entering, 
«veTy  boy  throws  his  two  sods,  with  ahxteh 
from  tmder  his  left  arm  He  then  comes 
up  to  the  master,  catches  his  forelock  with 
finger  and  thumb,  and  bobs  down  bis  head, 
by  way  of  making  him  a  bow,  and  goes  to 
ms  seat.  Along  the  walls  on  the  ground  is 
a  series  of  round  stones,  some  of  them 
capped  with  a  straw  collar  6r  h&saock,  on 
which  the  boys  sit;  others  have  bosses,  and 
many  of  them  hobs — a  light  but  compact 
kind  of  boggy  substance  found  in  the 
moimtains.  On  these  several  of  them  sit ; 
the  greater  number  of  them,  however,  have 
no  seats  whatever,  but  squat  them- 
«elves  down,  without  compunction, 
on  the  hard  floor.  Hung  about,  on 
wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  walls, 
are  tiie  shapeless  yellow  "  eaubeent "  ol  such 
M  can  boast  the  luxury  of  a  hat,  ur  caps 
made  of  goat  or  hare  skin,  the  latter  Iiaving 
the  ears  of  the  atumai  nsing  ludicrously 
over  Uie  temples,  or  cocked  out  at  the 
Bides,  and  the  scut  either  before  or  behind, 
according  to  the  taste  or  humor  of  the 
wearei.  The  floor,  which  is  only  swept 
•every  Saturday,  is  strewed  over  with  tops 
of  quills,  pens,  pieces  of  broken  slate,  ivud 
tottered  leaves  of  "Heading  made  Easy," 
or  fragments  of  old  copies.  In  one  comer 
la  a  knot  engaged  at  "Fox  and  Geese,"  or 
^ 'Walls  of  Troy"  on  their  slates;  in  an- 
other, a  pair  of  them  are  "  fighting  bottles," 
-which  consists  of  striking  the  bottoms  to- 


geilier,  and  he  whose  bottle  breaks  first,  of 
course,  loee&  Behind  the  master  is  a  third 
set,  playing  "heads  and  points" — a  game 
of  pins,  fiome  are  more  industriously  em* 
ploj^  in  writing  their  copies,  which  they 
perform  seated  on  the  ground,  with  their 
paper  on  a  copy-board — a  piece  of  planed 
deal,  the  size  of  the  copy,  an  ap- 
pen  ft  age  now  neaily  explocied  —  their 
rbcek-bones  laid  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  left  side  of  the  copy,  and 
the  eye  set  to  guide  the  motion  of 
the  hand  across,  and  to  regulate  the  btraieht- 
ness  of  the  lines  and  the  forms  of  the  let- 
ters. Others,  again,  of  the  more  grown 
boys,  are  working  their  sums  with  becom- 
ing industry.  In  a  dark  comer  are  a  pair 
of  urchins  thumping  each  other,  their  eyes 
steadily  fix^d  on  the  master,  lest  he  miitht 
happen  to  glance  in  that  direction.  Near 
the  master  himself  are  the  larger  boy's, 
from  twentv-two  to  fifteen— shaggy-heaoed 
slips,  with  loose-breasted  shirts  lying  open 
about  their  bare  chests ;  ragged  colts,  with 
white,  dr^',  bristling  beards  upon  them,  that 
never  knew  a  razor ;  strong  stockings  on 
their  legs ;  heavy  brogues,  with  broad,  nail- 
paved  soles ;  and  breeches  o|>en  at  the  knees. 
Nor  is  the  establishment  without  a  compe- 
tent number  of  females.  These  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  daughters  of  wealthy 
farmers,  who  considered  it  necessary  to 
their  respectability,  that  they  should  not  be 
altogether  illiterate ;  such  a  circumstance 
being  a  considerable  drawback,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  admirer,  from  the  character 
of  a  young  woman  for  whom  he  was  about 
to  propose— a  drawback,  too,  which  was 
always  weighty  in  proportion  to  her  wealth 
or  respectability. 

Having  given  ou  readers  an  imperfec- 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  Mat's  establisht 
ment,  we  will  now  proceed,  however  feebly, 
to  represent  him  at  work— with  all  the 
machinery  of  the  system  in  full  operation. 

"  Come,  boys,  rehearse — (buz,  buz,  buz) 
— I'll  soon  be  after  calling  up  the  first  spell- 
ing lesson— <buB,  buz,  buz)— then  the  ma- 
thematicians —  Latinists,  and  Grecians, 
succesfully. — (Buz,  buz,  buz. —  Silence 
there  below  1  —  your  pens!  Tim  Casey, 
isn't  this  a  purty  hour  o'  the  day 
for  you  to  come  into  school  at; 
armh,  and  what  kept  you,  Tim  ?  Walk  up 
wid  yourself  here,  until  we  have  a  confa- 
bulation together ;  you  see  I  love  to  be  talk- 
ing to  you."— 

"  ^n,  Larry  Branagan,  here ;  he's  throw- 
ing spits  at  me  out  of  hii  pen. — (Sua,  bus, 
buzO 

"By  my  sowl,  Larry,  there's  a  rod  in 
steepfor  you." 

"  Ply  away.  Jack— fly  away,  Jill ;  come 
again.  Jack—" 

"  I  had  to  go  to  Paddy  Nowlan's  for  to- 
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baccy,  Sir,  for  my  fathar."  (Weeping, 
with  his  hand  knowingly  across  his  face- 
one  eye  laughing  at  his  comrades.)— 

"  Vou  lie,  it  wasn't." 

"If  you  call  me  a  liar  agin,  I'll  give 
you  a  dig  in  the  mug." 

"  It's  not  in  your  jacket." 

"Isn't  it?" 

"  Behave  yourself ;  ha  I  there's  the  mas- 
ther  looking  at  you — ^ye'll  get  it  now." — 

"None at  all,  Tim?  And  she's  not  af- 
ter sinding  an  excuse  wid  you?  What's 
that  undheryour  arm  ? 

"  My  Gounh,  Sir."— <  Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"  Silence,  boys.  And,  you  blackguard 
Lilliputian,  you,  what  kept  you  away  till 
tb5sr 

"  One  bird  pickin',  two  men  thrashin' ; 
one  bird  pickin',  two  men  thrashin' ;  one 
bird  pickin'—" 

"  Sir,  they're  stickin'  pins  in  me,  here." 

"  Whois,  Briney?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Sir,  they're  all  at  it." 

"  Boys,  I'll  go  down  to  yez." 

"  I  can't  carry  him.  Sir,  he'd  be  too  heavy 
for  me ;  let  Larry  Toole  do  it,  he's  strong- 
er nor  me ;  any  way,  he's  putting  a  corker 
pin  in  his  mouth."*-— (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"Whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo  —  I'll  never  stay 
away  agin,  Sir ;  indeed  I  won't,  Sjr.  Oh. 
Sir  dear,  pardon  me  this  wan  time ;  and  ii 
ever  you  cotch  me  doing  the  like  agin,  I'll 
give  you  lave  to  weli  the  sowl  out  of  me." 
—{Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"  Behave  yourself,  Bamy  Byrne." 
•*  I'm  not  touching  you." 
"  Yes,  you  are  ;  don't  you  make  me  blot 
my  copy?" 

"Ho.   by   thelivin',   I'll  pay  you  goin' 
home  for  this." 
"  Hand  me  the  taws." 

"  Whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo— what'U  I 
do,  at  nil  at  all  1  Oh,  Sir  dear,  Sir  dear, 
Sir  dear— hoo-hoo-hoo." 

"  Did  she  send  no  message,  good  or  bad, 
before  I  lay  on?" 

"  Ob,  not  a  word,  Sir,  only  that  my  father 
kUled  a  pi£  yestherday,  and  he  wants  you 
to  go  up  to-aay  at  dinner  time."— <Buz,  buz, 
buz.) — 


•In  the  hedge  schools  it  was  asasl  for  the  onCor- 
tn&ate  cnlprit  to  be  pnnisbed,  to  wtM  hiulwU  of 
•11  iKMMible  stratanmB  thai  vere  ealcoiated  to 
diminlBh  his  panishment.  Accordingly,  when 
pnt  upon  another  boy's  back  to  be  horsed,  as  it 
was  termed,  he  slipped  a  large  pin  called  a  corker. 
In  his  month,  and  on  reedrlng  the  first  blow 
fltrack  it  into  the  neck  of  the  boy  who  carried 
blm.  This  caused  the  latter  to  Jomp  and  bounce 
abont  in  snch  a  manner,  that  many  of  the  blows 
directed  at  his  harden  missed  thor  aim.  It  was 
an  understood  thing,  however,  that  the  b<^  carry- 
ing the  felon  should  aid  him  in  eveiv  way  in  his 
power,  by  yelling,  moving,  and  shlf  flng  about,  so 
thattit  was  only  when  he  seemed  to  abet  the  maater 
that  l^e  pin  was  applied  to  him. 


"  It's  time  to  get  lave-^it  isn't,  it  is— it 
isn't,  it  is  "  &c 

'•  You  lie,  I  say,  your  faction  was  never ' 
able  to  fight  ours ;  didn't  we  lick  allvour.. 
dirty  breed  in  Buillagh-battha  fair?" 

"  Silence  there."— (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"  Will  you  meet  me  on  Sathurday,  and 
we'll  fight  it  out  clane  r— 

"  Ha-ha-ha !  Tim,  but  you  got  a  big  fright, 
any  how :  whist,  ina  bouchu,  sure  I  was 
only  jokln'  you ;  and  sorry  I'd  be  to  bate 
your  father's  son,  Tim.  Oome  over,  and 
Bit  beside  myself  at  the  fire  here.  Get  up, 
Micky  Donoghue,  you  big  bumt-shinn*d 
spalpeen  you,  and  let  the  dacent  boy  sit  at 
the  fire." 

"  Hullabaloo  hoo-hoo-hoo — to  go  to  give 
me  such  a  welt,  only  for  sitting  at  the  fire, 
and  me  broiight  tart  wid  me." — 

"To-day,  Tim?" 

t<  YeB  S&." 

"At  dinner  time,  is  id?" 

"  Yes,  bir." 

"  Faith,  the  dacent  strain  was  always  in 
the  same  family."- (Buz,  buz,  buz.) — 

"  Horns,  horns,  cock  horns :  oh,  you  up'cl'' 
wid  them,  you  lifted  your  fingers— that's  a 
mark,  now — should  yoiur  face,  tiU  I  blacken 
you." — 

"Do  you  call  thim  two  sods'  Jack 
Laniganr  why,  'tis  only  one  long 
one  broke  in  the  middle;  but  you  must 
make  it  up  to-morrow,  Jack ;  how  is  your 
mother's  tooth? — did  she  get  it  pulled  out 
yet?" 

"No.Sir." 

"  Well,  tell  her  to  come  to  me,  an'  Til 
write  a  charm  for  it,  that'll  cure  her. — 
What  kept  you  till  now,  Paddy  Magour- 
tn?' 

**  Couldn't  come  any  sooner.  Sir." 

"You  couldn't.  Sir— and  why.  Sir, 
couldn't  you  come  any  sooner,  Sir?" 

"  f  3e,  Sir,  what  Andy  Nowlan  done  to 
my  copy."--<Baz,  buz,  bUz.)— 

"  Silence,  I'll  massacree  yez,  if  yez  don't 
make  less  noise." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"  I  was  down  with  Mrs.  Cavanagh,  Sir." 

",You  were,  Paddy,  ma  iouchai  what 
war  you  doing  there,  Paddy?" — 

"  Masther,  Sir,  spake  to  Jem  Kenny  here ; 
he  made  my  nose  bleed." — 

"Eh,  Paddy?" 

"  I  was  bnngin'  her  a  layin'  hen,  Sir, 
tliat  my  mother  promised  her  at  mass  on 
Sunday  last" 

"  Ah,  Paddy,  you're  a  game  bird  your- 
self, wid  your  layln'  hens ;  yoi^r're  as  full  b' 
mischief  as  an  egg's  full  o'  TDA\Xi—{pmne» — 
ha,  ha,  ha.  ha !)— Silence,  boys— what  are 
you  laughm'  at? — ^Paddy,  can  you  spell 
NebachMnazure  for  me?" 

"No,  air." 

"No,  nor  a  better  scholar  could  not  do . 
that,  n»(i  b<n<.ikal;  but  ru  spell  it  for  you. 
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Silence,  boys— whist,  all  of  yez,  till  I  spell 
Nebachodaazare  for  Paddy,  Magonran. 
Listen ;  and  you,  yourself,  Paddy,  «re  one 
of  the  letthers :  - 

" '  A  tnrf  and  a  clod  epells  Vobnchod— 

▲  knifeandarasara,  spella  Nebachodaazare— 
Three  pair  of  hioote  and  five  pair  of  ahoefr— 
Spells  Nebachodnacnre,  the  kioK  af  t^e  Jews.* 

Now,  Paddy,  that's  spelling  Nebachodnaz- 
ure  by  the  science  of  Yentilation;  but 
you'll  never  go  that  deep,  Paddy."— 

"  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  Sir." 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  ax  me,  yoa  vaga- 
bone?" 

"  I  want  to  go  out.  Sir."— (pullmg  down 
the  fore  lock.) 

"  Yes.that's  something  dacenter ;  by  the 
sowl  of  Newton,  that  invinted  fluxions,  if 
everyou  forget  to  make  a  bow  again^  I'll 
flog  the  enthrils  out  of  you— wait  till  the 
pass  comes  in."  ' 

Then  comes  the  spelling  lesson. 

"Come,  boys,  staaid  Upto  toe  spelling 
lesson." 

"  Micky,"  said  one  urchin,  "  show  mo 
your  book,  till  I  look  at  my  wwd.  I'm 
fifteenth." 

"  Wait  till  I  see  my  own." 

"  Whv  do  you  crash  for?" 

"  That's  my  place." 

"No, it's  not." 

"  Sir.apiike  to I'll  tell  the  masther." 

"  Wbat's  the  matther  there  ?" 

"  Sir,  he  won't  let  me  into  my  place." 

"  I'm  before  /ou." 

"  I  say,  I  am." 

"You  lie,  pug-face:  ha  I  I  called  you 
pug-face,  tell  now  if  you  dare." 

"  Well,  boys,  down  with  your  ,pin8  in 
the  book :  who's  king?"  ;.  tn ul 

"lam.  Sir." 

"  Who's  queen?" 

"Me,  Sir." 

"  Who's  prince  ?" 

."  I  ftm  prince,  Sir.', 

"  Tag  rag  and  bob-tail,  fall  into  your 
places." 

"  I've  no  pin,  Sir." 

"  Well,  down  with  you  to  the  tail— now, 
boys."* 

Having  gone  through  the  spelling  ta^, 
it  was  Mat's  custom  to  give  out  six  hard 
tDords  selected  according  to  his  judgment 
— as  a  final  'test ;  but  he  did  not  always 
confine  himself  to  that.  Sometimes  he 
would  put  a  number  of  syllables  arbitrarily 
together,  forming  a  most  heterogeneous 
combiuation  of  articolate  sounds. 

•*  Now,  boys,  here's  a  deep  word,  that'll 
thry  yez;  come,  Larry,  BipeW  me-mo-maTy- 


*  At  the  spelling  lesson  the  children  were  obliged 
to  pat  down  each  a  pin,  and  he  who  htAA  the  flrst 
place  eot  them  all  with  the  exception  of  the  qneen 
—that  is  the  boy  who  held  the  second  place,  who 
got  two ;  and  the  prince— i.  «.  the  thira,  Wh<i  got 
one.  The  last  boy  in  tte  cUim  ifu  call^  JMrnil., 

.Jii>-    J..     '    •■■'HI*  iVi  Jiju  ■, 'Stt'v^aMi*  «>*w   firit 


dran-san-ti-fi-canrdu-ban-dan-ti-al-i-ty,  or 
m,i»an  ••  thro-po-mor-pJii-ta'ni-a-nug-mi-ca-li, 
a-<*(w;— that's  too  hard  for  you,  is  it? 
Well,  then,  spell  phthisic.  Oh,  that's 
physic  you're  spellm'.  Now,  Larry,  do 
you  knoTT  the  difi'erence  between  physic 
andphiii/sic?" 

"No.  Sir." 

"  Well,  I'll  expound  it ;  phthisic,  you 
see,  manes — whisht,  boy ;  will  yez  hduld 
yer  tongues  there — phthisic,  Larry,  signi^ 
fies- that  ia,  phthisic-^mind,  it's  not  physic 
I'm  expoboding,  but   phthisic— boys,  wilV 

yez  stop  yer  noise  there — signifies but; 

Larjy,  it's  so  deep  a  word  in  lamin'  that  I 
should  draw  it  out  oh  the  slate  for  you : 
and  now  I  remimber,man  alive,  you're  not 
far  enough  on  to  undherstand  it ;  but  whtit's 
physic,  Larry  ?" 

"  Isn't  that  Sir,  what  my  father  tuck» 
the  day  he  got  sick.  Sir?"  i 

"That's  (he  very  thing,  Larry;  it  has 
what  larned  men  call  a  medical  property, 
and  resembles  little  ricketty  D»n  Reilly 
there— it  retrogrades. .  Och  i  ocn !  I'm  the 

boy  that  knows  thhigs you  see  now  how 

I  expounded  them  two  hard  words  for 
yez,  boys — don't  yez  ?" 

"YesSir,"&c.,&c. 

"  So  Larry,  you  havn't  the  lamin'  for 
that  either :  but  here's  an  'asier  one — spell 
me  Ephabridotys  (Epaphrodtais)  —  yoa 
can't!  hut!  man — ^you're  a  big  dunce  en- 
tirely, that  little  shoneen  Sharkey  there  be- 
low would  sack.  God  be  wid  the  day  when 
I  was  the  likes  o' you— it's  I  that  was  the 
b.-i^ht  gorsoon  entirely— and  so  sign  was 
on  It,  when  a  great  larned  traveller — silence, 
boys,  till  I  tell  yez  this,  [a  dead  silence] 
— from  Thrinity  College,  all  the  way  in 
Dublin,  happened  to  meet  me  one  day — 
seeing  the  slate  and  Gough,  you  see, 
undher  my  arm,  he  axes  me — '  Arrah, 
Mat,'  says  he, '  what  are  you  tn.''says  he. 
'  Faix,  I'm  in  my  breeches,  for  one  thing,*^ 
says  I,  ofl  hand — silence,  childhre,  and 
dcm't  laugh  so  loud — (ha,  ha,  hn!)  Bo  he 
looks  closer  at  me :  '  I  see  that,'  says  he ; 
'  but  what  are  you  reading  ?'  '  Nothing, 
at  all  at  all,'  says  1;  '  bad  manners  to  the 
taste,'  as  you  may  see,  if  you've  your  eye^- 
sight.'  '  I  think,'  said  he, '  you'll  bo  apt  to 
die  in  your  breeches :'  and  set  spurs  to  a 
fine  saddle  mare  he  rid— faith,  he  did  so- 
thought  me  so  cute—{<»nnea—{h&,  ha,  hft!) 
Whisht,  boys,  whisht;  isn't  it  a  terrible 
thing  that  I  can't  tell  yez  a  joke,  but  fsa 
split  yotir  sides  laughing  at  it— ha,  ha,  hat) 
---don't  laugh  so  loud,  Barney  Oaaej**-*- 
(ha,hR,  ha!) 

Barney.—"  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you 
plase,  Sir.r 

"  Oo,  avick,  you'lljbe  a  good  scholar  yet, 
Barney,  Faith,  Barney  Knows  whin  to 
laugh,  any  bow." 
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•r?,''«»  Well,  Larry,  you  can't  spell  Ephabri- 
dotas? — thin,  here's  a  short  weesby  one, 
and  whoever  spells  it  will  get  the  pins; 
—spell  a  red  rogue  wid  three  letters. 
You,  Micky?  Dan?  Jack?  Niitty  ? 
Alick?  Andy?  Pether?  Jim?  Tim? 
Pat?  Rody?  you?  you?  you?  Now, 
boys,  I'll  hould  you  that  my  little  Andy 
here,  that's  only  beginning  the  Rational 
Spelling  Book,  bates  you  all:  come  here, 
Andy,  alanna :  now,  boys,  if  be  bates  you, 
you  must  all  bring  him  a  little  miseaun  of 
batter  between  two  kale  blades,  in  the 
momin',  for  himself ;  here,  Andy  avour- 
neen,  spell  red  rogue  wid  three  letthers." 

^^tdy.— "  M,  a,  t— Mat.' 

"  No,  no,  arick,  that's  myself,  Andy ;  it's 
red  rogue,  Andy— hem  ! — F ." 

••  P.  o,  X— fox." 
■  "  That's  a  man,  Andy.   Now,  boys,  mind 
what  you  owe  Andy  in  the  momin',  plase 
God,  won't  yez?" 

"  Yes,  Sir.^'  "Yes,  Sir."  "  Yes,  Sir."  "  I 
will, Sir."  "And  I  will.  Sir."  "And  so 
wUl  I,  Sir,"  &c.,  &c.  &c. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Commission- 
ers of  Education  found  the  monitorial 
system  of  instruction  in  such  of  the  old 
hedge  schools  hs  maintained  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  innovations  of  modem 
plans.  That  Bell  and  Lancaster  deserve 
much  credit  for  applybi^  and  extending 
the  principle  (speaking  without  regard  to 
its  merits)  I  do  not  hesitate  to  grant ;  but 
it  is  uiiquestionably  true,  that  the  princi- 
ple was  reduced  to  practice  in  Irish  hedge 
acliools  long  before  either  of  these  worthy 

gintlemen  were  in  existence.  I  do  not, 
dped,  at  present  remember  whether  they 
claim  it  as  a  discovery,  or  simply  as  an 
adaptation  of  a  practice  which  experience, 
in  accidental  cases,  had  found  useful,  and 
which  they  considered  capable  of  more  ex- 
tensive l)enefit.  I  remember  many  in- 
stances, however,  in  which  it  was  applied 
—and  applied,  in  my  opinion,^hough  not 
as  permanent  a  system,  yet  more  judiciously 
than  it  is  at  present.  1  think  it  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  silence,  among  a  number 
of  children  in  school,  is  conducive  to  the 
improvement  either  of  health  or  intellect 
That  the  chest  and  lungs  are  benefitted  by 
giving  full  play  to  the  voice,  I  think  will 
not  be  disputed';  and  that  a  child  is 
capable  of  more  intense  study  and  abstrac- 
tion in  the  din  of  a  school-room,  than  in 
partial  silence,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the 
word,)  is  a  fact  which  I  tiiink  any  rational 
observation  would  establish.  There  is 
something  cheering  and  cheerful  in  the 
noise  of  friendly  voices  about  us— it  is  a 
TflBtraint  taken  oft  the  mind,  and  it  will  run 
the  lighter  for  it— it  produces  more  excite- 
ment, and  puts  the  intellect  in  a  better 
irame   for   study.      The    obligation    to 


silence,  though  it  may  give  the  master 
more  ease,  impost's  a  new  moral  duty  upon 
thechild,  the  sense  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily weaken  nis  application.  Let  the 
boy  speak  aloud,  if  he  pleases — that  is,  to 
a  certain  pitch ;  let  his  blood  circulate ;  let 
ihe  natural  secretions  take  place,  and  the 
physical  effluviabethrown  off  by  a  free  ex- 
ercise of  voice  and  limbs :  but  do  not  keep 
him  dumb  and  motionless  as  a  statue— his 
blood  and  his  intellect  both  in  a  state  of 
stagnation;,  and  his  spirit  below  zero.  Do 
not  send  him  in  quest  of  knowledge  alone, 
but  let  him  have  cheerful  companionship 
on  his  way ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
man  who  expects  too  much  either  in  dis- 
cipline or  morals  from  a  boy,  is  not,  in  nav 
opinion,  acquainted  with  human  nature.  If 
an  urchin' titter  at  his  own  joke,  or  that  of 
another— if  he  give  him  a  jagg  of  a  pin  un- 
der the  desk,  imagine  not  that  it  will  do 
him  any  injury,  whatever  phrenologists 
may  say  concerning  the  organ  of  destruc- 
tiveness.  It  is  an  exercise  to  the  mind, 
and  he  will  return  to  his  business  with 
greater  vigor  and  effect.  Children  are  not 
men,  nor  influenced  by  the  same  mo- 
tives— thev  do  not  reflect,  because  their 
capacity  for  reflection  is  imperfect ;  so  is 
their  reason  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
their  faculties  for  education  (excepting 
Judgment,  which  strengthens  my  argument) 
are  in  greater  vigor  in  youth  than  m  man- 
hood. The  general  neglect  of  this  distinc- 
tion io,  I  am  convinced,  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  youthful  instruction,  though 
it  characterises  all  our  modern  systems.  We 
should  never  forget  that  they  are  children; 
nor  should  yre  bind  tbem  by  a  system, 
whpse  standard  is  taken  from  the  maturity 
of  human  intellect  We  may  bend  our 
reason  to'theirs,  but  we  cannot  elevate  their 
cipacity  to  our  own.  We  may  produce  im 
external  appearance,  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  ourselves  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  is  probable  that  the  child  is  growing  in 
hypocrisy,  and  settling  down  into  the  hab- 
itual practice  of  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter. 

But  another  and  more  serious  objection 
may  be  urged  against  the  present  strictness 
of  scholastic  discipline— which  is,  that  it 
deprives  the  boy  of  a  sense  of  free  and  in- 
dependent agency.  I  speak  this  with  lim- 
itations/, for  a  master  should  be  a.monarch  in 
his  school,  but  by  no  means  a  tyrant ;  and 
decidedly  the  very  worst  species  of  tyran- 
ny is  that  which  stretches  the  young  mind 
upon  the  bed  of  too  rigorous  a  discipline — 
like  the  despot  who  exacted  from  his  sub- 
jects 00  many  barrels  of  perspiration,  when- 
ever there  came  a  long  and  severe  frost. 
Do  not  familiarifse  the  mind  when  young 
to  the  toleration  of  slavery,  lest  it  prove  af- 
terwards incapable  [oi  recognizipg  and  re- 
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lisbing  the  principle  of  an  honest  and  man- 
ly independence.  I  have  known  many 
children,  on  whom  a  riip^r  of  disciplme, 
■affecting  the  mind  only,  (for  severe  corpor- 
al punishment  is  now  almost  exploded,) 
impreseed  a  degree  of  timidity  almost  bor- 
dering on  pusillanimitv.  Away,  then, 
with  the  specious  and  long-winded  argu- 
jnenta  of  a  false  and  mistaken  philosophy. 
A  child  will  be  a  child,  and  a  boy  a  bov,  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  chapter.  Bell  or 
Lancaster  would  not  relish  thepap  or  cau- 
dle-cup three  times  a  day ;  neither  would 
an  infant  on  the  breast  feel  comfortable 
after  a  gorge  of  ox  beef.  Let  them,  there- 
fore, put  a  little  of  the  mother's  milk  of 
human  kindness  and  consideration  into 
their  strait-laced  systems. 

A  hedge  schoolmaster  was  the  general 
scribe  of  the  parish,  to  whom  all  who 
wanted  letters  or  petitions  written,  uni- 
formly applied— and  these  were  glorious 
opportunities  for  the  pompous  display  of 
{>edantry;  the  remunoation  usually  con- 
sisted of  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

A  poor  woman,  for  instance,  informs 
Mat  that  she  wishes  to  have  a  letter  written 
to  her  son,  who  is  a  soldier  abroad. 

"  An'  how  long  is  he  gone,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Qb,  thin,  masther,  he's  from  me  goin 
au  fifteen  y<iar ;  an'  a  comrade  of  his  was 
spakin'  to  Jim  Dwyer,  an'  says  his  ridgi- 
mint's  lyin'  in  the  Island  of  Budana<;es, 
somewhere  in  the  back  parts  of  Africa." 

"  An'  is  it  a  letther  or  petition  you'd  be 
after  bavin'  me  to  indite  for  you,  ma'am?" 

"  Och,  a  letther.  Sir— a  letther,  masther ; 
an'  may  the  Lord  grant  you  all  kinds  of 
luck,  good,  bad,  an'  indiffisrent,  both  to  you 
an'  yours :  an'  well  it's  known,  by  the  same 
token,  that  it's  youriself  has  the  nice  hand 
at  the  pen  entirely,  an'  can  indite  a  letther 
or  petition,  that  the  priest  o'  the  parish 
mightn't  be  ashamed  to  own  to  it." 

»  Why,  thin,  'tis  I  that  'ud  scorn  to  de- 
teriorate upon  the  superiminence  of  my 
own  execution  at  inditm'  wid  a  pen  in  my 
hand  :  but  would  you  feel  a  delectability 
in  my  supersoriptionizin'  the  epistolary 
correspondency,  ma'am,  that  I'm  about  to 
a<loptV" 

"  Eagh  ?  och.  what  am  I  sayin' !  Sir 
—masther— i8*r  '—the  noise  of  the  cra- 
thur8,you  see,  is  got  into  my  ears;  and, he- 
bides,  I'm  a  bit  bothered  on  both  sides  of 
my  head,  every  since  I  had  that  weary 
teeid." 

"  Silence,  boys,  bad  manners  to  yez,  will 
ye  be  asy,  you  Lilliputian  Boeotians  -by 

my  s hem— upon  my  credit,  if  I  go 

down  to  that  comer,  I'll  castigate  yez  m 
dozens  :  I  can't  spake   to  this  diacent  wo- 
man, with  your  insuperable  turbulential- 
ity." 
.    "Ah«avoumeen,  masther,  but  the  1am- 


in's  a  fine  thing,  any  how ;  an'  maybe  'tis 
yourself  that  hasn't  the  tongue  in  your 
head,  an'  can  spake  the  tall,  high-flown 
English  ;  a  wurrah,  but  your  tongue  hangs 
well,  any  how — the  Lord  increase  it  1" 

"  Lanty  Oassidy,  are  ^ou  gettin'  on  wid 
yer  Stereometry  ?  feattna,  mi  disdpuU  ; 
voeabo  Ebm&iitm,  max  atque  mox.  You  see, 
ma'am,  I  must  tache  thim  to  spake  an'  ef^ 
fectuate  a  translation  of  the  lamed  lan- 
guages, sometimes." 

"  Arrah,  masther  dear,  how  did  you  giet 
it  all  into  your  head,  at  all  at  all  ?" 

"  Silence,  boys— toc« — "  contietiere  omnM 
inientique  ora  tenebanV  Silence,  I  say 
agin." 

"  You  could  slip  over,  maybe,  to  Dorftn's, 
masther,  do  you  see  ?  You'd  do  it  betther 
there,  I'll  engage  :  sure  an'  you'd  want  a 
dhrop  to  steady  >our  hand,  any  how." 

"  Now,  boys,  f  m  goin'  to  indite  a  small 
taste  of  literal  correspondency  over  at  the 
public-house  here:  you  literati  will  hear 
the  lessons  for  me,  boys,  tillafther  I'm  back 
agin;  but  mind,  hoySy  absente  dominOy8tr»^ 
puunt,  «em— meditate  on  the  philosophy 
of  that;  and,  Mick  Mahon,  take  your  slate 
and  put  down  all  the  names;  and,  upon  mj 
sou— hem— credit,  I'll  castigate  any  boy 
guilty  of  misty  manners  on  my  retrogada- 
tion  thither; — argomomentote,  cavenetitvbes 
mandataqvs  frangaa." 

"  Blood  alive,  masther,  but  that's  great 
spakin'— begar,  a  judge  could't  come  up  ta 
you ;  but  in  tliroth.  Sir,  I'd  be  long  sarry  to 
throuble  you  ;  only  he's  away  fifteen  year, 
and  I  wouldn't  thrust  it  to  another ;  and  the 
corplar  that  commands  the  ridgment  would 
regard  your  handwrite  and  your  inditin'.T 

°'  Don't,  ma'am,  plade  the  smallest  taste 
of  apologv" 

"Eagh?" 

"  I'm  happy  that  I  can  sarve  you^ 
ma'um." 

"  Musha,  long  life  ♦©  you,  masther,  for 
that  same  any  how  —but  it's  yourself  that'a 
deep  in  the  larnin'  and  laugridges ;  the 
Lord  incrase  yer  knowledge:— sure  an'  we 
all  need  his  blesain',  you  know." 

THE  RKTCKN. 

"Well,  boys,  ye've  been  at  It — here's 
swelled  faces  and  bloody  noses.  What 
blackened  your  eye,  Callaghan?  You're  a 
purty  prime  ministher,  ye  boxing  black- 
guard, you  :  I  left  you  to  keep  pace  among 
these  factions,  and  you've  kiclced  up  a  purty 
dust.    What  blackened  your  eye — eh  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  Sir,  whin  I  come  In,  if  you 
plase." 

"Ho,  you  vagabones,  this  is  theould 
work  of  the  faction  between  the  Bradys 
and  the  Oallaghans — bastin'  one  another ;: 
but,  by  mv  sowl,  I'll  baste  you  all  through 
other.  •  You  don't  want  to  go  out,  Callag- 
han.     You   had   fine   work  here  since;. 
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there's  a  dead  silence  now ;  but  I'll  pay 
you  presently.  Here,  Duggau,  go  out  wid 
Oallaghan,  and  see  that  you  oring  him 
back  In  less  than  no  time.  It's  not  enough 
for  your  fathers  and  brothers  to  b6  at  It, 
who  have  a  right  to  fight,  but  you  must 
battle  betiue  you— have  your  field  days 
itself  1" 

{Duggan  returns)—"  Hoo — hoo — Sir,  my 
nose.  Oh,  murdher  sTieery,  my  nose  is 
broked  1 " 

"  Blow  your  nose,  you  spalpeen  you — 
whore's  Callaghan  ?" 

"  Ob,  Sir,  bad  luck  to  him  every  day  he 
rises  out  of  his  bed ;  he  got  a  stone  in  his 
fist,  too,  that  he  ?u>t  me  a  pelt  on  the  nose 
wid,  and  then  made  oft  home." 

*'  Home,  ifl  id  V  Start,  boys,  off — chase 
him,  lie  into  him — aay,  curse  yez,  take  time 
gettin'  out :  that's  it— keep  to  hitn — don't 
wait  for  me ;  take  care,  you  little  spal- 
peens, or  you'll  brake  your  bones,  so  you 
will :  blow  the  dust  of  this  road,  I  can't  see 
my  way  in  it !" 

"  Oh !  raurdher,  Jem,  agra,  ray  knee's 
out  o'  joint." 

"  My  elbow's  smashed,  Paddy.  Bad 
luck  to  him— the  devil  fly  away  wid  him — 
oh !  ha !  ha  I — oh !  ha  I  Ivi !  murdher— hard 
fortune  to  me.  but  little  Mickey  Goery  foil, 
an'  thripped  the  mfisther,  an'  hltn- 
self's  disabled  now — his  black  breeches 
split  too — look  at  him  foolln'  them — 
oh  I  oh !  iia !  ha  !— by  tare-an'-onty,  Callae- 
han  will  be  mardhered,  if  they  cotch 
him." 

Thi?  w.w  a  soeciraen  of  scholastic  civili- 
zation which  Ireland  only  could  furuLsh ; 
nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  lerfectly 
ludicrous  thnn  such  a  chase;  and  aucn 
scenes  were  by  means  uncommon  in  hedge 
flchoolT",  for,  wherever  a  vera  puni^hm^nt 
was  dreaded— lad,  in  i.iuth,  most  of  the 
hedge  masters  were  unfecUug  tyrants — the 
boy,  if  sufflcif^ntly  grown  to  make  a  good 
race,  usually  broke  away,  and  fled  liome  at 
the  top  of  hia  speed,  'the  pack  then  were 
usually  led  on  by  the  master,  who  mostly 
headed  them  himaelf,  all  in  full  cry,  exhibit- 
ing such  a  scene  us  should  be  witnessed  in 
omer  to  be  enjoyed.  The  neighbors,  men, 
women,  and  ctiiidren,  r>in  out  to  be  specta- 
tors; the  laborers  suspended  their  work 
to  enj<)}-  it,  sssembliu^  on  such  emineuccs 
as  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  pursuit. 

"  Bravo,  boys — success,  raasther  ;  lie  into 
into  him— Where's  your  huntin'  horn,  Mr. 
Kavanagh? — he'll  bate  yez,  if  ye  don't 
take  the  wind  out  of  him.  Well  done,  Oal- 
laghan. keep  up  yer  heart,  yei'  sowl,  and 
you'll  do  it  asy— you're  gaining  on  them, 
ma  boucfud— the  masther's  down,  you  ml- 
low's  clip,  an'  there's  none  but  the  scholars 
afther  ye — he's  safe." 

"Not  he;  rUhould  a  naggin  the  poor 


scholar  has  him ;  don't  you  sae  he's  close  at 
his  heels  ?" 

"  Done,  by  my  song — thejr'U  never  come 
up  wid  him;  listen  to  their  leather  crackers 
and  corda-roys,  as  their  knees  bang  agin 
one  adother.  Hark  forrit,  Imys !  hark  f or- 
rit  1  huzzaw,  you  thieves,  huzzaw  I" 

"  Your  beagles  is  well  winded,  Mr.  Kav- 
anagh, and  gives  good  tongue." 

"Well,  masther,  you  had  your  chase  for 
nothin',  I  aee." 

"  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  another  would  ob- 
serve, "  I  didn't  think  you  war  so  stiff  in 
the  hams,  as  to  let  the  gorsoon  bate  you 
that  way — your  wind's  f  ailin'.  Sir." 

*'  The  schoolmaster  was  abroad"  then, 
and  never  was  the  *'  march  of  intellect"  at 
once  so  rapid  and  unsuccessful. 

During  the  summer  seasou,  it  was  the 
usual  practice  for  the  scholars  to  transfer 
their  papers,  slates,  and  book<i,  to  the  green 
which  lay  immediately  behind  the  school- 
house,  where  they  stretched  themselves  on 
the  gra3.3,  and  resumed  their  business. 
Mat  would  bring  out  his  chair,  and,  placing 
it  on  the  shady  side  of  the  hedge,  sit  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  contented  lord 
of  hia  little  realm,  whilst  neirly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  scholars,  of  all  sortH  and  sizes,  lay 
scattered  over  the  grass,  basking  under  the 
scorching  aun  in  all  the  luxury  of  novelty, 
nakedness,  and  freedom.  The  sight  was 
original  and  characteristic,  and  such  as 
Lord  Brougham  would  ha/o  been  de- 
lighted with.— "The  schoolmaster  was 
abroad  again." 

As  soon  as  one  o'clock  drew  near.  Mat 
would  pull  out  his  Ringdiai,  *  holding  it 
against  the  suu,  and  declare  the  hour. 

"  Now,  boys,  to  yer  dinaers,  and  the  rest 
to  play." 

"  Hurroo,  darlins,  to  play— tlio  masther 
siys  it's  dinner  timal-^whip  spur-an'- 
away-grey— hurroo— whick — hurrOi)  I" 

"  Masther,  Sir,  my  father  bid  me  ax  you 
home  to  yer  dinner." 

"  No,  he'll  coma  to  huz— come  wid  me  if 
you  plase.  Sir." 

"Sir,  never  heed  them;  my  mother.  Sir, 
has  some  of  what  you  kaow — of  the  flitch 
I  brought  to  Shoneen  on  lost  Aisthur,  Hir." 

This  was  a  subject  on  which  the  boys 
gave  themselves  great  liberty ;  an  invlta- 

♦  The  Rinar-dial  was  the  hedge-echo  )lina8tor's 
next  boat  tiubiitir.ate  for  a  watch.  As  it  in  poMi- 
ble  that  a  great  number  of  our  readers  mi\ynwet 
have  heard  of,  ma<;h  less  seen  one,  we  shall  In  a 
word  or  two  describe  It— nothing  coaid  indeed  be 
more  simple.  It  was  a  bright  brass  ring,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  oroad,  and  two  and  a 
ha)f  lu  diameter.  Thorewasa  small  hole  iu  it, 
which  when  hold  opposite  the  san  admitted  the 
light  against  the  Inside  of  the  ring  behind.  On  this 
was  marked  the  hours  and  the  quartern,  and  the 
time  was  kn'>wn  by  observing  the  number  or  the 
quarter  on  which  the  slender  raj;  that  came  in  from 
the  hole  in  front  feU. 
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tion,  evfn  ^-lirn  n6t  accepted,  being  an  in- 
demnity for  th«  day ;  it  waa  ueually  follow- 
ed by  a  battle  letween  the  claimants,  and 
bloody  nosea  sometimes  were  the  issue. 
The  master  himself,  after :  deciding  to  go 
Tvhere  he  was  certain  of  getting  the  best 
dfaaner,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  quar- 
rels by  a  reprimand,  aod  then  gave  notice 
to  the  disappointed  claimants  of  the  buc- 
cessive  days  on  which  he  would  attend  at 
their  reepoctive  houses. 
'  "Boys,  you  all  know  my  nAixim;  to  go, 
for  fear  of  any  jealousies,  boys,  "^rherever  I 
get  the  ieor»t  (i\nxi6x ;  so  tell  me  no\v,  boys. 
what  yer  dticf'nt  mothers  have  all  ^^ot  at 
home  for  me  ?" 

"My  mother  killed  a  fat  hen  yeateiday, 
Bir,  an'  you'll  have  a  lump  of  bacon  and 
'  flat  dutch'  along  wid  It." 

"  We'll  have  hung  beef  and  greens,  Bir. ' 

"We  tried  the  praties  this  mornin,'  Sir, 
an'  we'll  have  new  praties,  and  bread'  and 
buUher,  Sir." 

*'  Well,  it's  all  good, .  boys ;  but  rather 
than  sho  ;r  favor  or  nfiection,  do  you  eee, 
I'll  go  with  Andy,  here,  and  tuke  share  of 
Uie  ben  an'  bacon ;  but,  boys,  for  all  that, 
I'm  fonder  of  the  oXjjxer  things,  you  per- 
save;  and  as  I  can't  go  wid  you,  Mat,  tell 
Your  r«8pectable  mother  that  I'll  be  with 
her  to-morrow ;  and  with  you,  Larry,  ma 
bouchal,  the  day  afther." 

If  the  master  were  a  single  man,  he 
Ufiually  "  went  round  "  with  the  scholars 
each  night;  but  there  were  generally  a 
few  comfortable  farmers,  leading  men  in 
the  parish,  at  whose  house  he  chiefly  re- 
sided ;  and  the  children  of  these  men  were 
treated  with  the  grossest  and  most  bare- 
faced partiality.  They  were  altogether 
privileKed  persons,  and  had  liberty  to  beat 
and  abuse  the  other  children  of  the  school, 
who  were  certain  of  being  most  unmerci- 
fully flogged,  if  they  even  dared  to  prefer  a 
complaint  against  the  favorites.  Indeed 
the  instances  of  atfocious  cruelty  in  hedge 
scholswcre  almost  incredible,  and  as  such, 
in  the  present  enlightened  time,  would  not 
be  permitted.  As  to  the  state  of  the  "  poor 
scholar,"  it  exceeded  belief ;  for  he  was 
ftiendlees  and  unprotected.  But  though 
legal  prosecutions  in  those  days  were  never 
resorted  to,  yet,  according  to  the  character- 
istic notions  of  Irish  retributive  justice,  cer- 
tol)^ pases. occurred,  In  which  a  signal,  and 
attinOes,  a  fatal  vengeance  was  executed 
on  tiie  person  of  the  brutal  master.  Some- 
time$  the  brothers  and  other  relatives  of 
tjhemutilati  d  cbUd  would  come  in  a  body 
to-  the  school,  and  flog4he  pedagogue  with 
ids  own  taws,  umil  his  back  was  lapped 
with  blood.  Bometitues  they  would  beat 
him  until  few  symptoms  of  life  remained. 

Occasionally  he  would  get  a  nocturnal 
notice  to  quit  the  parish  in  a  given  time, 


under  a  penalty  which  seldom  proved  a 
dead  letter  in  cnse  of  non-compliance.  Not 
unf  requently  did  those  whom  he  hnd,  when 
boys,  treated  with  such  barbarity,  go  back 
to  him.  when  young  men,  not  so  much  for 
education's  sake,  as  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  retaliating  upon  him  for  his  former 
cruelty.  When  cases  of  this  nature  oc- 
curred, he  found  himself  a  mere  cipher  in 
his  school,  never  daring  to  practise  exces- 
sive severity  in  their  presence.  Instances 
have  come  to  our  own  knowledge,  of  mas- 
ters, who,  for  their  mere  amusement,  would 
go  out  to  the  next  hedge,  cut  a  large  branch 
of  furze  «r  thorn,  and  having  flrst  carefully 
arranged  the  children  in  a  row  round  the 
walls  of  the  schools,  their  naked  legs 
stretched  out  before  them,  would  sweep 
round  the  branch,  bristling  with  spikes  and 
prickles,  with  all  his  force  ogain&t  their 
limbs,  until,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  circle  of 
blood  was  visible  on  the  ground  where 
they  sat,  their  legs  appealing  as  if  they  had 
been  scarified.  This  the  master  did,  when- 
ever he  happened  to  be  drunk,  or  in  a  re- 
markably good  humor.  The  poor  c hildrcn, 
however,  were  obliged  to  laugh  loud,  and 
enjoy  it,  though  the  tears  were  falling 
down  their  cheeks,  in  consequence  of  the 
pain  he  inflicted.  To  knock  down  a  child 
with  the  flst,  was  considered  nothing  harsh ; 
nor,  if  a  boy  were  cut,  or  prostrated  by  a 
blow  of  a  cudgel  on  the  head,  did  he  ever 
think  of  representing  the  master's  cruelty 
to  his  parents.  Kicking  on  the  shins  with 
the  pomtof  a  biogue  of  shoe,  bou.nd  round 
the  edge  of  the  sole  with  iron  nails,  until 
the  bone  was  laid  open,  was  a  common 
punishment ;  and  as  for  the  usual  slapping, 
horsing,  and  flogging,  they  were  inflicted 
with  a  brutality  that  in  every  case  richly 
deserved  foj:  the  tyrant,  not  only  a  peculiar 
whipping  by  the  hand  of  the  common  ex- 
ecutioner, but  a  separation  from  civilized 
society  by  transportation  for  life.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
general  seventy  practised  ia  hedge  schools, 
excesses  of  punishment  did  not  often  pro- 
duce retaliation  against  the  master ;  these 
were  only  exceptions,  isolated  cases  that 
did  not  anect  the  general  character  of  the 
discipline  in  such  schools. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  total  absence 
of  all  moral  and  religious  principles  in  these 
establishments,  'and  the  positive  presence 
ofall  that  was  wicked,  cruel,  and  immoral, 
need  we  besurprised  that  occasional  Crimea 
of  a  dark  and  cruel  character  should  be  per- 
petrated? The  truth  is,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  whether  unlettered  ignorance 
itself  were  not  pf«ferable  to  the  kind  of 
education  which  the  people  then  received. 

I  am  sorry  to  perceive  the  writings  of 
many  respectable  persons  on  Irish  topics 
imbued  with  a  tinge  of  spurious  liberality, 
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that  frequently  occasions  them  to  depart 
from  trutl).    To  draw  the  Irldi  character 
fls  it  is,  as  the  model  of  all  that  is  generous, 
hospitable,  and  magnanimous,  is  In  some 
degree  fasbionuble ;  but  although  I  am  as 
warm  an  admirer  of  all  that  is  really  excel- 
lent and  amiable  in  my  countrymen  as  any 
man,  yet  I  cannot,  nor  will  I,  extenuate 
their  weak  and  indefensible  points.    That 
they  possess  the  elemen*»  of  a   noble  and 
exalted  national  character,  I  grant ;  nay, 
thAt  they  actually  do  possess  such  a  cha- 
racter, under  limitations,   I  am  ready  to 
maintain.     Irishmen,   setting   aside  their 
religious  and  political  prejudices,  are  grate- 
ful, affectionate,  honorable,  faithful,  gener- 
ous, snd  even  magnanimous ;  but,  under 
the  stimulus  of  religious  and  political  feel- 
ing, thejr  arc  treacherous,  cruel,  and  inhu- 
man— will  murder,  bum,  and  exterminate, 
not  on^y  without  compunction,  but  with  a 
Satanic  delight  worthy  of  a  savage.    Their 
educaticn,  indeed,   was  truly  barbarous; 
they  were  trained  and  habituated  to  cruelty, 
reveuse,  and  personal    hatred,    in    their 
schools.    Their  knowledge  was  directed  to 
evil  purposes — disloyal  principles  were  in- 
dustriously insinuated  into  their  minds  by 
their  teachers,  most  of  whom  were  leadets 
of  illegal  associations.    The  matter  placed 
in  their  hands  was  of  a  most  inflamu.atory 
and  pernicious  nature,  as  regarded  politics ; 
and  as  far  as  religion  and  monlity  were 
concerned,  nothing,  could  be  more  gross 
and  superstitious  than  the  books  which  cir- 
culated   amongst  them.      Eulogiums   on 
murder,  robbery,  and  theft,  were  read  with 
delight  in  the  histories  of  Frcney  the  Rob- 
ber, and  the  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees : 
ridichle  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  hatred  to 
the  Protestant  Religion,  in  a  book  called 
Ward's   Cantos,   written  .in   Hudibrnstic 
verse;  the  downfall  of  the  Protestant  Es- 
tablishment, and  the  exaltation  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  in  Columbkill's  Prophecy, 
and  latterly  in  that  of  Pastorini.    Gross 
superstitions,  political  and  religious  ballads 
of  the  vilest  doggrel,  miraculous  legends  of 
holy  friars  persecuted  by  Protestants,  and 
of  signal  vengeance  inflicted  by  dieir  divine 

{>ower  on  those  whp  persecuted  them,  were 
n  the  mouths  of  the  young  and  old,  and  of 
course  firmly  fixed  in  their  credulity. 

Their  weapons  of  controversy  were  drawn 
from  the  Fifty  Reasons,  the  Doleful  Fall 
of  Andrew  Sail,  the  Catholic  Christian,  the 
grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  a  Netfor 
the  Fishers  of  Men,  and  several  other  pub- 
lications of  tlie  same  class.,  The  books  of 
amusement  read  m  these  schools,  including 
the  first-mentioned  in  this  list,  were,  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  the  Seven 
Wise  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Rome,  Don 
Belianis  of  Greece,  the  Royal  Fairy  Tales, 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  Val- 


entine and  Orson,  Gesta  Romanorum,  Dor- 
astes  and  Faunia,  the  History  of  Reynaid 
the  Fox,  the  Chevalier  Faublax ;  to  these 
I  mav  add,  the  Battle  of  Aughrim,  Siege  of 
Londonderry,  History  of  the  Young  As- 
canius,  a  name  by  which  the  Pretender 
was  designated,  and  the  Renowned  His- 
tory of  the  Siege  of  Troy;  the  Forty 
Thieves,  Robin  Hood's  Garland,  the  Gar- 
den of  Love  and  Royal  Flower  of  Fidelity, 
Parismus  and  Parismenos;  along  with 
others,  the  names  of  which  shall  not  ap- 
pear on  these  pages.  With  this  specimen 
of  education  before  our  eyes,  is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  be,  in  general,  so  moral  and  civiliz- 
ed a  people  as  they  are  ? 

"  Thady  Bradly,  will  you  come  up  wid 
your  slate,  till  I  examine  you  in  your  fig- 
ures ?  Go  out,  sir,  and  blow  your  nose  first* 
and  don't  be  after  makin'  a  looking-glass 
out  of  the  sleeve  of  your  jacket.  Now  that 
Thady's  out,  I'll  hould  you,  boys,  that 
none  of  yez  knows  how  to  expound  his 
name— eh?  do  ye?  But  I  needn't  ax— well, 
it  isThaddeus;  and,  maybe,  that's  as  much 
as  the  priest  that  christened  him  knew. 
Boys,  you  see  what  it  is  to  have  the  lamin' 
—to  lade  the  life  of  a  gintleman,  and  be 
able  to  talk  deeply  wid  the  clargy !  Now 
I  could  run  down  any  man  in  arguin',  ex- 
cept a  priest ;  and  if  the  bishop  was  af  ther 
conaecratin'  me,  I'd  have  as  much  lamin' 
as  some  of  them ;  but  you  see  I'm  not  coti- 
s«?crated — and— well,  it's  no  matther— I 
only  say  that  the  more's  the  pity." 

"  Well,  Thady,  when  did  you  go  into 
subtraction?"  .', 

"  The  day  beyond  yesterday,  sir ;  yarra 
musha,  sure  'twas  yourself,  sir,  that  shet 
mc  the  first  sum." 

"  Masther,  shr,  Thady  Bradly  stole  my 
cutter— that's  my  cutter,  Thady  Bradly." 

"  No  it's  not  (in  a  low  voice). 

"  Sh",  that's  my  cutter— an'  there's  three 
nicks  in  id." 

"  Thady,  is  that  his  cutter  ?" 

"There's  your  cutter  for  you.  Sir,.  I 
found  it  on  the  flure  and  didn't  know  who 
Ow:i'd  it."  li 

"  You  know'd  very  well  who  own'd  It ; 
didn't  Dick  Martin  see  you  lif ten  it  off  of 
my  slate,  when  I  was  out  ?"  ■>■ 

"Well,  if  Dick  Martin  saw  him,  j*^ 
enough;  an'  'tis  Dk^  that's  the  tlndhftif- 
hearted  boy,  an'  would  knock  you  doVA 
wid  a  lump  of  a  stone,  if  he  saw  you  mtir- 
dherin'butafly!"  ,, 

"Well,  Thady— throth,  Thady,  I  fear 
you'll  undherstand  subtraction  better  nor 
your  tacher;  1  doubt  you'll  apply  it  to 
'Practice'  all  your  life,  ma  bouchal,.  and 
that  you'll  be  apt  to  find  it '  the  Rule  of 
Frise'*  at  last.    Well,  Thady,  from  one 


*  The  name  of  a  "Bale"  in  Qoogh's  Aritbmetlc. 
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tiioiisand  pouDds.  no  shillings,  and  no  pince, 
how  will  you  subtract  one  pound  ?  Put  it 
down  on  your  slate — tliis  way : 


1000    00 

1    00 

know  how 


00 
00 

to  shet  about  it, 


"I  don't 
masther." 

"  You  don't,  an'  how  dare  you  tell  me 
so,  you  shiiiffawn  you— you  Cornelius 
Agrippn  you— go  to  your  sate  and  study  it, 
or  I'll— ha  I  be  off,  you"— 

*'  Pierce  Butler,  come  up  wid  your  multi- 

Elication.    Pierce,  multiplv  four  hundred 
y  two— put  It  down— that's  it, 

400 
By    2 

"Twice  nought  is  one."  (Whack, 
.whack.)  "Take  that  as  an  illustration— 
'is  that  one?" 

"  Faith,  mastbor,  that's  two,  any  how ; 
but,  sir,  ia  not  wanst  nought  nothin' ;  now, 
masther  sure  there  can'tl)o  less  than  noth- 
in'." 

"Very good,  air." 

"  If  wanst  nought  be  nothin' ,  then  twice 
noughtmust  be  somethin',  for  it's  double 
what  wanst  nought  is — see  how  I'm  sthruck 
for  nothin'  and  me  knows  it — ^hoo !  hoo  1 
hool" 

"  Get  out,  vou  Esculapian ;  but  I'll  give 
you  «o»ic//«"n\  by  and  by,  just  to  make  you 
remimberthat  you  know  nothin'' — off  wid 
you  to  your  sate,  you  spalpeen  yt)u —  to 
tell  me  that  there  can't  be  les>i  than  nothin', 
when  it's  well  known  that  sporting  Squire 
O'Canter  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds  less 
than  nothin'." 

"  Paddy  Doran,  come  up  to  your '  In- 
therest.'  Well,  Paddy,  what's  the  inther- 
est  of  a  hundred  pound,  at  five  per  cent  ? 
Boys,  have  manners,  you  thieves  you." 

••  Do  you  mane,  masther,  per  cent,  per 
annum  f" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do— ho  w  do  you  state  it  ?" 

"  I'll  say,  as  a  hundher  pound  is  to  one 
year,  so  is  flvn  car  cent,  per  annum." 

"Hum-  why  what's  the  number  of 
the  sum,  Paddy  ?" 

"  'Tis  No,  84,  Sir."  (The  master  steals  a 
fiance  at  the  Key  to  Gough.) 

"  I  only  want  to  look  at  it  in  the  Gough, 
you  see,  Paddy, — 'an  how  dare  you  give 
me  such  an  answer,  you  big-headed  dunce, 
you — ^go  off  an'  study  it,  you  rascally  Lilli- 
putian— off  wid  you,  and  don't  let  me  see 
your  ugly  mug,  till  you  know  it" 

'  "  IXow,  gtnUemen,  for  the  classics  ;  and 
the  first  for  the  Latinaarians — Lariy  Cas- 
sidy,  come  up  wid  your  Aisop.  Larry, 
you're  a  year  at  Latin,  an'  I  don't  think 
you  know  Latin  for  frae,  what  your  own 
coat  is  made  of,  Larry.    But,  in  the  first 


place,  Larry,  do  you  know  what  a  man 
that  taiches  Classics  is  called  ?" 

"A  soboolmasther,  Sir."  (Whack,  whack, 
whack) 

"  Take  that  for  your  ignorance — and 
that  to  the  back  of  It— ha  ;  that  '11  taiohe 
you — to  call  a  man  that  taichea  Classics  a 
Bchoolmasther,  indeed  I  'Tis  a  Proflssor  of 
Humanity  Itself,  he  is— (whack,  whack, 
whack,)— ha  !  you  ringleader,  you  ;  you're 
as  bad  as  Dick  M'Growler,  th«  t  no  masther 
in  the  county  could  get  any  good  of,  in 
regard  that  he  put  the  whole  school  to- 
gether by  the  ears,  wherever  he'd  be,  though 
the  spaJseen  wouldn't  stand  flght  himself. 
Hard  fortune  to  you  I  to  go  to  put  such  an 
affk-ont  upon  me,  an'  me  a  Proflssor  of  Hu- 
manity.   What's  Latm  for  pantaloons?" 

"  Pem— fem— feml— " 

"No,  It's  not,  Sir." 

"  Femora—" 

"Can  you  do  it?" 

"  Don't  strike  me.  Sir;  don't  strike  me, 
Sir,  an'  I  will." 

"  I  say,  can  yon  do  it  ?" 

"Femorali," — (whack,  whack,  whack,) 
--Ah,  Sir  I  ah,  Sir !  'Us  femorali— aA,  Sir  I 
'tisfemorall— aA,  Sir!" 

"  This  thratement  to  a  Proflssor  of  Hu- 
m»»nity— (drives  him  head  over  heels  to  his 
seat).— Now,  Sir.  maybe  you  '11  have  Latin 
for  throwsers  agin,  or  by  mv  sowl,  if  you 
don't  you  must  poel,  and  I'll  tache  you 
what  a  Proflssor  of  Humanity  is ! 

"Dan  Rae,  you  little  starved-looking 
spalpeen,  will  you  come  up  to  your  Illocu- 
tion  ?— and  a  purty  figure  you  cut  at  it, 
wid  a  voice  like  a  penny  thrumpet,  Dan ! 
Well,  what  speech  h  we  you  got  now,  Dan, 
ma  bouchal.  Is  it  Romans,  counthrymin, 
and  lovers?" 

"  No,  Shir;  yarrah,  didn't  I  spake  that 
speech  before  r' 

"  No,  you  didn't,  you  fairy.  Ah,  Dan, 
little  as  you  are,  you  take  credit  for  more 
than  you  ever  spoke.  Dan  agrah ;  but,  faith, 
the  same  thricK  will  come  agin  you  some 
tima  or  other,  avick  1  Go  ana  get  that 
speech  betther ;  I  see  by  your  face,  you 
haven't  it :  off  wid  you,  and  get  a  patch 
upon  your  breeches,  your  little  knees  are 
through  them,  though  'tisn't  by  pravin' 
you  've  wore  them,  any  how,  you  little  hop- 
o'-my  thumb  you,  wid  a  voice  like  a  rat  in 
a  thrap ;  oft  wid  you,  man  alive  1" 

Sometimes  the  neighboring  gentry  used 
to  Gfall  into  Mat's  establishment,  moved 
probably  by  a  curiosity  excited  by  his 
character,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
school.  On  one  occasion  Squire  Johnston 
and  an  English  gentleman  paid  him  rather 
an  unexpected  visit.  Mat  had  that  morn- 
ing got  a  new  scholar,  the  son  of  a  dancing 
tailor  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  a  sit  was 
reported  that  the  son  was  nearly  equal  to 
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the  father  in  that  accomplishment,  Mat  in- 
sisted on  having  a  specimen  of  his  skill. 
He  was  more  anxious  on  this  point,  as  it 
would  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  a 
travelling  schoolmaster,  who  had  paid  him 
rather  a  hostile  visit,  which  Mat,  who 
dreaded  a  literary  challenge,  feared  might 
occasion  him  some  trouble. 
•'  Come  up  here,  you  little  aartor,  till  we 

Sit  a  dnccnt  view  of  you.  You're  a  son  of 
eil  Malone's — aren't  you  ?" 

"  Tee,  and  of  Mary  Malone,  my  mother, 
too.  Sir." 

"  Why  thin,  that's  not  bad,  any  how — 
what's  your  name  ?" 

"Dick,  Sir." 

"  Now,  Dick,  ma  bouchal,  isn't  it  true 
thai  you  can  danoe  a  hornpipe  f" 

♦'  Yes,  Sbr." 

"  Here,  Larrv  Brady,  take  the  door  o  ft 
the  binges,  an^  lay  it  down  on  the  fluro, 
till  Dick  Malone  dances  the  Humors  of 
Olynn  :  silence,  boys,  not  a  word  ;  but 
just  keep  lookin'  an." 

"  Who'll  sing.  Sir  ?  for  I  can't  be  af ther 
dancin'  a  step  widout  the  music." 

"  Boys,  which  of  yez  "1  sing  for  Dick  ? 
I  say,  boys,  will  none  of  yez  givp  Dick  the 
Harmony  ?  Well,  come,  Dick,  I'll  sing  for 
you  myself  : — 

"  Torral  lol,  lorral  lol,  lorral  lol.  lorral,  lol— 
Toldnero).  lorral  lol,  lorral  lol,  lol,"  Ac.,  Ac. 

"I say.  Mister  Eavanagh,"  said  the 
strange  master,  ''  what  angle  does  Dick's 
heel  form  in  the  second  step  of  the  treble, 
from  the  kibe  on  the  left  foot  to  the  corner 
of  the  door  forninst  him  ?". 

To  this  mathematical  poser  Mat  made 
no  reply,  only  sang  the  tune  with  redoubled 
loudness  and  strength,  whilst  little  Dicky 
pounded  the  old  crazy  door  with  all  his 
skill  and  alacrity.  The  "  boys"  were  de- 
lighted. 

"  Bravo,  Dick,  that's  a  man,— welt  the 
flure — cut  the  buckle — murder  the  clocks- 
rise  upon  suggaun,  and  sink  upon  gad — 
down,  the  flure  flat,  foot  about — keep  one 
toot  on  the  ground  and  t'other  never  off' 
it,"  saluted  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
houw. 

Sometimes  he  would  receive  a  sly  hint, 
in  a  feigned  voice,  to  call  for  "  Devil  stick 
theFidler,"  alluding  to  the  master.  Now 
ft  squeaking  voice  would  chime  hi ;  by  and 
by  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  master's 
MSB  had  a  hundred  and  forty  trebles,  all 
in  chorus  to  the  same  tune. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  two  gentlemen 
entered;  and,  reader,  you  may  conceive,  but 
i  cannot  describe  the  face  which  Mat  (who 
■sat  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  did  not 
flee  them  untill  th^  were  some  time  in  the 
house,)  exhibited  on  the  occasion. 
There  he  suns  ore  rotuTido,  throwing 
torth     an    astoundmg     tide    of    voice ; 


whilst  little  Dick,  a  thin,  pale-faced 
urchin,  with  his  head,  from  which  the  hair 
stood  erect,  sunk  between  his  hollow 
shoulders,  was  performing  prodigious  feats 
of  nihility. 

"What's  the  matter?  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" said  the  gentleman.  "Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Eavanagh  t" 


roorallol.  lol- 


Oh,  good Oh,  good  morning ointle- 

men,  with  extrame  kindness,"  replied  Mat, 
rising  suddenly  up,  but  not  removing  hla 
hat,  although  the  gentlemen  Instantly  un- 
covered. 

"  Why,  thin,  glntlemen,"  he  continued, 
"  you  have  caught  us  in  our  little  relaxa- 
tions to-day ;  but— hem  !— I  mano  to  give 
the  boys  a  holldavfor  the  sake  of  this  hon- 
est uad  respectable  glntlemnn  in  the  frize 
jock,  who  is  not  entirely  Ignorant,  as  you 
persave,  of  lltherature ;  and  we  had  n  small 
taste,  glntlemen,  among  ourselves,  of  Sath- 
umallan  licentiousness,  K^»ft»  dicam,  in  re- 
gard of— hem  I— in  regajd  of  this  lad  here, 
who  was  dancing  a  hornpipe  upon  the 
door,  and  we,  in  absence  of  betther  mu- 
sic, had  to  supply  him  witli  the  harmony ; 
but  as  your  honors  know,  gentlemen,  the 
greatest  men  Imve  bent  themseves  on  esps  - 
cial  occasions." 

"  Make  no  apolojjy,  Mr.  Eavanagh ;  it's 
very  commendable  in  you  to  bend  yourself 
bv  condescending  to  amuse  your  pupils." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Squire,  I  can  take 
freedoms  with  you;  but  perhaps  the  con- 
comitant eentleman,  your  friend  here, 
would  be  pleased  to  take  my  stool.  In- 
deed, I  always  use  a  chair,  but  the  back 
of  it,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  use  of  a 
small  portion  of  jocularity,  was  as  frail  as 
the  fair  sect :  it  went  home  ylaterday  to  be 
mended.  Do,  Sir,  condescind  to  be  sated. 
Upon  my  reputation.  Squire,  I'm  sorry  that 
I  have  not  accommodation  for  you,  too,  Sir ; 
except  one  of  these  hassocks,  which,  in 
joint  oonsldheratlon  with  the  leugth  of 
your  honor's  legs,  would  be,  I  anticipate, 
rather  low;  but  y<w,  Sir,  will  honor  me  by 
taking  the  stool." 

By  considerable  importunity  ho  forced 
the  gentleman  to  comply  with  his  courtesy ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  fixed  himself  upon  the 
seat,  than  it  overturned,  and  stretched  him, 
black  coat  and  all,  across  a  wide  concavity 
in  the  floor  nearly  filled  up  with  white 
ashes  produced  from  mountain  turf,  in  a 
moment  he  was  completely  white  on  one 
side,  and  exhibited  a  most  laughable  ap- 
pearance ;  his  hat,  too,  was  scorched,  aud 
nearly  burned  on  the  turf  coals.  Squire 
Johnston  laughed  heartily,  as  did  the  other 
schoolmaster,  whilst  the  Englishman  com- 
pletely lost  his  temper — swearing  that  such 
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«not?ier  uncivilized  establisliment  was  not 
between  the  poles. 
"  I  solemnly  supplicate  upwards  of  fifty 

J>ardons,"  said  Mat ;  "  bad  mannera  to  it 
or  a  stool !  but>  your  honor,  it  was  vxj  own 
defect  of  speculation,  bekase,  you  see,  it's 
mint '8  a  leg—  a  circumstance  of  which  you 
wam't  in  a  proper  capacity  to  take  cgna- 
tion,  oi  Jot  being  personally  acquainted 
with  it.  I  humbly  supplicate  upwards  of 
filt|r  paidons." 

The  Englishman  was  now  nettled,  and  de- 
termined to  wr. ;":  his  ill  temper  on  Mat, 
by  turning  him  and  his  establishment  into 
ridicule. 

"Isn't  this,  Mister I  forget  your 

name.  Sir." 

"  Mat  Kavpuagh,  at  youf  sarvice  " 

"  Very  well,  my  learned  f-icnd,  Mr.  Mat 
Earanagh,  isn't  this  precisely  what  is  called 
a  Iiedge  school?" 

"A  hedge-school!"  replied  Mat,  highly 
offended  ;  "  my  seminary  a  hed^e  school" I 
No,  Sir;  I  scorn  the  cognomen  in  loto. 
This,  Sir,  i<i  a  Classical  and  Mathematical 
Seminary,  under  the  personal  superinteud- 
ance  of  your  humble  servant" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  other  master,  who  till 
then  was  client,  wishing,  perhaps,  to  mek 
Mat  in  th  e  prt'sence  of  the  gentlemen,  *'  it 
is  a  hsdge-school ;  ano  he  is  no  scholar,  but 
an  ignoramus,  that  I'd  &ack  in  three  min- 
utes, that  would  be  ashamed  of  a  hedge- 
school." 

"  Ay,"  sayd  Mat,  changing  his  tonn,  and 
taking  the  cue  froiu  his  friend,  whc3e  learn- 
ing he  dreaded,  "  it's  just,  for  argument's 
sake,  a  hedge-school:  and  what's  more,  I 
Ecom  to  be  ashamed  of  it." 

"And  do  you  not  t.eacb,  occasionflin?  un- 
der the  hedge  behind  the-  house  here?" 

"Granted,'  replied  Mat;  "and  now 
Tf here's  your  vis  eonsequeniicef^' 

"Yes,''  s'ibjolnjsd  the  oth^r,  "produce 
your  vis  conssquentim ;  but  any  one  may 
know  at  a  glance  thai  the  divil  a  much  o'f 
it's  about  you." 

The  Englishman  was  lather  at  a  loss  for 
the  vis  consequentiod,  r,nd  replied,  "  Why 
•don't  you  live,  anc  learn,  and  teach  like 
civMi'ied  tjeiaga,  and  act  assemble  like  wild 
as8v»->-pardon  me,  ray  friend,  for  the  sim- 
ile, at  least  iike  wild  colts,  in  such  clusters 
behind  the  ditches?" 

"  A  clusther  of  i^d  coulta  ?"  said  Mat ; 
"that  phows  what  you  are;  no  man  ot 
classical  lamin'  would  use  auch  a  word. 
If  you  had  stuck  at  the  asses,  we  know  it's 
a  subject  you're  at  home  in— ha !  ha  i  ha  I 
— but  you  brought  the  joke  on  yourself, 
your  honor— that  is, if  it  is  a  joke— ha! 
hat  ha!" 

"Permit  me,  Sir,"  replied  the  strange 
master,  "  to  ax  your  honor  one  question — 


did  yoi;  receive  a  classical  education  ?  Are 
youccUJ>g^-bred?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  tiie  Englishman ;  "  I  can 
reply  to  both  in  the  affirmative.  I'm  a 
Uantabrigian." 

"  You  »re  a  what .'"  asked  Mat. 

"  I  am  a  Cantabrigian."  -  , 

"  Come,  sir,  you  must  explain  yourself,  if 
you  plase.  I'll  take  my  oath  that's  neither 
t.  classical  nor  a  mathnLaatical  tarm."    i  / ' 

The  gentleman  timiled.  "  I  was  educated 
in  the  EnRlish  College  of  Cambridge." 

"  Well,"  says  Mat,  '•  and  may  be  you 
would  be  as  well  off  if  you  had  picked  up 
your  larnin'  in  our  Thrinity ;  there's  good 
picking  in  Thrinity,  for  gentlemen  like  you, 
iliat  are  sober,  and  harmless  about' the 
'urains,  in  regard  of  not  being  overly 
bright" 

"  Yo'i  talk  with  contempt  of  a  hedge- 
school,"  replied  the  other  master.  "  Dlu 
you  never  hsar,  for  all  so  long  as  you  war 
in  Cambridge,  of  a  nate  little  spot  in 
Greece  called  the  groves  of  Academus  ? 

' ' '  Inter  lacos  Academl  qnrere  re  verum,' 

What  was  Plato  himself  but  a  hedge  school- 
master? and,  with  humble  submission,  it 
casts  no  slur  on  an  Irish  tacher  to  be  com- 
pared to  7dm,  I  think  You  forget  also,  tJir. 
that  the  Dhruids  tai^ght  under  their  oaks: 
eh?" 

"  Ay,"  added  Mat,  "  and  the  Tree  of 
Knowledg:,  too.  Faith,  aw'  if  that  same 
tiee  was  now  in  being,  if  thera  wouldn't  be 
aedge  schooimasterj,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  hedge  scholars,  any  how — particularly  K 
the  fruit  was  Weil  t^'.sted." 

"  I  believe,  Millbank,  you  must  give  in," 
said  Squire  Johnston.  "  1  think  yo\i  have 
got  the  worst  '"f  it" 

"  Why,' said  Mat,  "  it  the  gfntleman'B 
not  af  thei  bein'  sacked  clane  I'm  not  here." 

"  Are  you  a  mathematician  ?"  inquured 
Mat's  friend,  dotermiiied  to  follow  up  his 
victory;  ''•  do  you  ki'ow  Mensuration  ?" 

"  Come,  I  do  know  Mensuration."  said 
the  Englishman,  with  confidence. 

"  And  how  would  you  find  the  solid  con- 
tents of  a  load  of  tliornsV  said  the  other. 

"  Ay,  or  how  will  you  consther  and 
parse  me  this  sintence?'  said  Mat 

"  '  Ragibns  flt  clotibas  Bolemus  stopcre  wludottb, 
No8  nnmernB  BnmaB  et  frupres  consumere  uati. 
Btjrcoraflalstiro  raro  terra  tauraro  bnnKO."' 

".iisy.  Mister  Kavanagh,"  replied  the 
oW(T;  "  let  the  Cantabrigian  resolve  the 
one  I  propounded  him  first" 

"  And  let  the  Cantabrigian  then  take  ap 
mine,"  said  Mat :  "  and  if  he  can  expound 
it,  I'll  give  him  a  dozen  more  to  bring 
home  in  his  pocket,  for  the  Cambridi^e  folk 
to  crack  after  their  dinner,  along  wi('  their 
nuts." 

"  Can  you  do  the  '  Snail  ?'  "  inquired  the 
stranger. 
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"  Or '  A  and  B  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
wood,'  without  the  KeyT"  said  Mat. 

'•  Maybe,"  said  the  8trHiiger>  who  threw 
off  the  frb.e  jock,  and  exhibited  a  muscular 
frtime  of  great  power,  cased  In  an  old  black 
coat—"  maybe  the  gintleman  would  like 
to  get  a  small  taste  of  the  '  Sct^Me.' " 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Engliehman  ; 
"  I  have  notthe  least  curiosity  for  it — I  as- 
sure you  I  have  not.  What  the  deuce  do 
they  mean,  Johnston  ?  I  hope  you  have  in- 
fluence over  them." 

"Hand  me  down  that  cudgel,  Jack 
Brady,  till  I  show  the  gintleman  the  '  Bnail' 
and  the '  Maypole,' "  said  Mat. 

"Never   mind,  my   lad;   never   mind, 

Mr. a Xevanagh.   i  give  up  the 

contest :  I  resign  yc  u  the  palm,  gentlemen. 
The  hedge  school  hat>  btiaten  Cambridge 
hoUow." 

,"  One  poser  more,  h  if  ore  yo  go.  Sir,' 
said  Mat — "  Can  you  give  mb  Latin  for  a 
game-egg  in  two  toordar' 

"  Eh,  a  game  egg?  No,  by  my  honor,  I 
cannot — gentlemen.  I  yield.'^ 

"Ah,  I  thought  so,"  replied  Mat;  "  and, 
faith^  I  believe  the  divil  a  much  of  the  game 
bird  about  you — but  bring  it  home  to  Cam- 
bridge, anyhow,  and  let  them  chew  their 
cuds  upon  it,  you  persave ;  and,  by  thesowl 
of  Newton,  it  will  puzzle  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, or  my  name's  not  Eavanagh." 

"It  will,  I  am  convinced,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  eyeing  the  herculean  frame  of 
the  strange  teacher  and  the  substantial  cud- 
;el  in  Mat's  hand  ;  "  it  will,  undoubtedly. 

nt  who  is  this  most  miserable  naked  lad 
here,  Mr.  Kevanagh  ?" 

"Why,  Sir,"  replied  Mat,  with  bis  broad 
Milesian  fai  ,  expanded  by  ft  forthcoming 
jokr,  '•  he  is.  Sir,  in  a  sartia  and  especial 
particularity,  a  namesake  of  your  own." 

"  Howls  that,  Mr,  Kovanjigh?" 

"  My  name 's  not  Kevau^ah,"  replied 
Mat ;  "  but  Kavanag'i ;  the  Irish  A  for 
ever !" 

"  Well,  but  how  is  t'aekd  a  namesake  of 
mine  ?"  said  tha  Euglishmsn. 

"  Bekase,  you  see,  he's  a  poor  aclidar, 
Sir,"  replied  Mat:  "  an'  I  hope  your  honor 

wUl  pardou  me  for  the  facetiousness 

"  '  Quid  Tctat  ridentem  dioere  veram  I' 
as  Horace  says  to  Miccenas,  in  the  first  of 
the  Sathirs." 

"  There,  Mr.  Kavgnagh,  is  the  price  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  him.'° 

•'  Michael,  wiU'you  rise  up.  Sir,  and  lie 
the  gintleman  a  how?  he  has  given  you 
the  price  of  a  shoot  of  clothes,  ma 
bouchal." 

Michael  came  up  with  a  very  tattered 
coat  hanging  about  him ;  and,  catching 
his  fore-lock,  bobbed  down  his  head  after 
the  usual  ma«ntr,  saying— "  Mushayarmh, 
long  life  to  your  honor  every  day  you  rifle. 


an'  the  Lord  grant  your  sowl  a  short  stay 
in  purgatory,  wishin'  ye,  at  the  same  time,  a 
happy  dea^h  aftherwarda!"  < 

The  gentleman  could  not  stand  this,  but 
laughed  so  heartily  that  the  argument  was 
fairly  knocked  up 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Squire  John- 
ston did  not  visit  Mat's  school  from  mere 
curiosity. 

"  Mr,  Kavanagh,"  said  he, "  I  w6uld  be 
glad  to  have  a  little  private  conversation 
with  you,  and  will  thank  you  to  walk 
down  the  road  a  little  with  tiiis  gentleman 
and  me," 

When  the  gentleman  and  Mat  had  gone 
tenor  fifteen  yards  from  the  school  door, 
the  Englishman  heard  himself  congratu- 
lated in  the  following  phrases  by  the 
scholars : — 

"  How  do  you  feel  after  bein'  sacked,  gin- 
tleman? The  masther  sacked  you!  You're 
a  purty  scholar  I  It's  not  you,  Mr.  John- 
ston, it's  the  other.  You'll  come  to  argue 
agin,  will  you  ?  Where's  your  head,  now  ? 
Bah  1  Come  back  till  we  put  the  auggaun* 
about  your  neck.  Bah !  Yon  must  go  to 
school  to  Cam-bridge  asiu,  before  you  can 
areue  an  Irisher?  Look  at  the  figure  he  cuts  N 
Why  duv  ye  put  the  one  foot  past  the 
other,  when  ye  Wiilk,  for?  Bah! 
Dunce !  1" 

"  Well,  boys,  never  heed  yez  for  that," 
shouted  Mai ;  "  never  fear  but  I'll  castigate 
yez,  ye  spalpeen  villains,  as  soon  as  I  go 
back.  Sir,"  said  Mat,  "I  supplicate  up- 
wards of  fifty  pardons.  1  assure  you.  Sir, 
I'll  give  them  a  most  inordinate  caatigation 
for  their  want  of  respectaoility." 

"  What's  the  Greek  for  tobaccy  ?  "  they 
continued— "  or  lor  Larry  O'Toole?  or  for 
bletherum  skite?  How  many  beans  makes 
fiv???  What's  the  Latin  for  poteen,  and 
flummery  ?  You  a  mathemathitician ! 
could  you  measure  a  snail's  horn  ?  How 
does  your  hat  stay  up  iind  nothing  undher 
it  ?  Will  you  fight  Bariiy  Farrell  wid  one 
hand  tied!  I'd  lick  you  myself !  What's 
Greek  for  gosther  ?"— with  many  other  ex- 
pressions of  a  similar  stamp, 

"Sir,"  said  Mat,  "lave  the  justice  of  this^ 
in  my  hands.  By  the  sowl  of  Newton, 
your  own  counthryman,  ould  Isaac,  I'll 
flog  the  marrow  out  of  them." 

"You  have  heard,  Mr.  Kavanagh," 
continued  Mr.  JohiMton,  as  Uiey 
went  along,  "  of  tlie  bumiug  of 
Moore's  stable  and  hordes,  the  night 
before  last.  The  fact  is,  that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county  are  endeavoring  to  get 
the  incendiaries,  and  would  render  a  ser- 
vice to  any  person  capable,  either  directly 
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*  The  tugrjaun  was  &  collar  of  Btmw  which  was 
put  round  the  iieek  of  the  dunces,  who  were  then 
placed  at  the  door,  that  their  ditii^nkca  mighc  l)e  a& 
pabtic  as  poeeible. 
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or  indirectly,  of  facilitating  that  object,  or 
etumblin'  on  a  clew  to  the  transaction." 

"  And  how  could  I  do  you  a  sarvice  in 
it.  Sir?"  inquired  Mat 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Johnston,  "from 
the  children.  If  you  could  sift  them  In  an 
indirect  way,  so  aa,  without  suspicion,  to 
ascertain  the  absence  of  a  brother,  or  so,  on 
that  particular  night,  I  UMght  have  it  in  my 
power  to  serve  you,  Mr.  Kavonagh.  There 
■will  be  a  large  reward  ofiered  to-morrow, 
besides." 

"  Oh,  damn  the  penny  of  the  leward  ever 
I'd  flnfiter,  even  If  1  knew  the  whole  con- 
flagration," said  Mat ;  "  but  lave  the  siftin' 
of  the  children  wid  myself,  and  if  I 
can  get  anything  out  oi  them  you'll  hear 
from  me ;  but  your  honor  must  keep  a 
close  mouth,  or  you  might  have  occasion 
to  lend  me  the  money  for  my  own  fimeral 
some  o'  these  days.  Good  morning,  gin- 
tlemen." 

The  gentlemen  departed, 

"  May  the  most  ornamental  kind  of  hard 
fortune  pursue  you  every  day  you  rise,  you 
desavin'  villain,  that  wovdd  have  me  turn  in- 
farmer,  bekase  your  brother-in-law,  rack- 
rintin' Moore's  stables  and  horses  was  burnt; 
to  crown  ail,  make  the  innocent  childre 
the  means  of  hanging  their  own  fathers  or 
brothers,  you  rap  of  the  divil !  but  I'd  see 
you  and  all  your  breed  in  the  flames  o'  hell 
flrst."  Such  was  Mat's  soliloquy  as  he  en- 
tered the  school  on  his  return. 

"  Now  boys,  I'm  after  givin'  yez  to-day 
and  to-morrow  for  a  holy-day ;  to-morrow 
we  will  have  our  Gregory;*  a  fine  faste, 
plinty  of  potce'i,  and  a  fiddle ;  and  you 
will  tell  your  brothers  and  sisters  to  come 
in  the  .evening  to  tha  dance.  Tou  must 
bring  pliuty  of  bacon,  hung  beef  and  fowls, 
bread  and  cabbage— not  forgetting  the 
phaties:,  and  sixpence  a  head  for  the  cra- 
fhur,  boys,  won't  yez  ?" 

The  next  day,  of  course,  was  one  of  fes- 
tivity :  every  liioy  brought,  in  fact,  aa  much 
provender  as  would  serve  six :  but  the  sur- 
plus zdve  Mat  some  good  dinners  for  three 
months  to  come.  This  feast  was  always 
held  upon  St.  Gregory's  day,  from  which 
circumstance  it  had  Its  name.  The  pupils 
were  at  liberty  for  that  daj'  to  conduct 
themselves  as  they  pleased  :  and  the  conse- 
quep'o  was  that  they  generally  became 
intoxicated,  and  were  brought  home  in 
that  state  to  their  parents.  If  the  children 
of  two  opposite  parties  chanced  to  be  at 
thb  same  school,  they  usually  had  a  fight, 
of  which  ihe  master  was   ccmpelled    to 
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♦  This  was  predselr  anch  a  feast  as  is  described 
In  the  text,  ftregories  were  In  a  generai  way  hen- 
ellfliat  to  tbe  masters,  liiatimach  as  there  was  more 
Itrovitider  and  drink  brought  to  his  house,  where 
the  festival  was  held,  than  would  feed  the  number 
of  raonths  appotuied  to  partake  of  H  u  dnxen  ttmcs 
ever.    The  description  of  it  above  is  very  correct. 


feign  ignorance;  fo^if  he  identified  himself 
with  either  faction,  his  residence  in  the 
neighborhood  would  be  short.  In  other 
districts,  where  Protestant  schools  were  in 
existence,  a  battle-royal  commonly  loek 
place  between  the  opposite  establishments, 
in  some  fi'^'d  lying  half-way  between 
them.    This  has  often  occurred. 

Every  one  must  necessarily  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  ceremony  of  barring 
mit.  This  took  place  at  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas. The  master  was  brought  or  sent  out 
on  some  fool's  en-and,  the  door  shut  and 
barricaded,  and  the  pedagogue  excluded, 
until  a  certain  term  of  vacation  was  extort- 
ed. With  this,  however,  the  master  never 
complied  until  all  his  efibrts  at  forcing  an 
entrance  were  found  to  be  inefffectual ;  be- 
cause if  he  succeeded  in  getting  in,  they 
not  only  had  no  claim  to  a  long  vacation, 
but  were  liable  i>  be  corrected.  The 
schoolmaster  had  also  generally  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  parish;  an  office,  however, 
which  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  is 
without  any  kind  of  salary,  beyond  what 
results  from  the  patronage  of  the  priest ; 
a  matter  of  serious  moment  to  a  teacher, 
who,  should  he  incur  his  Reverence's  dis- 
pleasure, would  immediately  be  driven  out 
of  the  parish.  The  master,  therefore,  was 
always  tyrannical  and  insolent,  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  proportion  as  he  stood  high  ii."  the 
estimation  of  the  pnest.  He  was  also  a 
regular  attendant  at  all  wakes  and  f  unerals^ 
and  usually  sat  among  a  crowd  of  the  vil- 
lage sages  engaged  in  exhibiting  his  own 
learning,  and  in  recounting  the  number  of 
his  religious  and  literary  disputations. 

One  day,  soon  after  the  visit  of  the  gen- 
tlemen above  mentioned,  two  strange  men 
came  into  Mat's  establishment — rather,  as 
Mat  thought,  in  an  unceremonious  man- 
ner. 

"Is  your  name  Matthew  Kavanagh?" 
said  one  of  them. 

"  That  is  indeed  the  name  that's  upon 
me,"  said  Mat,  with  rather  an  infirm  voice, 
whilst  his  face  got  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  Well,"  said  thefellow,  "  we'll  jist  trou- 
ble you  to  walk  with  us  a  bit " 

"  How  far,  with  submission,  are  yez  goin' 
to  bring  me?"  said  Mat, 

'•  Do  you  know  Johnny  Short's  hotel  ?"  * 

"My  curse  upon  you.  Find ramore,"  ex- 
claimed Mat,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish, 
"every  day  you  rise,  but  your  breath  s  un- 
lucky to  a  school-masther ;  and  It's  no  lie 
what  was  of  tnn  said  that  no  schooltnastlier 


*  The  cocnty-gaoL—Johnny' Short  was  for  niany 
years  (governor  of  Monaehan  Gaol.  It  was  (ohlm 
that  the  ^ilUtnui  of  "I^ool  Art,"  mentlonsd  io 
Phciim  O'Toole's  Conrtshlp  was  directed.  If  tha 
reader  will  suspend  USs  cariosity,^  tliat  is,  U  ha 
feels  anv,  nntil  no  comes  to  the  sketch  jnst  men- 
tioned, he  will  get  a  more  ample  account  of  Johnny 
Short. 
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ever  thruv  in  you,  but  somethhig  ill  came 
over  him," 

"  Don't  curse  the  town,  man  alive,"  said 
the  constable,  "  but  curse  your  own  igno- 
norance  and  folly;  anjT?ay,  I  wouldn't 
stand  in  your  coat  for  the  wealth  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  You'll  undoubtedly 
swing,  unless  you  turn  king's  evidence. 
It's  iibout  Moore's  business,  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh." 

"  Damn  the  bit  of  that  I'd  do,  even  if  I 
knew  anything  aliont  it ;  but  God  be  prais- 
ed for  it,  I  can  set  them  all  at  defiance— 
that  I  am  sure  of — ginUemen,  Innocence 
is  a  jewel." 

"  But  Barny  Brady,  that  keeps  the  she- 
been-house— you  know  him — is" of  another 
opinion.  You  and  some  of  the  JFindra- 
more  boys  took  a  sup  at  Barny's  on  a  sar- 
tui  night?" 

"  Ay,  did  we,  on  many  a  night,  and  will 
agin,  plase  Providence — no  harm  In  takin' 
a  sup  anyhow — by  the  same  token  that 
maybe  vou  an!  your  friend  here  would 
have  a  drop  of  tile  rale  stuff,  as  a  thrate 
from  me?" 

'•  I  know  a  thrick  worth  two  o'  that," 
said  the  man;  "I  thank  ye,  kindly,  Mr. 
Kavanagh." 

One  Tuesday  morning,  about  six 
weeks  after  this  event,  the  largest 
crowd  ever  remembered  in  that  neighbor- 
hood was  assembled  at  Findramore  Fill, 
whereon  had  been  erected  a  certain  wood- 
en machine,  yclept — a  gallows.  A  little 
after  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  two  carts 
were  descried  winding  slowly  down  a 
slope  in  the  southern  side  of  the  town 
and  church,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, as  terminating  the  level  road  north 
of  the  hill.  As  soon  as  they  were  observ- 
ed, a  low,  suppressed  ejaculation  of  horror 
ran  through  the  crowd,  painfully  percep- 
tible to  the  ear — in  the  expression  of  ten 
thousand  murmurs  all  bleudin  j  into  one 
deep  groan — and  to  the  eyt,by  a  simultane- 
ous motion  that  ran  through  the  crowd  like 
an  electric  shock.  The  place  of  execution 
was  surrounded  by  .  strong  detachment  of 
military ;  and  tbc  cj-rts  that  conveyed  the 
convicts  were  also  strongly  guarded. 

As  the  prisoners  approached  the  fatal 
spot,  which  was  withm  sight  of  the  place 
where  the  outrage  had  been  perpetrated, 
the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  their  rela- 
tions and  acquaintances  were  appalling  in- 
deed. Fathers,  mothers,  sisteis,  brothers, 
cousins,  an<l  all  persons  to  the  most  remote 
degrte  and  acquaintanceship,  were  present 
— all  excited  by  the  alternate  expression  of 
grief  and  low-breathed  vows  of  retalia- 
tion; not  only  relations,  but  all  who 
were  connected  with  them  bjr  the 
bocds    of    their    desperate    and    illeeal 


oaths.  K-rory  eye,  in  fact,  coriuicated  with 
a  wild  and  su\-?^e  fire,  tLat  shot  from  un- 
der brows  knit  vi  a  spirit  that  seemed  to 
cry  out  Blood,  vengeance— blood,  ven- 
geance I  The  expression  was  truly  awful ; 
and  what  renderet  ^It  more  terrific  was  the 
writhing  reflection,  that  numbers  and  phy- 
sical force  were  r.navailing  agamst  a  com- 
paratively smflJ!  body  of  armed  troops. 
This  condensed  the  fiery  impulse  of  the 
moment  into  an  expression  of  subdued  rage, 
♦hat  really  shot  like  livid  gleams  from  their 
visages. 

At  length  the  carts  stopped  u  ider  the 
gallows;  and,  after  a  short  interval  spent 
in  devotional  exercise,  three  of  the  culprits 
ascended  the  platform,  who,  after  recom- 
mendmg  themselves  to  God,  and  avowing 
their  innocence,  although  the  clearest  pos- 
sible evidence  of  guilt  had  been  brought 
against  them,  were  launched  into  another 
life,  among  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
multitude.  The  other  three  then  ascended ; 
two  of  them  either  declined,  or  had  not 
strength  to  address  the  assembly.  The 
third  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  boards — 
it  was  Mat.  After  two  or  three  efforts  to  . 
speak,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful  from 
bodily  weakness,  he  at  length  addressed 
them  as  follows: — 

"  My  friends  and  good  people— In  hopes 
that  you  may  be  all  able  to  demonstrate  the 
last  proposition  laid  down  by  a  dying  man, 
I  undertake  to  address  you  before  I  depart 
to  that  world  where  Euclid,  De  Carts,  and 
many  other  learned  men  are  gone  before 
me.  There  is  nothing  in  all  philosophy 
morfi  true  than  that,  as  the  multiplication- 
ta'^Ie  says,  '  two  and  two  makes  four ;'  but 
it  is  equally  veracious  and  worthy  of  credit, 
that  if  you  do  rot  abnegate  thissyscem  that 
you  work  the  common  rules  of  your  pro- 
ceedings by — if  you  don't  become  loyal 
men,  and  give  up  burnin'  and  murdherm', 
the  solution  of  it  will  be  found  on  the  gal- 
lows. I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  guilty, 
for  not  separatin'  myself  clane  from  yez ; 
we  have  been  all  gu  'ty,  and  may  God  for- 
give them  that  jlst  now  departed  wid  a  lie 
in  their  mouth. 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  volley  of 
execrations  and  curses,  mingled  with  "  stag, 
informer,  thraithor  to  the  thrue  cause  I  '• 
which,  for  some  time,  compelled  him  to  be 
silent. 

"  You  may  curse,"  continued  Mat ;  "  but 
it's  too  late  now  to  abscond  the  truth— the 
'  mm"  of  my  wickedness  and  folly  is  work- 
ed out,  and  j'ou  see  t'ae  '  amwer.^  God  for- 
give me,  many  a  young  crathur  I  enticed 
into  the  Bibbon  business,  and  now  it's  to  ind 
in  Hemp  /  Obey  the  law ;  or,  if  you  don't, 
you'll  find  a  lex  talionis~the  construction  of 
which  is,  that  if  a  man  burns  or  murdhers, 
be  won't  miss  hanging;  take  warning  by 
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me— by  us  all ;  for,  although  I  take  Gt»d  to 
witness  that  I  was  not  at  the  perpetratiim 
of  the  crime  that  I'm  to  be  susplnded  for, 
yet  I  often  connived,  when  I  might  have 
sapersoded  the  carrying  of  such  mtintions 
into  effectuality.  I  die  in  pace  wid  all  the 
world,  save  an'  except  the  Pindramore 
people,  whom,  may  the  maledictionary  exe- 
crations of  a  dying  man  follow  into  eternal 
infinity !  My  manuscription  of  conic  sec- 
tions—" Here  an  extraordinary  buz  com- 
menced among  tho  crowd,  which  rose  gra- 
dually into  a  sound  of  wild,  astounding  ex- 
ultation, The  sheriff  followed  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude,  and  perceived  a  horseman 
dashiag  with  breathless  fury  up  towards 
the  scene  of  execution,     He  carried  and 


waved  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a 
rod,  and  made  signals  with  his  hat  to  stop 
the  execution.  He  arrived,  and  brought  a 
full  pardon  for  Mat,  and  a  commutation  o* 
sentence  to  transportation  for  life,  for  th6 
other  two.  What  became  of  Mat  1  know 
not ;  but  in  Findramore  ne  never  dared  to 
appear,  as  certain  death  would  have  been 
the  conseque::ce  of  his  not  dying  game. 
With  respect  to  Barny  Brady,  who  kept  the 
shebeen,  and  was  the  principal  evidence 
against  those  who  were  concerned  in  this 
outrage,  he  was  compelled  to  eract  an  ex 
tempore  death  in  less  than  a  month  after- 
wards; having  been  found  dead,  with  a 
slip  of  paper  in  his  mouth,  inicribed-'"  2%m 
is  the  fate  of  aU  Tnformera." 


THE  END. 
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